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ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

I S. L A N D 

OF 

JAMAICA. 

Between Chrlftmas and the adual 
commenceftient of the crop, the negroes 
are chiefly enniployed in what are called 
odd jobs, and arc confequently much di- 
vided. Some are giving the lafl fini(h to 
the exterior parts of the cane^fields; fomc 
are cleaning the intervals ^ and fome, the 
weakly ones in particular, are fet in to 
chop the paftures, which is conimonly the 
lafl thing done upon a plantation, except* 
pg, perhaps, it be the putting in order and 
fcncing-in thofe places that may be fubjecft 
Vol. II. B to 
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to the trcfpaffes of the cattle, in cither the 
mountains or the plains. 

In thefe different occupations there arc 
but few objedts that will admit of pidu^ 
refcjue defcription; but in the working of 
the roads, which is done moft commonly 
at this particular feafon of the year, and 
generally by hired negroes, which the 
way-wardens have a right to engage at fo 
much a head, and to charge to the neigh-* 
bouring eftates according to their feveral 
affeflments — in the working of the roads, 
I fay, there are many accompanying cir- 
cumflances that cannot fail to ftrike. 

When the labourers are aflembled into 
one group, and full of animation and of 
fpirit, they all together elevate and let fall 
their hoes, and accompany every ftrokc 
with the chorus of contentment: — the ob- 
ferver feems to partake of the general emo- 
tion, and confiders that as an amufement 
when accompanied by indulgence, which, 

without 
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Without encouragement, he would natu- 
rally fuppofe to be a hardihip and a toil. 

When they are feen working in front, 
and when confequently the adion of the 
limbs is obferved to vary with the ftrength 
of the body, ^and the expreflion of the 
countenance to the weaknefs or the vigour 
of the frame ; and when the exertions of 
the mufcles befpeak the age and condition 
of thofe who work^ — the lover of nature 
and of art will be delighted with thefe va- 
rieties that 'prcfent themfelves with fo 
much advantage to the imitations of the 
pencil, and the labours of the chilTel. 

When they are beheld in the profile, 
and their uplifted hoes are all gleaming 
together in the air, and their length of 
ihadows is refledled upon the ground; 
when the curvatures of their bodies, and 
the inflexions of their limbs, be obferved, 
and the difference of the fcxes in their va- 
rious exertions be contrafted, and the ftri- 
king diflimilarity of their make be duly 
B 2 attended 
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attended to — the pidturc which all thcfe 
circumftances exhibit, will be found to be 
not lefs pleaiing perhaps than iingular and 
new. 

It is amuiing to fee them at a little 
diftance when forming a curve according 
to the fweep of the road, when only their 
hoes and the upper parts of their bodies 
are perceived emerging from the depth of 
the trench which they are employed to 
drain : the voices of fome are now heard to 
refound from the bottom, ahd of others 
from an eminence on each fide, of a hol- 
low way; the light burfting upon foiine, 
apd the furrounding logwoods overwhelm- 
ing others with a dark and impenetrable 
canopy of fhadc. 

They are now bufy in the toidft of a 
river, uplifting mafly fragments of rocks 
to make a fording-place for the wains and 
mules,, the bridge having been fwept away 
by the violent defcent of the rains, the ra- 
pidity of the torrents, or the accumulation 

of 



of waters increafed by the growing progrefs 
of the ftorm. 

It is pleafant to obferve th? current 
breaking againft their arms arid legs, to 
fee the mullets glide adown the ftream, 
and to behold the playful refledlions of the 
fun-beams in the water, or upon the rocks, 
the bufihes, and the weeds, which catch 
the light, and refle<3: their different fliadows 
in the dimpling eddies that murmur on 
with a fmooth and drowfy courfe, until 
they are abforbed by the receiving flood 
below. 

Every objedl about the plantation, but 
efpecially around the buildings, appears at 
this time of the year to be alive : and the 
beating of the coppers, the clanking of the 
iron, the driving of the cogs, the wedging 
of the gudgeons, the repetition of the ham<- 
mers, and the hooping of the cafks, are 
the cheerful precurfors of the approaching 
crop. 

B3 It 
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.It muft not be.fuppofed that becaufe the 
year hath pafled without a ftorm, that the 
planter hath not other apprehenfions to 
encounter, and other fears to detain his 
mind in trouble and fufpenfe ; for al- 
though he may have been relieved of the 
moil confequehtial alarm, and confe- 
quently may be juftified in flattering bim- 
felf with the well-founded expedlation of 
a favourable harveft, — yet are there many 
difappointments to be dreaded, which his 
care could not combat, nor his prudence 
forcfee. - 

The north winds may, from their vio- 
lence, have broken off, or lodged, his 
canes; the rats may have injured, and the 
dry weather, in particular parts, confumed^ , 
them: the worm may have bored into, 
and cxhaufted, the fap: the Waft may have 
ruined them, or fome other unforefeea 
circumftances may have diminifhed their 
yielding, and thus have made them fall 
very fhort in quantity of produce to what, 

from 
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from, their appearance, might have been 
reafonably expefted. 

Mpre attention and ikill are* required in 
the taking off of a crop of fugar than the 
generality of overfccrs, who a6t upon com- 
mon principles and general rules^ are equal 
to. The cultivation of the land is regu- 
lar and methodical^ and the cutting of 
the canes, and the manufacture of their 
produce, are more direfted by prefcrip- 
tion, than conformable to expediency and 
art. 

I,am convinced that one fcventh of every 
crop of fugar is wafted upon fome proper- 
ties by neglc<5t, or by a want of forefight, 
ftrength, or induftry; and much of the 
failure of the produce will be consequently 
owing to a delay in the operations of the 
field, and particularly at that critical period 
when the harveft requires both vigour and 
difpatcb. 
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In th^t part of Jamaica in which I was 
refident^ the crops feldom begin before the 
middle of January; and they certainly 
ought not to be extended beyond the 
month of May, or the beginning of June, 
It would, indeed, be better for the negroes, 
the cattle, and the mules, could they be 
completed feme weeks fooner, that the 
produce> might be tranfported to the bar- 
guadier before the rains fet in, and the 
roads become Wet and heavy. 

As March and April are fuppofed to be 
the beil yielding months, every nerve 
{hould be exerted, and every power 
awakened to keep the" mill at work 
throughout this period; nor do I know 
any feafon of the year in which, if the 
canes be yielding well, that hired labour 
may be called in with eq^ual profit. 

Every affiftance that is given to a fugar-^- 
plantation before the canes (hall have 
efcaped all expeded contingency, muft de- 
pend upon chance for fuccefsj; but when 

there 
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there is a certainty, from the experience of 
thoie already cut, tbdt they are in a fiate' 
ofperfedion, they (hould be got off with 
as much cekrity as pbffible, for expedition 
in the time of harvefls is of infinite confe** 
quence to the quality, as well as the quan« 
tity, of the produce. 

Should any delay at this particular time 
be occaiioned, a drought might confe- 
quently fupervene, which would make at 
leaft a daily, if not an hourly, diminution 
of the crop. 

Should the rains fct in with violence 
before the common period, the difappoint* 
ment would be likewife certain ; but then 
thefe rains will not, like the dry weather, 
fo much affed: the expectations of the eii-^ 
fuing year. Should the feafons therefore 
commence thus early, it would be better 
to leave off, for a time, the operations of 
fugar-making, and more profitable to em- 
ploy the negroes in planting fuch pieces as 
have been already prepared, in putting in 

nev/ 



new land, or in fupplying fuch fields as 
have been recently cut; and I have often 
wondered that this laft*mentioned practice 
is not more frequently adopted, as it may 
be not only effefted with eafe, but without 
a lofs of canes, a6 the tops of thofe that 
have been lately fepardted, will fully and 
advantageoufly anfwer this particular pur-* 
pofe. 

Although many canes are planted at 
Chriflmas, and from that time to the 
months of May and June, yet very little 
dependence is to be placed upon their pro- 
dudtion. It is the plant that is buried in 
Auguft, September, and Odlober,' that 
gives^ with tolerable feafons, the moft 
certain return ^ but that return muft Aill 
depend^upon a variety of caufes: it muft 
depend upon the nature and cultivation of 
the foil, upon the care that is taken of it 
in its early (late, and the attention that is 
given to it in its progrefs to perfedion; 
upon the proportionate trefpafs it receives 
from cattle or rats, upon the little depre* 

dation 
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dation committed by the negroes ; to the 
judgment with which it (hall be cut and 
taken oiFthe land; and laflty, much muft 
be referred to the (kill, the integrity, and 
the experience of the boilers. 

The fugar-cane is perhaps, through all 
its different ftages, the moft uncertain pro- 
dudtion upon the face of the earth; and 
has, as I have already explained, thegreatefl: 
number of foreign and local enemies to en« 
counter of any plant that either contributes 
to the wants, or that adminiilers to the 
comforts and luxuries of man« 

WTien a plant of canes is intended to be 
made upon new land, it is not the com- 
mon practice to dig holes (indeed it would 
be impoffible, on account of the impedi«» 
ments of the flumps of trees which remaia 
as yet unrotten) as is generally done upoa 
thofe pieces which have been already cul^ 
tivated; but the cuftom is to open the 
bofom of the foil, and for the negroes to 
dcpofit the tops^ therein as they proceed, 

that 
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fhat the ground may not, when new, be 
too much expofed, and that the produdion 
of it, when fre(h, may continue to ratoon 
63 long as poflible: an advantage of more 
confequence than is generally believed, as 
the labour will be but trifling when com- 
pared to the indudlion of a yearly plant, 
and the return of produce will be annually 
and with more certainty given; as the earth 
that is to receive the fall plant will, from 
its firft preparation until its produce ihali 
be carted to the mill, take up the period of 
at leaft two years, whereas the ratoon 
comes round for the coppers in one. 

The manner obferved in felling wood 
and clearing the land in Jamaica, for either 
provifions or canes, is exceedingly negli- 
gent and fuperficial: the (lumps of the 
free« are commonly left two and three feet 
or more above the furface of the earth ; 
iht roots of courfe muft occupy a very 
confiderable proportion of that foil which 
might be otherwife planted; and it will 
Inquire many years before they will rot, 
: and 
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of confcquence before they will admit of 
the plough, br be capable of any other 
mode of cultivation. 

I {hall juft obferve^ before I proceed any 
farther in my account of the crop, that 
although the negroes are at that feafon per** 
mitted to eat as many canes as they may 
choofe, yet is this privil^e denied them in 
the field before the adtual commencement 
of the harveft. 

They are allowed hot liquor from the 
coppers, but are not fuffered to take (ex- 
cepting now and then, as a particular in- 
dulgence, or in cafe of fickne£s and con- 
valefcence) any fugar from the coolers or 
the hogfheads* 

They are fometimes given rum from the 
ftills; but as new fpirit is particularly un^ 
wholefome, nay, if taken impnudently, is 
often pernicious, it would be better if fom« 
other liquor could be fuflituted in its place^ 
cr fuch at leafl as having lofl its fiery par- 
ticles. 
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tides, may have been improved by care^ 
and foftened by age. 

A fugar-plantation mud necefTarily have 
a variety of buildings ; and hence at a di* 
ftance it rather appears like a fmall town 
than a contemptible village, inafmuch as 
in the former are fometimes feen fome 
ilrudlurcs of larger dimenfions than otherc, 
whereas in the latter they are uniform in 
iimplicity, and have no fuperior edifice to 
boaft» 

The ovcrfcer's houfe is commonly, if 
the fituation of the land will permit it, 
upon an eminence, and overlooks his 
offices, the ftock-houfe, the hofpital, the 
negro-houfcs, the cooper's, wheelwright's^ 
carpenter's, and blackfmith's fhops; and 
laft of all, the works, which confift of the 
mill-houfe, curing-houfe, ftill-houfe, and 
the traQi-houfes, which are in number 
from two to four or five, according to the 
extent of the plantation, the refources^of 

the 
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the materials, and the fizc of the build- 
ings. 

His relidence confifts, in general/ of a 
front and a back piazza, of a hall in the 
centre, and of a bed-chamber at one end, 
and of two other fmaller apartments that 
are. taken from the pent-houfc of th6 
gallery behind. Some have more rooms, 
and fome have lefs: but from the obfcr- 
vations which I have had an opportunity 
to make, I think that this defcription may 
be confidered, at leaft in that part of the 
Ifland in which I lived, as the general 
average* 

In the offices are comprifed a ftable and 
a corn-houfe, a kitchen, a wafh-houfe, a 
buttery, and a ftore; with pig-flies, a 
poultry-yard, a pigcon-houfe, and in fhort 
every convenience and domeflic accomo- 
dation that indolence may expeft, or luxury 
requires and all thefe are attended by ne- 
groes, not only fufficient for common 
wants, but who are abfolutely idle from a 

want 
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want of occupation, and lethargic from a 
want of thought. 

Of the public and private comforts of 
an overfeer, I fhall have occa£on to fpeak 
hereafter; and when his iituation, in which 
he hath not any thing to riik but much to 
gain, fhall be contrafted with that of his 
employer, who has every thing to hazard 
but little to fccure, — fome idea may be 
formed of the relative happinefs of the one^ 
and the miferable dependence of the 
other. 

The hofpital for the reception of the 
fickly and weak, is diftinguifhed, as before 
obfervcd, by the appellation of the Hot- 
houfe; and of its conduf): and abufes much 
may be faid, much has been overlooked, 
and much, too much, I fear, has been in-» 
humanly forgotten. 

Of the fighs that have been breathed, 
of the tears that have been (bed, in private, 
too few, alas ! are the notices that have beea 

taken. 
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taken. The houfe of mortification be- 
comes too often the grave of thoughts 
The eye cannot inveftigate the charms of 
nature in darknefs^ nor the foul expatiate 
in the confines of afflidlion. 

The natural temper of the mind is fup- 
ported by the fludluations of its fears, its 
willies, and its hopes : the profpeds of the 
earth are contrafted by funQiine and by 
ihade; and the fea is rendered wholefbme 
by the viciflitudes of tempefts and of calms: 
the day is the harbinger of night; and 
darknefs precedes the blu({ies of the morn» 
Shall man then complain of forrow, when 
afflidlion lead« to hope; when it is the teft 
of his virtues, as it will be the reward of 
bis end? 

This building has a narrow piazza in 
front, at the end of which is a fmall apart- 
ment for the nurfe or hot-houfe woman, in 
which arc depofited the few medicines tbat 
are left upon a plantation, and the different 
and necefiary utenfits that . ficknefs may 

Vol. II. C require* 
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require. In the body of the houfe is the 
hall or general dormitory for the weak and 
convalefcent^ at the fame time that it lite- 
rally ferves them as a kitchen, a parlour^ 
and all. 

On each fide of this apartment are two 
Icfs roomy, in one of which are platforms 
for the invalids; and in the other ((hould 
there not be any in the hall, which is fel- 
dom without) is placed a fet of ftocks, in 
which the lame negroes are confined, that 
they may be prevented from rambling at 
flight, and that they may confequcntly be 
always at hand to be overlooked and 
dreffed; or in which the runaways are 
detained for example, or from which 
brought forth to work or punifliment. 

The better kind of negroes, when in- 
difpofed, are fufFered to lie-up in their 
own houfes, whither the doftor repairs to 
vifit them ; and as they commonly know, 
or watch, his time of coming, they take 

care 
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care to keep themfelvcs In readincfs to 
receive him; though, perhaps, the very 
moment that he ihall have mounted his 
horfe and turned his back, they go to work 
in their grounds, or fet off upon a vifit to 
Tome diftant plantation. 

Thefe are abufes that cohftantly liappen : 
nor do I fee how the doftor or the over- 
feer can otherwife prevent them, than by 
recommending a commodious and an airy 
jhofpital to be erefted upon fomc healthy 
/poj that may be overlooked by the white 
people; and in which building there (hould 
be apartments deflined to particular pur- 
pofes; and not only proper beds for the 
fick and the infirm to repofe themfelves 
upon, but they (hould be provided with 
proper clothes to keep their bodies warm, 
and {hould not, upon any account, be fuf- 
fered to walk amidft the dews of night. 
Every eftate fliould have its own medi- 
cines, and be poffefled of every article of 
fuflenance and comfort that can help to 
C 2 ftrengthen 
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ftrengthen the weak, or continue the exer- 
tions of the (Irong. 

The negro -houfes are, in general, at 
fome diftance from the works, but' not fo 
far removed as to be beyond the fight of 
the overfeer,^ It is the cuflom now to 
have them built in flrait lines, conftruded 
with fome degree of uniformity and 
flrength, but totally diverted of trees and 
fhrubs; nor do I think that they are at all 
more mean in general appearance than 
thofe that help to form a village in fome of 
the more fequeftcred and needy parts of 
England: they will, I believe, be found to 
be more ttf;ht and more commodious. 

The fowl-houfe and the poultry-yard of 
a plantation will certainly have charms 
for aPutchman's eye; and I cannot help 
thinking that Nature, in her moft rural and 
fimplefcenes, is, while interefting, replete 
with moral pleafure. Whatever contri- 
butes to the delights of common obferva- 
tion, or to the necejflary, comforts and the 

humble 
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humble enjoyments of life, are fure to be 
attended with fentiment, and cannot fail to 
awaken gratitude: thus the chicken that 
pecks the grain at the cottage-door, or the 
pigeon that fteals the fand from the borders 
of the ocean, are objedls of thought; and 
as they intereft our feelings, they become 
entitled to our protection, and deferve our 
hofpitality and friendfbip^ 

Inhere are few people who love nature, 
and w;ho take a delight in the fimple ope- 
rations of life, who are not particularly 
and morally pleafed with the barn, the 
dairy, and the farmer's yard. It is the 
firft enjoyment and the favourite theme of 
thofe who have been long engaged in the 
commerce of cities, or in the purfuits of 
fedentary life, and from which they have at 
length retired, to attend the milk-maid, and 
to defcribe her innocent happinefs when 
draining the milk from her patient cows, 
which cheerfully give their wholefome 
ftreams, and which, while they chew the 
cud, embalm the morning air with their 
breathing fweets. 

C3 At 
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At the firft blufh of op'ning dawn 
That gilds the dew-drop on the lawn. 
Shrill chanticleer is heard to crow, 
High-perch'd upon the barley-mow: 
Awaken'd by the lively found, 
His feath'ry mates attend around. 
He fcrapes the earth, nor fcrapes in vain^ 
But gallantly extrafts the grain : 
The clucking hens, attending by. 
Now pecking drop the little fly. 
Or to their, downy chickens fhow 
The grain upon the fa'nds below. 

Now on the dove-cote only hear 
What plaintive murmurs reach the ear ! , 
How bowing, ftrutting, billing, cooing. 
The amorous pigeons all are wooing ! 
The fparrows too, upon the thatch, 
Their ev'ry-varied motion watch; 
And to the tender impulfe yield, 
Ere hunger calls them to the field. 

- The different £heds under which the 
tradefmen labour, are in general uncom- 
monly pifturefque, as are tlje occupations 
of thofe who are buficd in them ; and the 
varieties they reprcfent will very ftrikingly 
admit of that kind of defcription in which 
Adrian Oftade fo very particularly excelled. 

The 
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The fliapc of.thecafk, the adion of tho 
cooper, the different utcnfils that are fcat- 
tered about, the blazing fire, the fleeping 
cur, the oppofitions of light and (hade, 
and the playful reflexions that the up-lifted 
tools occaiion, would all together contri- 
bute to the formation of a pidlure in his 
very beft and varied ftyle. The features 
and complexions of the figures, indeed, 
are very different from thofe which his 
pencil had been ufed to delineate; but ia 
jxoint of drefs, and the interior accompa- 
niments of building, and the exterior orna- 
ments of landfcape, and of their objedts of 
domeftic and rural fcenery, — I cannot but 
think them correfpondent to his tafte and 
execution. 

The works in Jamaica in which are 
manufactured the fugar and the rum, are 
upon a large fcale, and upon fome planta- 
tions make a very noble appearance, and 
will require a particular defeription, and a 
very fuccindl explanation of their ufes and 
their ends. 

C 4 Some 
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Some of thefe buildings admit of pidn- 
refque magnificence, and fwclling upon 
hills, or finking in the vales, will confe- 
quently ftrike the beholder with different 
impreflions* 

. Thefe edifices are of various dimenfions, 
but do not always accord with thepowers 
and expedtatiotis of the different eftates. 

Some properties that only make one 
hundrqd hogfheads of fugar and fifty pun* 
cheons of rum, have conveaiencies fuffi- 
cient to manufadlure, and to contain, at 
leaft three times the above-mentioned 
amount of produce; and fome eftates, that 
make a double proportion, have not half tlje 
appointments of thofe already defcribed. 

To expence in plantation-buildings, in 
fuperfluous coppers, ftills, and . ftorcs, I 
am, from unprofitable experience, a de- 
cided enemy. I would recommend ne- 
ceiTary, but not expenfive, convenicncies; 

for 
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lor that which cannot be with advantage 
ufed, it mud be a difadvantage to have 
repaired 5 and repairs without method, 
and alterations without forefight, are fre- 
quently found to coft more than hew 
works would have done, if planned by 
fcience, and accomplifhed with judge- 
ment. 

It is difgraceful to fee the wafte of cop- 
pers, t)f ftills, of mill-cafes, gudgeons, 
grating-bars, and, in (hort, of many other 
plantation-utenfils that are fcattered upon 
fome properties about the works and paf-*: 
tures; and yet perhaps the fame lift of 
ftores is annually fent, and of confequence 
the fame expence incurred: it is not fo 
much what is made, as what is faved, that 
forwards independency, and fubftaatiatet 
the permanent riches of him who pofreirt;8 
them. 

The works alone upon fome planta- 
tions have been known to coft from fifteen 
to twenty thoufand pounds fterling, and 

more J 
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The boiling-houfe and the curing-hotife 
arc connedled together ; and thofe built in 
the form of a T, are, I think, the moft 
commodious : the horizontal line reprefents 
the firft 5 and the perpendicular, the laft. 
In the former there is always a large re- 
ceiver lined with lead; and one is like wife 
frequently placed in the. mill-houfe, to 
contain the liquor that is exprefled from, 
the canes, until fuch time as it (hall be 
wanted in the clarifier. In this copper, 
the largeft in^the boiling-houfe, the tem- 
per, or a proportion of flack lime, is given 
according to the richnefs or the weaknefs 
of the juice, and confiftently with the 
nature and the quality of the land upon 
which the canes have grown; a knowledge 
of which it requires attention and expe- 
rience to obtain. 

'Befides the great copper, there are 
three, four, or five others, in gradual di- 
minution of fize, and redudion of con- 
tents, according to the llrength and the 
extent of the plantation; and upon fome 

of 
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of which they work, although flot with 
equal profit, from feven to t\yelve, or 
more. Five coppers will certainly do 
more execution in proportion, than ten; 
and feven, if well attended and kept con- 
ftantly flufli of liquor, will turn out as 
much fugar in a week as any boiling- 
houfe need require. 

« 

For an eftate that only makes from one 
hundred to one hundred and forty hofh^ad* 
of fugar, four coppers, provided the clari«> 
fier be large, will be found fufEcient: for 
a plantation that makes from two to three 
hundred hogflieads, there will not be re-^ 
quired more than fix or feven ; nor do I 
think that any fingle property, let it be 
even capable of making the double of thig 
quantity of produce, can work with fpirit 
^nd advantage more than ten or twelve. 

* A boiling-houfe fifty feet long by 
thirty wide, and a curing-houfe eighty in 
length and of a proportionable breadth, 
will give fufficient room for the manufac- 
ture 
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tore of smy reafonable quantity of producei 
and lowly buildings of timber, or wattled 
and plaiftered, will anfwcr every purpofc 
of the plantation, as well as thofe that are 
conftru£ted of more confiderable dimen** 
iions and more weighty materials, and 
which will be confequently attended with 
additional expence. 

In crop-time the overfeer fhould have 
a ^ room divided from the curing-boufe^ 
with a window into the boiling-houfe, to 
ileep in; and the reafons are too obvious to 
need an explanation. 

I think it of confequence that the floke- 
hole flied, behind the latter of the above- 
mentioned buildings, fhould be more in- 
clofed, and rendered more warm and com- 
fortable, than they in common are, as the 
4&lumn of wind that blows through them 
when they are too open and too much ex- 
pofed, is very diftrcffing to thofb negroes 
whofe duty it is to make and watch the 

fires. 
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fii'es ; an ioconveniency which might, 
without much trouble and expence^ be 
cafily avoided. 

The (lilUhoufes in general are more 
large, and crowded with more ciflcrns than 
are abfolutely neceffary, or even wanted. 
Two, or at the moft, three good ftills, 
and twelve or lixteen large cisterns, pro* 
vided they correfpond with the low-wine 
ftill in proportion of gallons, will anfwer 
the wants, and reward the expedlations; of 
the moft ample eftajte. 

I do not think that thefe buildings are 
in general well calculated to confine the 
heat fo neceffary to the fermentation of 
the liquor; but then, if too much air be 
excluded, the operations of rum-making 
would be ftill more unwholefome than 
they at prcfent are. 

That part of the ftill-houfe in which 
the cifterns are placed, is confiderably 
higher than that in which the ftills are 

hung. 
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hong^ and the negroes are confequenfly 
obliged to afcend or defcend by a flight of 
fleps. One large ciftern is often fet afidc 
for the fermentation of the liquor only, and 
another for the reception of the molafTes, 
which the fooner ufed, the better will they 
yield. A large butt for the depofit of the 
low wines is likewife a neceflary appendage 
of this part of the buildings as are a dun- 
der-ciftefn and a tank for the reception 
of the worms^ in, or at the back of, the 
ftill-houfe, indifpenfable neceffaries of this 
part of the wopks. A rum-houfe is fome-^ 
-nimes added; which, if it can be properly 
fecured from ftealth and fire, is what ought 
not to be difpenfed with. 

When the negroes are fet in to ram, and 
to make tight the cifterns with clay, they 
have a fong and chorus that is pecu- 
liar to this labour, which is one of the 
tnoft tedious and the moil heavy upon 
an eftate : and it is inconceivable what 
an immenfe quantity of earth, and how 
long a time it will take to reduce it to a 

fufEcient 
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fafficient confiftency to prevent a future 
leakage. They work very clofe together, 
and throw their rammers with the mofl; re« 
gular cadence I while their downcafl looks, 
the action of their hands and feet, and the 
fwelling exertions of their naked bodies, 
would furnifli the lover of fcience with 
many fine and manly fubje<fls. 

The trafh-houfes are from two to three, 
or four, according to the extent of the 
eftate, and the annual expectations of the 
crop. 

Some of thefe are coilipofed of ftone 
pillars, and of framed roofs; and fome, of 
pods that are funk in the ground^ and which 
have common rafters on the top, to fupport 
the thatch with which they are covered. 

As thefe eredlions are particularly open 
to the intrufion of winds, and are very 
often, from careleffnefs and other caufcs, 
fet on fire J it is certainly iipprudent to 
make them large and cxpenfive, cfpecially 

Vol. IL D as 
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as ihofe of fmaller dimenfidns, and thofe 
fimple conftru<Llion# will anfwer the pur- 
pofes rather better; for it will be often nc- 
ceiTary^ and always prudfcnti to have theo) 
removed from time to titnc to more elevated 
and dry fltuitions^ ds the land upon which 
thefe buildings are cohftruded very foon 
becomes fwampy^ from the damps and wet 
which the trafli cannot fail to engender: 
and it is therefore expedient that it (hould 
be, before it is houfed» as dry, and in as 
good a condition, as it can poifibly be« 

Some tra(h-houfes are upwards of one 
hundred feet long, and fome not more 
than fifty: but I am ftrongly in favour of 
thofe that are attended, in ca& of accident^ 
with the kaft expence and trouble* 

They iliould, in my opinion, be always 
wattled round, to prevent the intrufion of 
cattle, and more efpecially that of ftrag- 
gling negroes, who will often inadvertently 
throw themfelves down upon the frrafh, 
illume their pipes^ and drop perhaps a 

fpai'k,. 
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fparki add hence occafion a fudden and 
& tremendpus conflagration; examples of 
which haye frequently happened i,a mjr 
neighbourhood* 

ttaving mentioned the buildings that 
arc neceflary upon a plantation^ I (hall noW 
fuppofe them to be all in readinefs to re- 
ceive the different materials which con- 
tribute to the proceiTes of fugar-making> 
and the diftillation of rum: and it may 
hence be eafily conceived how fanguine 
tnuft be the expectation of the planter^ 
|iow impatient the negroes, and how adlivc 
and zealous the overfeer who has the in* 
tcrcft and profperity of his employer at 
heart, and who furveys the golden pro- 
mife of the field with hope, and who 
now beholds the labour^ the expence, 
And danger of the former nionthsi about 
to be rccoinpcftfed by fine weather, and 
the flattering appearance of a plentiful 
harvcft. 
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When the planter finds himfelf relieved of 
apprehenfions, he becomes fanguine in the 
difcharge of his contingencies and debts, 
and is not backward in making promifes 
to his merchant in England^ or to the 
ftore-keepers in Jamaica; and however his 
want of punduality may be taxed by the 
illiberal, the oppreflivc,^ and unfeeling, I 
am inclined to think that when he pro- 
mifed, he moft ferioufly meant to perforta. 
His difappointments have, therefore, a 
ferious efFeft upon him who trufls: and 
who (hall be ultimately found to be the 
greatcft fufferer;, the merchant, who has 
every emolument, and who holds a fecu- 
rity in his land^, that is in value to the 
amount of double 6r treble his demand f 
or the planter, whofe property fs tied up, 
and who is confequently obliged to fubmit 
to every exadrion ; it will require impar- 
tiality to inveftigate, as well as truth and^ 
jufticc to explain. 

I purpofe to dwell, in the courfc of thefe 
remarks, upon the relative fituations of 

botb> 
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both; and fliall fpeak my mind with that 
candor and freedom which it is the duty of 
every man to do, who pre fumes tp make 
an appeal to the patience and liberality of 
the public; and which will expeft, in the 
place of fenfelefs declamation and idle 
complaint, a fair and an honeft invcftiga- 
tion of fads. 

Unmoved by infult, and unawed by 
power, the man who is confcious of the 
integrity of his intentions, however limited 
may be his me^ns, will look down with 
contempt upon the machinations of mean- 
neis and rapacity; as a felf-approving con- 
fcience is a fortrefs againft which the bat- 
teries of intereft and diffimulation, of ex- 
tortion and of fraud, may difcharge their 
noify artillery unnoticed and defpifcd. 

If the mind be confcious of peace, the 
body will not dread alarm; as he who is 
not delinquent, will not be apprehenfive 
pf juftice. 

P 3 O con- 
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O cohfcience ! what an oracle art thou ! 
PcftinM to lead onr wayward thoughts from ill, 
And point our profpcfts to the verge of life. 

The fufpenfc and anxiety of a. planter 
is hardly to be conceived when he fpeca- 
lates in either the alteration of an old, or 
the credlion of a new mill; when his 
hopes are mingled with his fears ; arfd 
when he contrafts his future cxpedtations 
of gain with the poffible failure of fug- 
cefs. 

The monient the flood-gate opens and 
the water defcends, he feels his bofonx 
heat with agitation j every drop becomes 
of confequence, and every revolution of the 
wheel is obferved with anxiety and intereft. 
The canes are accumulated bundle upon 
bundle, the ftream of liquor is ejfplored, 
the receiver gauged, and the time it takes 
to fill is critically afcertained. If every 
thing fucceed to his wifti and expecftation, 
he feels his mind relieved from the qiife- 
pes of fufpenfe; he regales himfelf with 
his frii^nds^ and congratulates himfelf upoa 

the 
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tlic accanapliiliment of what has been long 
the painfuJ objed of his thoughts, bat now 
the harbinger of expedition, and the re- 
dudion of expcnce and labour. 

But fliould .the water be not fuffiden*, 
or Hiould any in^^pediment arife to obftrtHfi 
its paflage, the dam be carried away, »the 
arches fall, or gutter leak, — .it is natural 
to fuppofe that his feelmgs wfllk^ep pace 
with the magnitude of the objeds, and 
that every exertion will be made to repair 
the breaches, to re^-conftrudt the conduits, 
and to induce a larger ftream, ithat no fu- 
ture failure oridifappointment may^be ap- 
prehended « 

Of the certain execution of the machine 
there can be but little doubt, as mechanics 
proceed upon too fure a foundation to de- 
ceive the expedaiions of the artift^ but 
then the cogs may break, the gudgeons 
draw, the cafes fplir, the timbers break, 
the rollers warp: and one or other ofthefe 
accidents is always liable to happen; and 
D 4 'hence 
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hence the life of a planter is a continual 
ilate of uncertainty and trouble. 

Though there may be doubt as to its 
general fuccefs, yet there is fomething ani- 
mating in the trial of a new experiment^ 
whether it be in the cultivation of the 
land, or in the grinding of thofe canes 
which that land fhall have produced, and 
which the old proprietor, at the clofe of 
life, attends with as much folicitude as the 
young man who is only beginning his paf- 
fage through it; nor is it to be wondered 
at, if the mind be in a conflrant ftretch in 
thofe latitudes in which fo many contin- 
gencies of climate occur, and from which 
no feafon of the yeat can be faid to be 
.entirely cxeqipt. 

In every iituatlof^ of life, a man has 
fome regular occupation to purfue, or 
fome imaginary calling to amufe, or to fix 
his attention; and there are thofe perhaps 
\vhp arc as much delightpd with the theory 

that 
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that leads to ruin^ as thofeare whofe prac«- 
tice has uniformly condu&ed to wealths 

Some difpofitionsy as every one njuft 
have obferved who has had the leaft com* 
munication with the world, are better cal- 
culated to diflipate, than to raife or aug- 
ment, a fortune. The man who purfues 
one patient and fteady line of condud^ 
without turning out of the beaten track 
of intereft, to comfort the afflidions or to 
relieve the wants of his^ fellow-creatures, 
isi more likely to attain his worldly ends, 
than he who has the weaknefs to facriiice^ 
not only his comforts, but his health, to 
promote the happinefs of others* 

It feems to he an eflablifhed maxim, 
that liberality is incompatible with bufi- 
nefsi and it is, moreover, a melancholy 
truth, that friend0iip is too often funk in 
misfortune; and that he who has formerly 
lived without (hame, and ftill battens upon 
the means of others, will not fcruple to 
injure them without compun<^ion, when 

adverfity 
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ed?erfity and the growing mortificatioM of 
humiliation^ and of want, and the tnfirnsi^ 
ties of life, brought on by opprcffion and 
jcare, ihall have funk them down to the 
loweft iftate of iforrow and defpondency. 



I fliall leave^ for the prefent, thefc 
^gloomy refle&ions^ and ihall turn my do 
ibriptton to more lively concerns ;*-^to the 
negroes whoj having juft received the 
cheerful fummons of the overfeer^ begiti 
to prepare their bills for the commence- 
ment of the ioropi and who, at this tjme» 
exhibit a feene of lively intereft, and fome-* 
thing dif&nent from thofe accounts of rural 
labour which fo much contributed to fwell 
the bulky contents of a former volume: 
and if the reader fhall have the patience to 
wade through the heavy matter of this, it 
willy I fear, be rather a proof of :his lihe- 
rality and perfevcrance^ than vf his tafte 
and judgment. 
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There {ettm to be tt pteafing alacrity In 
the negroes, wh*n they ran, in playful 
moodf acrofs the pafture, and endedvour to 
outftrip each other in attaining the griod* 
ftone, upon which they try the temper of 
their bills; and a pifture of a very Angular 
caft might be mftde from the different 
groups of men, women, *and children, that 
furround it; and upon which, while one 
is whetting his tools, and others are em- 
ployed in turning the (haft, the reft remain 
in eager expeAation, and feem to divide 
or anticipate their mutual toiU 

The iituation in which this inftrument, 
upon fome plantations, is placedi, is not 
always barren of pidurefque appearance, 
particularly if it be turned by a part of 
the ftrearti of water that flows from the 
gutter that fupplies the mill ; and which 
being a bold and a prominent objedt, and 
diftinguiftied, however clumfy the parts, 
by fome kind of architedure, gives an in- 
tereft to that which might be otherwifo 
ConQdered 3s ipfignificant and tame. .. 

However 
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However mean the manual operations 
of the negroes may in fome inilances be^ 
yet are there always accompanying cir- 
cumflances to give variety, and hence to 
render them not altogether unamuiing. 

A large fweep of arches, through which 
is let in a profpedl of the diftant country, 
and that country perhaps embellifhed with 
the moil magnificent and lively fcenes that 
Nature can oflfer to the regard of the en- 
thufiaft, or to the obfervation of the. 
painter, is a common feature in a Jamaica 
landfcape: nor are the objedls with which 
thefe buildings are commonly furrounded^ 
at all deficient in pidurefque variety. 

They are, in fome parts, covered with 
bu(hes and with (brubs; and in others the 
brittle fand-box tree, the whifpering plan- 
tain, the nodding bamboo, or the (lately fig- 
tree, expand their various (hades, beneath 
the gloom of which the herds and flocks 
repofe to avoid the ardour of the mid-day 
rays, to ruminate in cool tcpok, and liilen 

to 
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to the murmurs of the cryftal fpring which 
winds in flender rills between their feet^ 
or flows in irriguous channels acrofs the 
neighbouring plain* 

Sometimes they recline under the arches 
themfelves, and enjoy the dripping waters 
that penetrate through the crevices of the 
walU or now and then fleal out to browze 
the herbage that is fpread around^ until, 
collected together, they are driven from 
their places of flielter: the fteers are caught 
and yoked j the cows, the heifers, and the 
calves, are driven to their pafturage i and 
the goats and fheep to their accuftomed 
haunts. The hogs forfake their flies, and 
all around the works appears to be in mo- 
tion. The negroes leave their hovels, 
and return again to their labour in the 
field. 

Some cattlc'-pens are furrounded by cot- 
ton-trees of an immenfe height and pro- 
jection of branches^ beneath the ihadQws 

of 
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of whigh the herds arid flocks Tempore ian4 
chew the cud| while tH? fun-h^aips a| 
noon are glowing ^rqn^i^ aefl the venti- 
lations of the breeze give fre(haefs to 
heat, to relaxation vigouri and fenfe to 
thought. 

Sweet is the murmur of the rififtg breeze 
That gently undulates the tufted trees; 
When ev*ry branch unto the zephyr fighs 
With boarie accordance, and with low replies;} 
When ^U is filent, fave the tinkling rill. 
Or fhell wide ec^hoing from, the 4iftant hill ; 
Or chiming bells that warn the patient flocks 
To leave the meadows, and explore the rocks ; 
Benieadk the fhades of which they may repofe, 
Npr 4r.etd fcht vef^ic fun th«t ardent glows* 

The contemplative man delights to dwctt 
VVlicre NatiHre*$ hand ^as fcoop'd the vaulted ;ceD^ 
Ani wherjs, fro^ ^ev'ry drop that hangs aroyujid^ 
By petrcfaSion, inj:o fubftance boundj 
He draws fome ufeful moral to engage 
The youthful ear, or foothe the cares of agc^r 

The labourers are bow prepared for Jthei 
e«pr&ed harveft : they hold thenaielves in 
readinefs in their refpejSisie haufes tOiQJb^y 
fhe lively fumraons: the flbell is heard 

with 
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with a (hrill alarm to call them forth; it 
ccchoes among the hills, and refounds 
acrofs the plains; it feem^s to fwell with, 
a cheerful blaft, and to invite to profit, 
and abundance. The overfeer is anxious 
to give his orders to commence the crop; 
h? is the firrt in the field : the driver foU 
lows with his knotted ilick, and his whip 
flung <:arelefsly acrofs his fhoulder: the 
latter walks brifkly to the place of libour; 
the negroes follow, and he (hows them 
upon what part of the piece to begin. 

The tops of the canes are now i|i z 
conftant tremor ; the yellow fwarths are 
flrewed upon the ground ; and vigour and 
difpatch are obferved in every iody, and 
apparent in every imm/. 

The driver, with an authoritative voice, 
cautions them to cut the canes clofe, and 
not to wafte tbo nuich of the top^ to £c^ 
parate thofe that are: tainted, amd to di&aril 
thofe joints that have been bjured by the 
rats^ be keeps diem in a regubtf ftring 

before 
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before him^ and takes care to chequer tlitf 
able with the weak^ that the work may 
not be too light for the firft, nor too heavy 
for the laft. He intimidates fome^ and 
encourages others; and too often^ perhaps^ 
a tyrant in authority, he impofes upon the 
limid^ and fufFers the flurdy to efcape. 

There is fomething particularly pidu* 
refque and flriking in a gang of negroes, 
when employed in cutting canes upon the 
fwelling projedtions of a hill ; when they 
take a long fweep, and obferve a regular 
difcipline in their work : indeed the fur- 
rounding accompaniments of the field af- 
ford a very Angular and interefting variety* 

As the pieces upon hilly eftates are iti 
themfelves uncommonly roniantic, fo are 
the minutisB of which they are compofed 
not lefs various and pleafing. The colour 
of the negroes, when bending beneath the 
verdant canopies of the canes^ and thefe 
foftened by the branching fhadows of the 
majeftic cotton-tree which rifes in all the 
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pride of vegetation and of height, from 
the lowly glen in which its ample roots 
have taken ^arth, and which defraud the 
minor produds of the glade of genial 
moifture and fuflentation, contribute to the 
moving landfcape* 

Behind the cutters are obferved the rows 
of canes chat glow with a bright and golden 
yellow ; the tyers proceed, and bind them 
up : the mules fiow traverfe to coUe<3: or 
carry off their heavy loads ; the cattle are 
ipread over the lower parts of the hill, 
and feed upon the tops that are left be« 
. hind, while the wains remain at bottom in 
quiet eatpe<Station of that freight which is 
to reward the avarice of the matter, by the 
labour of his oxen ^ and what this labour 
is, their reduced and lank (ituation will 
too often, I fear, fufHciently explain. 

The common pra<flice at the beginning 
of crop, is to fet-in all the able hands for 
one Qr two days prcvionfly to the putting 
%hont tb^ mill, to cut as many canes as 
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poffible, that it may continue, when once 
let in motion, a large and regular weekly 
execution ; which, if the eftate be not well 
handed, and abundant in cattle, it will be 
found very difficult to do. ; 

Whenever the mill (hall ftand idle for 
want of a fupply of canes, the negroes 
from the works are then fent out to affift, 
the operations of the field : the buiinefs of 
the coppers becomes ftagnant ; they get 
cool ; the liquor foddens ; and every delay of 
this kind is of courfe attended with lofs. 

When the mill is therefore put about, 
it fhould, if poffible, be kept to fteady 
worki 'the feeders and the boilers would 
be then confined to their particular pro- 
vinces, and would not lofe their time in 
being alternately ordered from the works 
to the field, and again from the field to 
the works. 

The time of crop, particularly the com* 
mencement of it, exhibits a very lively 

and 



iaftd rd . plieafing fcene, and every living 
trcalurc feems to be in ipirits and in ex- 
pedlatipn: the negroes Are hot only alert 
and cheerfuU but the cattle and the ihules; 
having recovered the fatigues oJF the plant- 
irig-feafont apppar to be frefh and yigbrpuss 
^nor do thfy feem to require the encourage- 
inent of the voicci nor to dread the thun- 
4f rs of the whip ; . for this inftrument of 
correflion in Jamaica, whether it be in the 
hjands of , the caft-man^ the mule-boy, or 
the negrbrdriveo is he^rd, in either cafc^ 
,to refqund among thehiUs and upon the 
, plains^ and to awaken the ecchocs wherever 
the rcverber«ions of the lafli fliall pafs* 

There U fQmethirig extremely animating 
. in the prpfpcdt pf the roads between thd 
pieces Upon which the. canes are carted^ 
and the millt the waiti that is piled up 
.\vith its golden bundles, the flow and 
Heady motion of . the oxdh, the more 
limble ftep of the mules, and the Teem- 
ing urgency of their fable drivers, give 
intereft and variety to the moving fccne^ 
E a and 
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and which ^re of courfe augmented ac** 
cording to the numbers of either that pafs 
and repafs upon the refounding and the 
dufly roads. 

When the dry weather is fairly fet in at 
the beginning of the crop, there begins to 
be a daily diminution of the verdure of the 
paftures^ and 'the freflinefs of the canes ; 
the rivers that were lately full to their 
brims, and overflowing their banks, begin 
now, by flow and perceptible degrees, to 
fubfidej the aquatic plants that fringe 
their borders, and which were lately 
ftruggling beneath the inundation, now 
hold their moiflened heads above the 
furface, and fpread forth their (hadowy 
leaves, and reflcdt their mafTes in tha 
ftream which runs not as yet pellucid in 
its courfe, but which by degrees ex- 
changes its yellow tide for the brown 
tranfparency of cryftaL 

It is impoflible to defcribe the rich va- 
riety of the banks of the rivers in Jamaica : 

the 
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the docks that adorn their edges^ are pf ^ 
prodigious and of a very pidturefque ex- 
panfion; and the depths of green by which 
they are diftinguiflied, afford a very ftri- 
king contraH: to the flowing element that 
refle&s their iqiages upon thp depths bq« 
low;. 

Some rivers fwecjp through rocks, and 
drill themfelves a channel through archps 
and through caves: fome are obferyed to 
divide contiguous mountaiiis; fome, tp 
flow wilh a more h^fty courfe; and others^ 
to murmur with a lefs noify progrefs; while 
others fteal gently through the plains, and 
wa(h, with a feemipg whifper, the pro- 
jefting arches which oppofe, with gentle 
violence, their dimpling lapfe, and upon 
whicih :the man of contemplation looks 
down from the pleafing elevation, and 
obferyes the ripples break upon the bor- 
ders, while he fighs with fenfibility to the 
plaintive murmurs of their fwcetly-flowing 
^d tfaniparept tides, 

P 3 Here, 
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Here, the "broad fig-tree rears its lofty head 5 
There, the bright mirror of the ftream is fpreacf. 
Which, amorous of the deep overhanging fhade. 
Delays its courfe until the fvin-beams fade. 

The quieicent appearances of riVdrs itt 
Jamaiica; every attentive admirer of Nafurd 
inuft have frequently obferyed; and when- 
he reclines in penfive thought beneath the 
embowering ihadows of the cotton-tree. 
Which with alt its penfile withes, and the 
/ahtaftic weeds that haing and' glow upon 
their extending branches, he feels the 
pleafure of ificlancholy arife in his mind, 
from a due comtemplation of the fur- 
rounding, although ft confined and fe-^ 
queftered fceqe. 

He obferves the waters, without a lapfc 
or eddy, now hang with repofe upon the 
neighbouring (hores. The darkneis of the 
over-hanging foliage that excludes the 
cheerful fun-beftms*, difpels not from his 
breaft the plaintive thought j and ihougl^ 
pp ^ejphyr ih^U v?nti}ate th^ leaver, sin4 



bear upon i|« wing?: his- hfiayyfighs, jrethe 
may drop a t^ar upon the peaceful! element, 
\yhich will be no fopner received than 
eternally, fof gotten. 

He now endeavours to cheer his melan- 
ckoly* afMitreadsta i)leat path through the 
tangled briars s^ndi t.he n^atted graf^^ and 
behind tktf^ rufbesy. ^ docks, afid tb^ 
>yi?edst (b^t h^S' wifh. mournful pendenci^ 
oyer, *ndr jij.ft wet tj^r edges in, th,e placid 
Accao)^ ujiti|l a fudd^Q, ray^ o£ Ught fkluXf^ 
hds ea(it icpnx t^e; glRPtf^, iUunui^dtes th^ 
poll (bed mirror thft^i no>^ ^PP??3trj5 tp.movet 
and through which the fippi arf ^en. to dart* 
or where the fwarming flies occafion fuc- 
f^Qlvfi din)plje$ as it flpw&t pr at a diftance 
repjefeqt the but)^}^ th«at a ful^ £bower 
occaliana to arile* 

The ftr^am as yet fcarcc ripples on the land. 
Though clouds refleftcd dance along the ftrand; 
A tranficnt zephyr fteals amidfl the (hades; 
>^Dd jpft ^wakfn'd frgoi the neighboring glades. 
Bears on its balmy wings, to cheer the fenfc, 
A ftpwV of foft, qnliv* niog frankincenfe; 

£4 When 
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When lo ! fuccccding ruffles curl the tide. 
Which murm'ting flow, and kifs the river's fide j 
While, in its bright embrace, the flow'rs infold 
Their hues, more rich than if the fands were gold. 
The filver waters, dimpled o'er by flies 
That (how like drops of rain, in bubbles rife. 

As he purfues his contemplative walk^ 
and ftill continues to cafl his looks upon the 
varying element, he fees it hurry on its 
courfe as he advances; he obferves it flow 
along in larger refledlions, which, as they 
catch the fun, difcover the pebbles that 
ihine like cryftals below, or that appear 
like diamonds in full luftre upon thp 
changing furface. 

The waters are now fpread into a deep 
and capacious bafon, in which the mullets 
are feen to fliapc their wanton courfe; and 
which reprefent, if great things may de- 
fcend to a comparifon witji fmall, the gold 
and filver fifli that curiofity confines withia 
the tranfparent bounds of a cryft^l vafe. 

In which the little fportive tribes are fed 
- Upon the fweetenM cake, or crumbs of bread. 
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They are now conftrained in thcij 
courfe to leave the depth 5 and urged on 
by a fucceeding impulfe, they fpread them- 
fclves over a (hallow bottom, which for a 
time confines the rufli of waters, and pre- 
vents its curling precipitation adown the 
white cafcade. 

They now have gained the furomit, and 
feem to paufe for a moment before they 
rufh amain: down falls at once the accu- 
mulated, heavy, and refounding ftrcam; 
the waters below feem to dread the im- 
pending fall, and (brink, as it were, from 
the weight of the inundation : the catarad 
defcends with noife ainfl fury: it forms 
a tremendous whirlpool underneath, in 
which up-rooted trees of the mofl: early 
growth and ponderous (ize, are inftantly 
ingulphed, are buried for a time in tha 
watery grave, and emergfe at laft at a con- 
fiderable diftance from their place 6f dc- 
fcent, and load with their contents the 
adjoining banks : it works its way under 
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the rocks^ and foraisi deep cavejrnsL zjt the 
bottom of the flnsam* 

It now repents of the i^oife and confuQont 
that it has occafioaedr and feema tpiQur.^ 
mur like a froward child whofe angec 19^ 
appeafed^ aAd who» in flifled blubbering^ 
and drowsy murmurs, refigns its little 
breafl; again to peace. 

The river becomes at length cc^fii)€>(ii 
and roaring over a bed of rocks, it t^heft 
refembles a torrent than a iketm^ I( is 
here that the patient angkr is f^^ted* and 
eblerves the mountain-mullets af>4 tk^ 
calapavres darting by lifee iudden gleams 
of light: his fly is hurried away by the 
impetooiity of the waters; the SHms are 
carried out of fight, to return no morei 
and the fportfman has time to brood over 
the difappointment he has fuftaioed^ 

As filence fucceeds to noife, and peace 
to trouble, fo do the waters liow flow on 
in a more gentle courfe; they ilowly 

wander 



wtmder amoflgv Aie ruihes; andwidi their 
freftietting ripplfes awafcie their fighsV 

Had the breeze been withheld, the b^U-rulh 6eei| 

mute, 
We never h^d heard or the fyrinx or flute. . 

Th^ foregoirigi dcfcriptiofi of a^ rivef,' i^ 
faithfully drawn from what I h^v^ fre- 
qtientty ftcni zsr it fkfv^s adjoi&ing to ^ 
traft of land m whi^k I have fom^ little. 

intercff^ 

There is a coniforf m brooding ovw 
icenes, however diffiant, which for^aerly fed 
the mind with rural impfeffioBSj and when 
we arc driven from theniij it retokids us ol 
thb melancholy lofs of friends^ fronai^ whotif 
piisfortune or interdl has disjoined usy afid 
whom V(re are not ever to fee agatn^ 

Every little circumftance that helps fi>^ 
ruffle the current of a river, has fome in- 
tereft to arreft the obfervcr's cycj a k>g of 
wood that fails upoh the fuirface of the 
waters, a floating owtp^ « feather, or i 

ftraw. 
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Gxaw, cannot pafs by without his notice $ 
and trifling as thefe obje<as may appear, 
they ftill have intcreft cnou§;h to excite 
his refledlions. 

When he beholds a piece of timber buf- 
feted about by the whirling eddy, by 
which it is now plunged into the abforb-^ 
ing vortexi now driven up again, and now 
da{hed with fury againft the butterefs of 
the bridge, he may naturally reflefl: upon 
the fituation of man who is tofled about 
by the tempeft, or fwallowed by the ocean, 
or wrecked againft the rocks, or en^ 
^ulphcd in the faqd ; and he may like- 
wife moralize upon his ftruggles through 
life, how he has been bandied about by 
difappointment and misfortune, and at 
lafl: hurried out of the world by the 
never-ebbing tide of ficknefs and afflic-» 
tion. 

There appears to me to be fomething 
awfully fublime, and morally inftrudiive, 
^n tracing, in imagipatiqp, the progrefs of 

ariyei: 
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a river from its foiirce among the moun- 
tains, tintil it (ball difembogue its con- 
tents into the diilafnt fea* 

The country through which the Thames 
wanders in its delightful courfe, is rather 
xemarkable for the amenity than the 
grandeur of its objedls. No refounding 
catara<5ts oppofe the current of its ftream ; 
no fhadowy mountains refledl their eleva- 
tions in its waters; no rocks are feen, upon 
its margins, to reprefent the ruins of caftles 
and of caves : the. circumjacent fcenes ap- 
pear to borrow their charms from the tran- 
quil temper of the gentle element, and no 
difcordant founds difturb the quiet of its 
borders ; but in their ftead, are daily 
heard, the flocks, the doves, the lark, the 
thrufti, the linnet, and the wren ; and fo 
foon as the night (hall have invited them 
back to the hanging wood, the nodding 
grove, the bufliy copfc, or brambles on 
the heath, the nightingales continue the 
rural concert, and breathe their tender la- 
mentations through the night. 
, Vol, IL How 
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How very different tniift be thofe tceMi 
which the border^ of the Volga farni(h i 
How numerous muft be the diverfity oi 
nations, of manners, and of tongues ! How 
many of the regions unexplored ; and the 
productions of the water, and the land, un- 
feen, unnoticed, and undefined ! And if wc 
compare their fiflieries with thofe of the 
Thames, and contraft the produftions of 
both in all their varieties of value^ and of 
fizc, from the beluga to the giidgeon, how 
much muft the one rife in fublimity over 
the more diminutive inhabitants of our 
commercial and quiefcent ftream ! a ftream^ 
however,, fuperiorly important from its 
commerce, its confequence, and wealth. 

The very idea of interfedlipg a region of 
fp m^ch wildnefs and extent^ when com-<^ 
pared to the Thames, which pqly watera 
49(ie kingdom, and upon who£e b^njl^s one 
l^ngugge alone is fpojcen, i^ ful^cient ta 
create reflections of a particAjlar and in-« 
quifitive cad. 

How wonderful is the difference between 
the whale and the fprat, the ilurgeon and 

the 
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tte ttilftitti f and how greatly bcnewilcnt 
is- tbat^Po^er who has^ varied dieir xlimm^ 
tkms^ &r the < ufe of man ! 



Some other pidure(|uei iiie^isges which^are 

obfervaMetQ the time of .crop^ vifi\l£a\iia . 

in dieir jDroper place^ kx the oourieof th^e 

temacks. I ^11 therefore r turn to a.de- 

fcrtption of the pi^ocer&v«>f the C2mp, froHi 

the cutting of tbe^ldto it&depafit »at.the 

'V?harf ; a -^defcription which < bring merely 

'mechanicaly.muft >of coorfe, to thofajiot 

interefled in its manufadture/ belduUaad 

-t^dious^ bat which I am un willing, ^to 

Ofriitj as it feems to be a connective part 

of my prefcnt fubjefl:, add which may 

not perhaps be altogether unacceptable to 

ihofc whofe purfuits and occupations have 

not ever led them to the difcuffion of .fuch 

-a plant, although every one is more or Icfs 

ifidebt^d to its^ ufe, in either its raw, or 

in Its refined and perfe(ft ftate. 
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As hilt at the canes are ctit, they afc! 
throWn afide into different rows; the fu^ 
gar-canes into one heap, and the runir canes 
into another. A gang of negroes, not 
equal in ftrength to the cutters, fuccced 
thefe lafl:, cdlledt them into bundles, ind 
tie them with cane-> bands together, that 
they may be convenient to load, and in 
readinefs for the mules, if the land be too 
hilly, which convey them to the carts; 
. but if the elevations be not too fteep and 
inaccefiible, the wains can work upon the 
pieces, and in that cafe they go forward 
with their loads to the mill, by which 
means much time is faved, and expedition 
given : and I muft here obferve, that thefe 
animals fo patient and fo induftrious upoft 
all occaiions, are generally too much 
worked at the beginning of the crop, and 
more efpecially at night ; nor is there fuf- 
ficient care taken that the pads be welt 
fluffed, the crooks be prevented from cha- 
fing their (houlders and backs, and that 
their wounds be carefully and daily exa- 
mined, as well as drefl. 

It 



it Is of great comfort and confcqucnce 
Jikewife to the cattle, that their necks be 
Hot too much rubbed by the fridion of the 
yokeSi that the wheels be kept conftantly 
greafed, and that the draught of the wains 
be made regular and eafy« 

The cattle-meh and the mule-boys, the 
tra(h-carriers, the feeders, and the watch- 
men who, attend the pens^ fhould be all 
allowed warm clothing in crop-time, is a 
protection againfl: that cold which the 
fordier experience upon the hills, and the 
latter about the works, and in their differ 
rent chilly fituations at night« 

An European, who Would be almoft di£- 
iblved were he to work beneath the vertical 
ardours of a tropic fun, does not always 
confider, when he expreffcs his furprife that 
the negroes (hould be obliged to labour in 
fuch an idtenfity of heat, that the climate 
is congenial to their natural feelings, and 
that the careful benevolence of Providenoo 
has thickened their fkins, to enable thech 

Vol* Ih F to 
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to bear what would otberwife be infuf*^ 
ferable: be is too apt td judge of theif 
conAitutions and feelings by his own, and 
does not feem to confider that, if they were 
removed to England, and were obliged to 
abide the pelting of the hail, the fleeces of 
the fnow, or the rigours of the froft, their 
powers would be ufclefs, as their exer- 
tions would be numbed ; and t)iat tbeir 
fituation then, from a contraft of the re- 
gion to, that in which they were born, 
would be more deplorable and dangerous 
than bis would be, if obliged to labour 
in the higher latitudes* 

That the real work of the negroes is not 
fo violent, nor continued fo long in the 
day without relaxation, as that of the pea- 
fants in England, may be collected from 
the interruptions which are occafioned by 
the frequent and heavy continuance of the 
rains which deluge the country for fo many 
afternoons in the year, and from other ac- 
cidental intermiflions of labour, which may 
l>e derived from cuftom and from climatCr 

Their 
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Thdr exertions out of crop^ are fcTdom 
required for more than thirteen hours in 
the day; and the remainder of the four- 
and-twenty, the generality of them may 
conJfider as their own, and may difpofe of 
them in any manner agreeable to their 
inclinations. 

Happy would it be for them, and for 
the domeftic comforts of the country^^ 
eould they be taught, or encouraged to 
take delight in, any iedentary erpploy- 
ments, when they have fo many vacant 
hours, in the rainy feafohs, that might be 
attended with profit to themfelves, with 
ufe to their families, or that might confine 
them, with good-hunioured induftfy and 
patient retirement to the pleafing care and 
fober management of their children, and 
thence introduce a domeftic leflbn of in- 
ternal quiet and fubordination, inftead of 
wandering abroad themfelves from planta- 
tion to plantation, making thofe idle and 
.Worthlefs »fho naturally look up to them 
for example and for conduft, and .thus 
F 2 import 
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Import drunkennefs and theft, and a long 
lift of minor vices that debilitate their con- 
ftitutions, and lay the foundation of im- 
piety, difeafe, and death. 

A perfon who has not been ufed to the 
labour of negroes in our colonies, would 
be at firft furprifed to obferve in how fliort 
a fpace of time a good gang of able la- 
bourers will get through a piece of ftanding 
canes, particularly if they be ratoons, and 
thofe be rather fliabby,' and which arc . 
commonly the firft that are cut at the 
commencement of the harveft, as they 
will anfwer full as well as thofe from 
which more produce is expelled, for a 
trial of ihe mill, the heating of the cop- 
pers, and as a partial experiment of the 
yielding of the cancst 

This valuable plant requires great care 
and labour to cut : if ftanding up and well 
trafhed, not fo much as when it is leaning, 
and has more ftraw upon it; and in this ftate 
a very little is required, when compared 

with 
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vrith what it will demand when entirely 
lodged and flat upon the ground. When it 
happens to be in this fituation^ it muft be 
difencumberfed of the tra(h; and it is often 
obliged to be dug out of the earth, inta 
which the eyes may perhaps have (hot, 
arid from which may have grown out a 
number of fuckers of confiderable thick- 
nefs and length. 

The firft cut is made at th€ top of the 
plant, if it be not out of reach on account 
of its height: in the latter caie, the chop 
is made at the bottom ; the leaves are di-> 
vided from the ftem; and the latter will 
require, in proportion to its growth, one 
or two feparations befide. 

Some of the tops are carried to the pens, 
where, mixed with fait, or indeed without 
it, for I have never found it of any ufe, it 
makes excellent food for the mules: what 
are left upon the piece, will ferve as fodder 
for the cattle. The trafli renjains upon the 
ground, to anfwer the future purpofes of 
manure; to preferve the land moid and 
F 3 cool 
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cool during the drynefs of the crop, and 
to prevent the weeds from getting toQ 
much a-head, before the young ftoles 
ihali have Had a clearing, and covered the 
ground. 

So foon as the canes are cut and tied^ 
they are carried upon very hilly and ftecp 
eftates, by mules ; upon fiat land and eafy 
elevations, by wains : the burdens are de- 
pofited at the front of the mill-houfe, into, 
which two or three weakly or hew negroes; 
Coriivey them, and where they are placed 
upon a table> or frame, from which the 
feeders can with conveniency remove them, 
and afterwards infert between the canes of 
the mill, by which, and the rev6lution o£ 
the rollers, their juice is expreffed. 

- The liquor is conveyed through a 
Wooden gutter, fome of which are lined 
with lead, to the receiver in the boiling- 
Jibufe; and from thence, as before ob- 
ftrved, into the clarifier, where it has its 
temper of lime: it is there ikimmed and 

cleaned s 
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cleaned I and when fufiiciently purified^ it 
is handed forward to another copper of 
a proportionable diminution of iize^ and fp 
on to the fmaller coppers, and laft of all 
to the teach, where the liquor begins to 
granulate; and from whence, when fufH- 
ciently boiled, it is difcharged into the 
coolers, of which three, that are capable 
of holding as much fugar as will fill a hog«- 
ihead each, that is to fay, as much as will 
receive four or five times the contents of 
the teach, if it be of ninety gallons, are 
as many as will be found nece/Tary upon 
any plantation that does not work more 
than a fingle fide of coppers; if both fides 
be worked, the dififerent utenfils mufi: bf 
confequently doubled. . 

Thefe coolers were formerly compofcd 
of cppper; but they are now almoft uni- 
verfally naade: of wood, and cedar is the 
befl; that can be applied to this purpofe. 

When the fugar is fqfficiently cool and 

firm to admit ^f removal, or potting, it is 

F 4 conveyed 



conveyed by bafons of copper, or by pails^ 
into the curing-houfe adjoining, where 
empty hoglheads are placed upon the 
ranges for its reception, - 

The fkimmings, or the dirt and trafii 
that rife to the furface of the coppers, are 
conducted to the flill-houfe, where mixed 
with dander, or the fediment of the ftills, 
molafles, water, and oftentimes the juice 
of the tainted canes — it is, with thefe dif- 
ferent ingredients, commixed and fet, and 
then left in the cifterns to ferment. 

When the fermentation has fubfided, 
the liquor is racked off into the flill; and 
when it defcends in fpirit, this firft run-^ 
ning is called low wines, and is depofited 
in a large butt conftrufted for this parti* 
cular purpofe; frpni whence it is again 
pafled into another vcffel of fmaller di- 
menfiops; and at the next condenfation and 
f^U of the vapour, it comes out rum. 



The 
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The crop of fpirit will depend much 
l3pon the ilate of the canes^ and the care 
with which thofe that have been tainted^ 
(hall have been feleded : the general average 
is deemed to be one puncheon of rum for 
every two hog(heads of fugar; but that 
fiill-houfe^ vas I before obferved^ and muil 
again repeat^ is unfkilfully managed^ or 
negligently attended, or there muft be fomc 
particular property in the cane, or • in the 
land upon which it has been cultivated, if 
it do not give a more coofiderable propor- 
tion. 

The more fugar is regularly made in a 
week, the more fteady will be likewife the 
quantity of rum ; and as the firfl is the 
principle of the lafl:, and does not admit of 
any defcription but what may be taken, 
from the mechanical procefs of diftillery^ 
I (hall return to a further account of the 
inanufaflure of fugar. 

The time in which it may be faid that 
^ ho|;(head of fugar is fufiiciently cured^ 

will 
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will depend upon msuiy circumflances i 
upon more perhaps than may be fuppofed 
by thofe who only follow the common 
procefs^ and who loiter on from wciek to 
week.^ and making with the fame exertions 
the fame quantity of produce, of the fame 
ilaple and complexion^, .with the fanore in-* 
difference and inattention, have not a com* 
petepcy of pradioe, or a refource of ideas, 
to difcoyer how the crop may be accele- 
rated, the fugar improved, the labour re- 
lieved; or how the mill without draining, 
the negroes without toil, or the cattle 
without being puflied, may be kept con- 
tinually at work with moderation and with 
profit* 

The fugar will cure much fafler in dry 
than it will in moift, and in moifl than it 
will in rainy, weather; and the more air 
1$ introduced into a curing-houfe (and aii: 
I fhould prefer to heat), the fooner will it; 
be fit for market: but to fend it down to 
the barguadier before it- is fufficiently dry^^ 
"is unprofitable ; for the motion of the cart^ 
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will make it give; and benice thofe mokAE* 
will ran, and be wafted upon the roads,- 
which might harie afliftiBd the ftill-houfe^ 
and have augmented the crop of rum» 
Some fugar will core in three weeks or z 
month; and fome will not be dry ia 
double that time; and that which fljall 
appear to be firm while the weather is 
dry, will becoi^e fc^t with *i» ^Ucratipn of 
the feafon$. 

It was fbrmeriy thfe fcuftdiA, «ttd H 
perhaps upon fbmife phntations at pre- 
fcnt too much prevails^ to have not only 
one or two hair-cloth ftrainers iq the 
receiver, but one of wire, between every 
two or three coippers^ hot this prafficc 
having been found ufdlc^, began, fotoe 
years ago, to be_ gcheraUy e»pl0ded: it 
is an expence and trouble that can, and 
ought, in my opinion, to be disfpenfed 
with J for, if the liquor be not properly 
pleanfed in the clarificr, it will be in vain 
to cxpeft its purification, in the other \tef^ 
fch through which it iball pafs. A wiijket 
' bifket 
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bafket at the entrance of the receiver^ and 
another to catch the fcales of the teach^ or 
any other filth that may happen to get into 
the fugar after it is boiled and delivered 
from the lail copper, are as many as any 
boiling*houfe. will find it necefiary to ufe. 
Expence and labour are too often aug-* 
mented, when in fadt they ought to be 
particularly guarded againft upon every 
plantation. As to the broken trafh that 
may find its way from the mill-houfe to 
tjie great copper, that is of little confe- 
quence; nay, I do not know but it for- 
wards> in fome meafure, the clarification of 
the liquor. 

If the drainers be not conftantly kept 
clean, which thofe who are acquainted 
with the natural indolence of the negroes 
will of courfe imagine to be not always the 
cafe, they will require an acidity which, 
when communicated to the fugar, will be 
particularly prejudicial at leaft, if it do not 
abfolutely prevent its granulation : bcfides, 
as thefe drainers are confiderably elevated 

above 
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-above the level of the coppers, the ftftgf oes 
muft neceflarily be obliged to raife their 
arms in proportion, in the delivery of the 
liquor ; and hence of courfe the labour will 
be increafed by the demand of additional 
ilrength : whereas every poffible plan (hoald 
be adopted to diminifh, father than to in- 
creafe their bodily exertions; and of this 
position, if th,e overfeer do not feel im- 
mediately the force, the planter ultimately 
will- 

The ladle with which the fagar is deli- 
vered, being at the extremity of a long 
lever, is in itfelf particularly heavy, but 

• which, when full of liquor, muft be con- 
fequently more fo ^ and if it require ftrength 
and pradice to forward it, upon a level, 

' from one copper to another, even when the 
negroes are juft come upon their fpell, and 
confequently frefh and vigorous^ — how di- 
ftreffing muft they find it, if the labour be 

< increafed with their weaknefs, and if they 
be obliged, when weary and wrought down, 
to raife an augmented weight to an addi- 
tional 



tidnai heightl and how difcouraging, wiieil 
it 16 abfolutely known to be- a work^ not of 
neceffity, but fapererrogation! 

As the boilef6 at the different cbppers^ 
tkrhen ti\x(h, or even partially boilings a» 
obliged to be upon their feet to attend 
them at leaft twelve hours out of the four-*" 
and^twenty, if there be not a fufficient 
quantity of negroes upon the eftate to 
make up three fpells> and thus relieve 
them — ^it is faid that they often fufFef 
from the hardnefs of the ftones, or the 
firmnefs of the ground^ upon which they 
flandi and that hence diforders of the hgd 
are frequently induced ; and this fappoii- 
tion, I am afraid^ is but too well founded* 
If mats were therefore fpread upon the 
Aanding-places by the fide of the copper^y 
and if even temporary feats were fo contri-* 
ved as not to interfere with the convenience 
x>f the work^ aad upon which they might 
now and then fit down to reft themfelyqs^ 
when the flacknefs of the fire^ the want of 
liquor^ or any other accidental circumftance 

mighf 
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inight give a papfc to labour; it mighty 
I thank, be attended with beneficial con- 
fequenccs. 

It was formerly the univerfal cuftom ta 
introduce curers, or thatch«-fticks> about 
feven in number, into the hog(heads, pre* 
vioully to the potting of the fqgar, ift 
order to form drains for the difcharge of 
the molaffes : the confequenee was, that 
a hard cruft was foon formed around the 
fides, and the fyrups were of courfe rather 
confined in the intermediate fpaces, thaa 
fuffered to depurate. Thefe flicks are, I 
believe, now almoft entirely exploded ; the 
fugar certainly cures full as well, if not 
better, without them; the molafTes will 
find their own out-lets; and, let the caflcs 
be ever fo tight, they will work a ready 
way through the crevices and the knots of 
the timber of which they are made; and 
that hogOiead that goes full from the 
plantation, will fland a better chance of 
arriving (o at the ba^guadier: as the mo-* 
tion of thewu will naturally break, the 

cruft 
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crUft around the vacant bolei which thd 
curers had occafioned; and of courfe, when 
they become filled up» the caik cannot have 
the appearance of being full. 

Some people repack and ram their hog-^^ 
flieads at the barguadier, by which means 
the weight of each will be much aug- 
mented; but then^ is there not much 
wafte occafioned by thus flarting the pro-^ 
duce from one to another? Is there not 
much pilferage and trouble obferved in 
this practice ? Is not the grain confiderably 
l>roken9 and hence the molaffcs fet a-^ 
draining? Are they not more apt to be 
fcrewed^ and injured on board of fhip^ than 
more lights and hence more fafe^ as more 
convenient cafks could poffibly be? 

The common fize of a fugar-hogfhead 
is forty-two inches in height^ and thirty- 
fix acrofs the head i and it is not an eafy 
matter to make one of thofe dimenfions^ 
when well cured and quite fulU to con- 
tain more than fifteen hundred weight of 

good 
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good fugar: if filled with that which is 
taanufadiWed upon hilly and dry land, 
it will very feldbm turn out To mucli. 
If therefore two hundred weight more 
be forced into the calk, already full^ it 
is eafy to conceive how much the hoops 
and the ftaves will be (trained, and confe- 
quently how liable to be broken in the 
cartage to the wharf, or when fere wed into 
the hold of a (hip. 

We will fuppofe that one hundred tons 
of produce ftiall be conveyed from a plan- 
tation to market, in caflcs of the common 
fize, and (hall be (hipped without being 
opened and filled up* If that quantity be 
ftarted into other hog(heads, the total 
weight iriuft naturally be diminiflied by 
wafte, thefts and drainage : befides, if this 
pra(^ice be adopted to fave ftaves, hoops, 
or wharfage^ the fuppofed gain will be 
found not only trifling, but fallacious i if 
to fave wharfage, it is true that eighteen 
hundred weight of fugar will not pay 

Vol. II. G more 
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more than fourteen hundred : bat I muA 
infift, that where it fhall be re-packed, 
the proportion of the original hundred 
tons will be ultimately found to turn out 
lefs. A planter cannot be deceived in 
his amount of produce^ if he will flrike an 
average of lixteen hundred weight upon 
all his fugar made in the crop* 

Having made many experiments myfelf 
(and experiments in Jamaica are generally 
attended with expence and lofs), I am able, 
in fome mcafure, to fpeak from convidion; 
and I do not know whether tiertes, three 
of which ought to contain as much as two 
very large hogiheads, will not deliver their 
contents more free from lofs and damage, 
in England^ than cafks of any dimeniion 
whatever. 

The hogflieads fliould be certainly well 
cured, and quite full, before they leave the 
plantation: they fliould be carefully ^nd 
fubilantially made; and if fome additional 

hoops 
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hoops were to be added, to make theih 
taore cOilipa(a alid ftrong, the planter, a^ 
well as the merchant, alid the bwhcfs of 
veflels, wolald be gainers by it. • 

Sortie bVerfeers pot their fiigar ekttcmely 
told; and fome, on the contrary, xomi* 
paratively hot. Both pradices, I think, 
are wrong: the heat (hould be moderate 
and equal; and this may be eafily fefFefted^ 
provided the coolers be of proper numbef, 
convenience, and &tCi. Cold fugar put 
Upon hot, or hot Upon cold, are im- 
proper; nor do I think the pains that 
are fotiietimfes taken to varnifli ovet- the 
tops of the hogflieads with that which is 
in an almoft liquid ftate, or covering them 
with a wet blanket, are fouiid to be other* 
wife than deceptive. 

Of the quantity of loads bf banes that 

will be fufficient, when exprelTed, to fill 

la hogfliead, the calculations tnuft be va- 

irious, and muft depend upon foil, Atua-^ 

^ G a tion, 
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tioo, and clicnajte; and after thefe, vpoa 
experience, flrength afid indoftry. Upon 
Arong, hilly land, they require invariably 
Ufs than they do upon the plains where 
the juice is not {o much concoded, and 
confequentjiy not fo rich : upon the former 
I have, known the liquor contained ia 
eight c^rt^loads of canes, fufficient, wbea 
boiled, to fill a hogihead; when upon the 
flat land of the fame ^(late, it has taken at 
Icaft twenty* 

Of the number of gallons of liquor to 
return fixteqn hundred, weight of fugar, it 
Is likcwife impoiiible to fix a general rule 
qf eftimation, as this will likewife depend 
upon the cifcumftanc^s above de^ribedi 
hut then too, a^ the juice of the canes upoa 
hilly land is more rich, fo will, of courfe^ 
a lefs confiderable number of gallons make 
a hogflicad, than what will h? found to do 
vpon flat land; and evqn qpon that of this 
laft defcription, it miift vary according to 
the qualities of the foil, thq exafl; perfcc* 

tioft 
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tibn in which thfe canes are cut, and the 
celerity and judgment with which the 
liquor is boiled. 

rhave known it take upon fbme eftate^^ 
and in fome years, from three to five thou«* 
fahd gallons of liquor to make a hogfliead 
of fugar ; and at other times it has not 
required eighteen hundred ; and upon hilly 
land I have known a hog&ead of fugar 
made from thirteen hundred gallons, when 
iixteea hundred would have been con- 
fidered as very extraordinary yielding* la 
proportion as the cafk exceeds ' eighteen 
hundred gallons of liquor, the yielding 
will become comparatively bad ; and of 
coiirfe the lefs it takes below this pro- 
portion, the more favourable will the 
yielding be i {d that, if the canes at the 
beginning of the crop do not exceed two 
thbufatid gallons, the overfeer need not 
complain, but may pufli forward his har- 
veft with the reafonablc hope that the 
cahes will daily continue to yield an addw 
G 3 tionaL 
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tiooal quantity of produce^ mth a reduce 
tion of materials. 

The more dry the canes are, the lefs 
liquor will they of courfe yield; bm then 
it Will go farther in proportion of fugar; 
I am, however, of opinion, that quantity 
is better than quality ^ and hence it is^ 
that flat eftates make more per .zcx^ than 
the hilly lands can do. 

Upon fome eftates the crop will depend 
upon the proportion of plants ; and upon 
others, almpft entirely upon ratoons:; and 
they will even make more from a fecond 
or third, than they will from the firft cutjj 
and there are others that will hardly bear 
more than a plant, inafmuch as the firft 
will be hardly worth a cleaning. 

Ratoon canes willj. upon all proper-* 

•tics, and ip all feafons, generally make 

the beft produce; yet are there exceptions 

to this rule, The fugar that is manu- 

fadlured 
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fa£lured from plants, if upon ftrongiand, 
is, I think, of a better grain, though 
not perhaps of fo fair a complexion as 
that which is produced from ratoonsi and, 
in confequence of its texture, will be 
more heavy at the, barguadier : what the 
latter therefore gains in colour, it is 
known to lofe in weight. 

Of the fpecific yielding of canes, it is 
difficult to determine, as this will vary 
upon all foils, with the feafons, with the* 
cultivation, and with the time of cutting. 

If plant-canes make upon an average 
two hogflieads an acre round, it is un-* 
commonly great yielding; if an hogfliead 
and a half, it is more than one eftate in 
ten will give; if only one, it may be a 
faving average* 

An hogfhead an acre from ratoonSj^ i& 

what very few pieces upon an eftate will 

yield;: three quarters is a good propor- 
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tion; and half a hogfliead, I fear, will be 
above the common medium: and; tljefe 
proportions, within my experience, I have 
feldom known, for a number of. years. 
Upon the grofs, exceeded. 

Some properties have been known tp 
make a hbgihead for every acre of cane$ 
that has been cut; but as fuch favorable 
yielding has not come more than once 
under Aiy knowledge, I am difpofed to 
think it fingular: and I have h.eard of 
others that have made an hog(head of iugar^ 
and a puncheon of rum, for every* flave 
and head of cattle upon the plantation: 
but here I muft obferve, that I have taken 
it upon hear-fay, but have not had an op- 
portunity to fubflrantiate the fadl. 

Of the value of an hog(head of fugar, 
much muft depend upon the quality of the 
produce, and upon the (ize of the cafk: 
fixteeh pounds fterling is a good price, in 
the time of peace; but in that of war^ 
the firft myft be' bad, and the laft light, 

if 
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if it^dp notexqecd:tf^alj;;. ^^dTomehave. 
been known to reach^ if not^tq nett^ mofc^ 
than double this lafi-^mentioned fum. 

If a punchfojiof rjicj^i^ia^ giv.e lefs tltaa. 
ten pounds, it if bai|ely^ f^v^ng pricje^ bi,it 
during the laft,war^ it frp ^uently. produ»^64 
from fifteen to twenty ppunds and up- 
wards, la war-rtLO^e^ Jamaica is the beft 
market for fugar, a^d London for rum,: 
in. the time of petipe, I fliould prefer the 
former for both : the price is not only, 
better for the firfl; article^ and the wg£^.^ 
and dr^ainagc of ;the paflage favedj biat th^, 
feller gains twelve poui^ds, of nett fugar iii . 
every hundred weight, and is lik9wjic.> 
allowed the value of t^^xaik. 

A planter who is independent (but veij 
few are fo), whp fellsi.his prodijqe iQ.thfB , 
Ifland, and who pays rum for his contini* , 
genciesj^ provifions^ and ilpres, can makCr , 
one hundred hogftieads; of fugar produce , 
mpre than 6e can whp is obliged, to con« 
iign^one hpQ^ffd an^. fifty to Europe: 

and 
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and this IS a pofition which cannot^ I be- 
lieve, be controverted. 

Having already been too prolix and too 
minute in my defcription of the produce 
of the cane, I fliall take the liberty, before 
I defcribe the continuance and concluiion 
of the crop, and dwell upon the different 
qualities of the land upon which this fin- 
giilar plant is cultivated, to take notice of 
fome images of rural concern which are 
common at that period of the harveft, 
when the operations of fugar-making are 
far advanced, when the young canes want 
a cleaning, the curing-houfe is become 
full, and the overfeer of confcquenc^ fends 
down the produce to the barguadier* 

At this time the boilers, the feeders, 
the mule-boys, and the trafli^carriers, are 
drawn off from the works, and are fet-in 
to clean, and to pull off the firft trafli from 
the canes, and to put them into fuch order 
as not to require any further attention un- 
til the crop (hall be completely finiflied. 

This 
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This labour of the field has been al- 
ready defcribed in the earlier flages of tho 
cane, in the. planting-feafoi), and admit 
not of Gourfe of more variety than has beca 
there explained* 

The wains and mules may be, indeed, 
cccafionally employed, for a few days after 
the mill is Hopped, in ciarting home the 
rum-canes, or tops. for the covering of 
the trafli-houfes and the negro-huts: the 
mill may be kept occafipnally about at 
night, to grind the former, or perhaps 
during the day, ihould there be a fufficient 
quantity to exprefs : and I cannot help 
again enforcing the nefceflary obfcrvance 
of this practice. 

The coopers are now buiily employed 
in heading-up the hog(heads, making tight 
the puncheons, and rolling the cafks. The 
waggons and the carts are attending at the 
curing-houfe and the ftill-houfe, to receive 
their different loads: the firft of which 
will in general carry four hogflieads, or 

ftvc 
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firo^ pttiiche6tis^ and are* driwn* by ten 
oxen; the latter^ two hogOiesLds, or three 
piiocheoii$, aod are worked by eight; ft>r 
at the firft cartiog»down> of the prod(tce» 
I fuppofe the roads to be good and even^ 
the cattle ftrong, and the weather dry and 
pkafanty 

Iftere is certainly nwch animatloiiii aa^ 
tbere.is much intereft, in the' profpe<3 of 
the conveyance ofwhat, in its laft perfiic^ 
tion in the Ifland^ was anticipated with fa 
nKich ttncertaiaty and dread i and the man^ 
bowever^ little- inclined to worldly affatrSj^ 
OMRnot help numberin^y ia imagination^^ 
the- cafk^ that pafsf before^ his eyes^ parti-* 
cularly as he eftimates his means by ^the^ 
weight of the loads^ and the recurrence 
of the journey w 

Ydu now- hear the heavy waggons thun-i 
deringi along ' thb roads^- and^b6fabld thi^' 
unwieldy oxen with a momentary exertion 
increafe their pace upon the level land, 
or'feacheic^ motion impelled by thefoU 

lowing 
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lowing impulie adown the gentte^ ^ptef* 
Hon of a hilU the chains rattUng^ tbe 
whips ecchoing, and the drivers (hoatif^^ 
the duil now rifing and afcending in co** 
lumns, and then like a mift di^rfitig ia 
the air; while the horfes, the herds^ and 
the flocks^ diilurfoed by the confttfibn of 
found, and the approaching uproar, fcttd 
acrofs the paftures, and then return and 
ered their heads, as if in defiance of what 
(b late alarmed them; and again redififc 
their necks, and browze the fcanty paf- 
turage of the land, which appeari or whitt 
with duft, or of a rufTct hue occafiofted bf 
the continued drynefs of the weather* 

When they arrive at the wharf^ and th« 
caiks are either rolled into the fibres ot 
iheds^ or into a convenient fituation fyt 
the boats to receive them, the fcene is va« 
tious, liyelyi and amufing. 

Here iland the patient oxen, and tbs 
wains or empty or unloading; here X heap 
of logwood, there a pile of boards^ aifii 

on 
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On one Me a mafs of (laves and fliingle§ } 
while in the intermediate fpace between 
that and the fea is obferved a confufion of 
hogdieads and puncheons rolling out froni 
the different buildings, and by degrees en*' 
cumbering the wharf, which, projefting 
into the water, appears to be a prominent 
feature of the general fcenery : the fpiral 
mails of the craft on each fide or rife or fall, 
according to the fwelling Or depreffion of 
the fea; while the boats become more and 
more ftationary, in proportion to the com- 
pletion of their loading i and thefe fail off 
with a frefli breeze (the waves murmuring 
under^ and breaking around their keels) 
to the different veffels that expeft them 
in the harbour, or (land off and on to re- 
ceive the laft trip of flores, or to wait 
for their paiSengers in the offing. . 

So foon as the firft beams of the morning; 
are obferved to glimmer upon, and to illu- 
minate the waves, the canoes are feen with 
emulation to cut the waters, and appeaf 
at a diflance like moving dots upon the 

bofom 
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bofom of the ocean. They now attain tho 
(hipping^ and either make their maiJcets^ 
on boards or put off again, and are for a 
time loft amidft their (hadowy huUs, and 
at lad appear upon the policed expanle^ 
and by vifible degrees attain the ihore« 
The little veffels are drSWn upon the fiknd^ 
and, either protedled by (heds> or cohered 
by the green expanfion of the fpreading 
mangrove, reiign the produce of the nighty 
with which the fiflierman enlivens the 
voluptuary with a difplay of the jew*fifli,. 
the hog-^iifh, the fnappcr, or the fnoiik, 
or contents the more humble appetite with 
the grunt, the mullet, and the fprat^ 

The more opulent fishermen are now 
feen to put forth their large canoes, and 
to (hoot the heavy feine with all its me£hes 
into the cove ; one fide of which is pro- 
tected by a tremendous mafs of brokea 
rocks^ and richly fringed with a variety 
of trees ; or adorned by rampant fhrubs and 
fpreading weeds^ that begin their fource of 
V^tation in the different crevices, and 

Voj-,.I|* put 
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put out and fpread their bloiToms and 
their leaves J in various and fantaftic (hoots, 
acrofs the unequal furfaces; or hang, a$ 
if enamoured of the quiet and refleding- 
iheets of water that are fpread beneath 
their penfile withes and gay profufion, in 
contraft to the glittering fands that are 
faintly reflected from below. 

On the oppofite (hbre, and rifing with a 
gentle fweli from the borders of the ocean^ 
is obferved a rich and fhady bank, adorned 
with groups of trees of enormous height, 
and depth of foliage ; and among their; 
tufted branches is plainly diftinguiflied the 
whifpering thatch -tree with its fantaftic 
ft:em and pendant leaves, which feem to 
arreft the zephyrs as they pafs, and ta 
allay, by their gentle afpirations and their 
tremors, the intenfity of heat which the 
lea-breeze, with its firft vifitation, begins to 
remove, and which, foftly ftealing over the 
glafly mirror, is feen, by degrees, to ruffle 
its quiefcent furface, and to occaiion the 
up-* lifted waves to break in (hort and fre^ 

quent 
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quent ripples Opon the beach, or to heat 
•with drowzy murmur again ft, or to wafli 
the bafes of, the jutting rocks that oppofc 
their paflTagc to the (hore» 

The bottom of the bay that is formed 
by the pitflurefque projedlions -above de-^ 
fcribed> appears a curve, behind which a 
road is elevated above the f^nds, which 
winds among flirubs ^nd Underwood, that 
are backed by mountains of an immenfc 
lieight, and which are romanticly clothed 
with a variety of trees, through which rib 
fun-beam darts to illume their mafTes, and 
to fchcer their glooms. The traveller is 
now feen to afccnd a riling hill: the eyfc 
perceives him at a diftance: he now fol-* 
lows the beaten track through the em- 
bowering lane, in which he is for a mi- 
nute loft: he turns, and is obvious again; 
till at laft he difappears, and ioiaginatioa 
is left to (hape his future journey. ^ 

The cove which I am endeavouring to 

defcribe, prefents one of the moft tranquil 
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And pleafing fcenes I have ever ob(erved; 
and I have had frequent opportunities of 
dwelling upon its varieties, fome of the 
leading features of which I have only 
mentioned. 

There are feveral large rocks that repre- 
fent the ruins of majeftic bridges, and 
which guard the entrance into this am- 
phitheatre of beauty; and it is within 
thefe that I fuppofe the fifhermen to 
uncoil their nets, to fearch for riches, 
where they are fo bountifully given to pa- 
tience and to induftry, in the depths of 
the ocean; and that they perfevere, with 
animation and with ikill, in that occupa- 
tion which not only procures pleafure, as 
it is attended with health, but which like- 
wife rewards their labours with profit and 
abundance, at the fame time that it admi- 
nifter; to the wants and the luxuries of 
others. 

There are but few objefts in landfcape- 
painting, that are more pleafing than a 

fweep 
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liVfeejj oF waters not too extenfive, and itt 
which is plainly marked the curve of the 
net, the corks of which, as they float upon 
the furface, are fcen to rife or fink accord- 
ing to the undulations of the wave^ and id 
which the meflbes are bbfcrved to be re-* 
flecfted, and to cut into angles, as it were> 
th* ci-yftals of the fea. The appcat-aricc 
of the boats from which it is launched^ 
thfe pidlurcfque attitudes of their conduc- 
tors, the foleinh impreffions of every thing 
'around, the melancholy gurgling of thd 
fwell that bt-eaks ardiind the keels, the fe- 
clufion of the cbve, and the tranquillity of 
the ebb or flow, have fuch effeds upon the 
lover of Nature^ and upon the mind of 
him who delights in contemplation and 
retirement, as hardly any other purfuit caa 
lb particularly iahd fo pleafingly affordi 

• Thfe fubjeft of fiihing hds been a ia-^ 
youritc with thfc beft of ancient and modcrii 
poets; ahd,, indeed, every idea that con- 
dutfts tis to the obfervati&n of watei*, iil 
tither its qiiiefcent or ruffled flate, is at-« 
H 2 tended 
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tended with a kind of melancholy pleafttfc^ 
whether it be indulged ia a morning walk, 
iKfhilc the firfl: beams of the fun begin to 
dance upon the waves^ or whether we ob- 
&rve the moon to filver over the tremblings 
boibm'of the waters. 

Wben ev'ning lulls the zephyr's bres^th to fleep. 
The boat defcending cuts the placid deep; 
Smooth flows the wave, the prow deliberate glides, . 
And a deaf murmur foothes the gurgling tides. 
The breeze, with gentle progrcfs, now invade* 
The tufted woods, and whifpers 'midft their fhades. 
Where, pcrchM upon fome branch, or witherM fpray^ 
The fcath'ry tribes attune their matia lay : 
And now tV increafing afpirations reach 
The waves that fcarcely wafli the fandy beach. 
But, foon converted into billows, pour 
Their breaking furges on the founding fhore. 

The firil four lines are taken from one 
of the Carmina Quadragefimalia, a publica- 
tion that is full of variety and claffic beauty; 
and the originals of whicb> while they fpeak 
for thenafelves, will deted the weaknef* 
with wJhich they have been tranflatcd. 

*« Cunt 
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^ C^wi zcphyrorum qmnis refidet fub vcfperc flatus, ^ 
<* Leato defccndit marmore cymba Icvis. 

« Sternitur unda lileni late; fola aequore toto 
*^ Lenia prolabens murmura prora ciet.** 

. The beginmng of the Tenth Cantata of 
Metailafio, feeois very appoiite to the ob- 
fervatioAs I have ventured to make. 

** Gia la nottc s'avvlcina: 
^^ Vieni, o Nice, amato bene, 
<* Delia placida marina 
^* Lc frefch' atirc a rcfpirar. 

«< Non fa dir che fia diletto 
*« Chi non pona in qucftc arenc, 
*< Or cbe un lento zefBretto 
<* Dolcemcntc increfpa il mar.'* 

The night already draweth near: 
Come then, my Nicey, come, my dear. 
And 'from the ftill, tranfparcnt feas. 
Inhale the frefli and balmy breeze. 

Thou canft not tell with what delight 
Th' inviting fands refleft the light. 
How plaintively the zephyrs figh 
To curling billows their reply. 

I can, even at this diilance, almoft fancy 

myfelf to be walking over the filver fands 

H 3 that 
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I 

that glitter upon the fequejftered beach 
above defcribed; that I obferve in my walk 
the wains defcending from a peighbouring 
hill; and that I behold^ at a little diftancej^ 
a romantic and a ruined wharf, that is em- 
bofomed in a rock, and hung over with 
withes and flaunting bowers, to which the 
age and majefty of the overhanging trees 
have given prptcdion and growth. 

I now obferve the fifliermen, in imagi- 
nation, to thread a path among the brambles 
and the bufhes, in queft of fome retired fpot 
upon which they may repofc and rbaft their 
fifti, unfeen by curiofity, and undifturbed 
by noife, except it be the flutter of parrots, 
or of pigeons, among the branches around i 
or the fcream of the aquatic birds that are 
alternately fwimming, or diving among 
the rocks ; or of the numerous flocks that 
leave the mountains in the mormingj^ or of 
thofq that come from the diflant feas, to 
foofl: upon the foreft-boughs by night, 
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While fome are faftening their fcanocs, 
and ftretching their nets upon poles to dry, 
there are others employed in bearing the 
finny loads, and fome in carrying wood, 
or preparing the fire for the gratifications 
of hunger, the comforts of warmth, or the 
foqial converfe that the pipe occafions* 

The ruddy flames are now feen afpiring 
among the bufties ; the adjoining rocks are 
confcious of the blaze, and the fea returns 
its cheerful luftre. 

There is a fomething in the drawing of 
a feine, that occafions a pleafing impa- 
tience ; and the variety of fifties, of diffe- 
rent (izes and kinds, that are taken withip. 
Its fweep, cannot fail to intereft oqr cu- 
riofity, as well a§ frequently to excite 
pur feelings* 

When a flioal of mullets is about to be 

inclofed in the net, the fea appears to be 

alive: they dart like lightning from the 

water; they leap over the inclofurc; and 

H 4 having 
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having regained their liberty, they fhoot 
down into the deptha of the ocean. 

The lines are now drawn with gcntlencft 
and caution: a refinance is felt: a turilq 
is now fcen floating upon the furface; it 
plunges again to the fands : the fi{h of a 
middling flze are caught in the meflies ; 
the fmaller fry efcape; the larger fpecies 
are taken out^ and brought on fhorei and 
the poor unrefifling turtle is caught at the 
botjtom of the feine; and while he fighs ia 
captivity^ his lufcious weight is doomed to 
fatisfy the unfeeling glutton, or is fent to 
England as a gift to wealth and indepen* 
dency. 

I cannot refrain from conveying the ideas 
of {i(hing/rom the fea, to follow and de- 
fcribe this occupation in the rivers ^ which 
will, I fear, branch out thefe remarks into 
aa inordinate length, and which qiay rather 
difguil, than amufe, the patient and liberal 
attention of my readers. 

From 
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From the latter ?p4 of February to the 
beginning of Aprils if tb« weather (hall 
have been» as it connnpioaly is at this pe« 
riod, at all dry, the rivers wiU be low, ao4 
hence more convenient for fifhing; an4 
the manner in which the cahpavres are 
taken, as I have feen it pra^tifed, prefents 
a very rural and a pleafing picture* 

A dam is made, before the commence*^ 
ment of the fport, acrofs fome particular 
portion of the river, by which it is known^ 
fro(D experience, that the fiih muft pafs ^ 
and at the bottom of this dam, and at 
given diftanccs, are depoiited a number of 
ik(h-pots^ into which thofe calapavres dartu 
which cio not venture to throw themfelves 
above the furface of the water. 

The net is launched Into the deeper parts 
of the river above, and is gently drawn 
adown the current by the perfevering 
llrength and labour of the negrois, who 
are, in fome places, obliged to dive, and 
to remain a confiderable tinoe below» to 

clear 
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clear the weights, when entangled by lags 
of wood, or rocks, or weeds; or to draw 
it, with confidcrable fatigue and exertion, 
when fwimming through the deeper ba- 
fons of the ftream. Thefe flounce on one 
fide, and thofe difturb the filence of the 
banks on the other; while fome remain 
behind, to fee that the corks proceed with- 
out impediment, and that the finny tribes 
do not efcape their vigilance and toil. 

So foon as they come to a convenient 
fpot to inclofe and take their game, a 
pkafing fcene of contention is obfervedj 
the waters are difturbed, and the timid in- 
habitants dfirt here and there: fome efcape 
from the toils, but are perceived, by the eye 
of vigilance anddiftruft, to fwim with ve-» 
iocity through the (hallows which a ledge 
of rocks has made: they now come to a 
narrow paflage, in which their flight is 
made uncertain by their fears; when all at 
once, With a fudden fl:roke, the gagged 
harpoon arrefts their courfe, difcolours the 
waters with their blood, and thro^y8 them 

QUI 
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out the v(rrithing vidtims to a want tt 
cunning, and a iacrifice to the arts of 
man. 

The &(h are ordained to bear their £^U 
ferings without the fighs or murmurs of 
compl^nt; and may even teach the phi- 
lofopher this lefToa — to be refigned and 
piute in dc%th. 

Who can behold, within the filvcr brook. 
The worm convulsM upon the barbed hook^ 
Or fee, with brutal and with fond defire^ 
The gaudy perch in agonies expire ; 
Or, without tcndernefs of mind, bchpld 
7he panting carp refign his fcales of gold; 
And which, when once it has foregone its breath, 
llegales the glutton by the pangs of death? 

^* The verieft beetle that we tread upon^ 
^* In corp'ral fufPrance feels as great a pang 
^* As vrhefi a giant dies.'* 

What a fublime idea is this of Shake- 
fpcare! How very pathetic, and how true! 
Jfle felt, he \yrotc like man; bu^ whp can 
humanife the brute ? 

The 
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The net is now reduced from a large 
fweep, into an apparent oval : the fiflier* 
men are all attentive; they drag with caa« 
tion: a fi(h is feen to occafion the corks 
a momentary tremor; and down at once 
a diver plunges : the filver fcales of ano- 
ther are juft feen to glimmer in the wa- 
ters; a fecond defcends, and fecures his 
prize: a third is ftruggling in the me(hes; 
and a third negro arrefts it by the gills^ 
and throws it gafping on the (here. Some, 
more expert than others^ will bring up one 
in each hand; and others will afcend with 
their prey^ convnlied in agonies, between 
their teeth: and I have even known a 
££herman call out to his comrades, to feize 
upon one that was ftruggling beneath his 
feet. 

The net is clofed, and its contents ex^* 
mined : the fmaller ii£h, as before defcribed, 
are taken ^ the larger have efcaped : the iifh- 
pots are fearched, and in fome are two or 
three enormons calapavres found, which 
weire taken iu their endeavours to efcape. 

The 
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The dam is repaired^ the pots re-fet, and 
the feine is carried down to a lower part o£ 
the dream. 

The river is now feen to tumble over a 
ledge of rocks, into the fides of which it 
has drilled a fucceffion of caverns. The ' 
negroes dive into, and explore the fubter-* 
raneous retreats, nor heed the refounding 
cataract that thunders over head, or that 
engulphs them in the hafty vortex, below* 

A head is feen to emerge from the depth 
of waters, and the voice gives a promife of 
abundance of game : it fuddenly dcfcends 
again into the noify element, but foon rifes 
with a double confirmation of hope, and 
vigilance is accordingly proportioned to 
the expeiflations of fuccefs. 

A fi£h is driven firom the hole in th«( 
cock: it afcends the cataract; it cuts its 
way with precipitation, but its icales aie 
k^ni the net is turned to receive faim;^ 

ihould 
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fiiDuid he efcape the aquatic ohadi: tlilf 
jtegroes dive at oDce, and folloM^ him iata 
the depths below: they drive him B^e^ 
and they overtake him there: he endea-« 
vours to elude them, but dashes upon the 
lair> and is fecdred and taken^ 

The game being now driven from one 
part of the river to another, they at lad: 
take refuge in a deep and capacious hclci 
which being encumbered with dumps and 
buflies, will not admk of the drawing 
of the feiae, but which is in confequencd 
firetched out to guard the avenuesi and to 
prevent a too fudden efcape4 

It is in fuch a iituation* that the fkilli 
the labour, and the perfeverance of the 
negroes, are the moil obfervable : and it is 
/amazing how adroit and fuccefsful they are 
found to be« They may be abfolutely faid 
not only to intimidate, but to drive the 
fiihes from their natural element; for if they 
cannot take them by hand from the me/hes 

of 
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of the net, on account of the many obftriic- 
tipns in the holes to which they retreat^ 
they will flill, by perfeverance and alaroif 
expel them from their holds, and drive 
thepi into (hallow water, where they may 
be more eafily purfued and overtaken. 

I have feen a negro dive into the cham* 
hers of a rock, and in a few minutes bring 
out at leaft a dozen mullets, and fpme^ 
times one in each hand; while others^ 
who were not acquainted with the ftream, 
could not, with the affiftance of flies and 
nets, even capture a folitary one. 

Of all the diverfions in Jamaica, this 
fpecies of filhing was that in which I took 
the moft delight, as the river in which this 
fport was purfued, prefented at every turn 
fome pleafing or romantic view. 

In fome places the waters were feen to 
(hine among the branches of the diftant 
trees; in others, to glide with a quick and 

noi fy 
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iioiijr coarfe between adjoiAiDg hills; ^ken 
here collected in a deep add capacious ba» 
ion; and lower down were feen to preci-^ 
pitate themfelves in facceffive and ft*' 
founding falls, and thus continued to vary 
their courfe and their appearance, until 
they became almoft ftagnant to the fights 
and hardly feemed to creep amidft the 
arches of the bridge, or to wa(h the rufbes 
and the gnifs that grew fpontaneoufly apod 
their borders. 

Not far from the above-^^mentioned rivef 
is another* very ftrikingly romantic, from 
the blacknefs of its ftream, the mango^ 
trees that darkeiji its furface, and the roots 
of which are Angular and fantaflic in theit 
growth and appearance; and to add t6 
the awful impreflions of the fcene, the 
formidable alligator is often obferved to 
£in himfelf upon the banks, or to float 
an apparent log upon the heavy and un^ 
ivhoiefoQM waters. The land through 
which this lazy current flows, is cot^ 

refpondent 
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teFpOhdent to its fcemin^ly peftifcrous cur- 
rent, and is the nurfery and the afylum 
of toads^ of fand^fliesy and mufquitoes; 
and is not calculated for the refidence of 
any animals but fuch as are expreflive of 
ficknefs and difguft: and yet the mud-fi(h 
is found in the higheft perfection, in this 
lethargic flream; and the delicious crjb is 
fattened in thofe moraflcs with which it is 
on every fide furrounded. Thus Nature> 
bpnevolent in every thing, vouchfafes to 
make that land which is not fit for the 
cultivation of man, to produce fponta« 
Beouily, and in abundance, not only the 
comforts^ but the luxuries of life. 

While the wains are carrying down the 
produce to the barguadier, it may eafiiy be 
imagined bow many fituations they muii: 
pafs, that are beautiful from retirement, 
delightful from the lapfe of rivers and the 
windings of the roads, magnificent from 
mountains and from rocks, tremendous 
from the roaring of torrents and the head«* 

Vol. II. I long 
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loi^ fall of catara6b» ar foblime from tlie 
extremities of dtftanc^ the wafluogs of the 
forge, and the iotecmioable coofincs-of the 
ocean. 

In fome parts are obferved teraportrjr 
hovels for the logwood-chippers, whofe 
axes are heard to r efotind froni the depths 
of the wood, and who, divided date xlif- 
ferent groups, and traverfing the glooim 
in various diredions, prefent a Areae of 
buftle and variety, that would not dif« 
grace a better defcription, not be ixiWor«^ 
thy of the fketches of an artift. 

Some are felling the heavy timber, and 
fome with their bills are lopping the 
^branches; while others, fitting upon the 
roots or (lumps, are chipping off the bark^ 
while their children are icrambling m 
little parlies around them. 

The huts' that are erected for thispur^^ 
pofe, ^re removed from place to place» 

* according 



Jictordiii'g to the convenience of laboiirj 
and wherever fitiiated, have a very fimple 
and rural appearance. On the fides of the 
iroads are heaped-up the wood as faft a$ 
chippedi and where it lies in readinefs for 
the waggons and the carts, and with which 
they (hould be loaded while the weather 
continues dry j for fo foon as the rains fet- 
ioj frona the frequency of their journies 
to and. from the different wharfs^ they 
are very foon cut tip, and not only made 
diftreflipgly heavy, bjat very often alnaoft 
ImpafiTable, 

So fooil as all the produce diall be carted 
down* that, is fufficicntly cured, it be- 
condies hecefifary to pu{h on the remainder 
jq£ the crop, while the weather continues 
jFavourable, . and for fear that the canca 
ihould fuffer from drought* 

If the rains do not fet in lantil the iat*^ 

ter end of Aprili but the country be iti 

the mean time refrefhed by temporary ^ 

ihowers^ the hairveft will, by that time, 
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draw very near to a conclufion; but if ttie 
ieafons fhould begin about this period, it 
will be prudent to draw off the negroes to 
the fupply of the old^ or a plantation of 
new canes ; which, if completed with ex- 
pedition, and a few dry weeks fliould fu- 
pervenc, the procefs of fugar- making will 
foon be terminated; and the planter fhould 
think himfelf fortunate in having had fo 
favourable a year# i 

If the crop (hall be finiflied in April, and 
all the following month (hall happen to be 
dry, very little produce will then be left 
Upon the ranges of the curidg-houfe, or in 
the ftill-houfe ; and of courfe the cattle 
will be much relieved, when the rains 
(hall be heavy and continual : and if is 
therefdre of infinite confequence that the 
mill (hould be put about as early in the 
year as poffible, that the heavy part of the 
harveft may be fini(hed while the weather 
is dry and favourable, the produce carried 
^ovvn while the roads are good, and that 
the canes, as before obfervexJ, may have 

an 
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an early cleaning. It is certainly bet.er to 
Jofe a little at the beginning of the crop, 
than to run the rilk of lofing much at the 
end:- befides, that eflate which is late in 
its operations one year, will be of confe- 
qucnoe fomewhat backward the. next. 

The procefs of fugar- making is certainly 
pleafing when the weather is favourable, 
and the canes are yielding well: and an 
cftate that makes two hundred hog(head$ 
of fugar, in favourable feafons, one year 
with another, is boiling at the rate of 
fifteen hogftieads a week; and other pro- 
perties, more or lefs, according to their 
contraftion or extent ; but when the con- 
trary happens, no operation can be njore 
dull and tedious* 

When the oxen are creeping with a 
fcarcely-perceptible motion through the 
deep and heavy intervals, or their necks 
are fhaken and their fhoulders wrung by 
the irregular and diftreffing draught of the 
waina through the large and flippery ruts ; 
cr when their progrefs is impeded by th6 
1 3 immenfe 
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immenfe ftones which haie been rolledi 
}n to pave thofe places that were uncom- 
monly bad, and from which the rains have 
Wa(5hed the mould, and the wheels fd 
conftantly removed them-^whcn they la-* 
hour Under fuch difadvantagcs as thefe^ at 
the rifk of their limbs, if not their lives^ 
a few paltry hogflieads of fugar will hardly . 
make amends for their diftrcfs, or for the 
other lofles that are the confequence of a 
late and tedious harveft. 

At the fetting-in of the rains^ every 
thing about the works looks idle, cold,, 
and cheerkfs : the negroes are indolent and 
uncomfortable; the mules droop, and the 
carts are very flow in the depofit of their 
burdens. Sometimes, perhaps, for a whole 
day together, there is only one folitary load 
t£ canes to be feen at* the mill: it oftea 
WiitS many hours together for a fc'anty 
fUpply: the coppers are not half full of 
Hquor; and that perhaps is fobbing over 
% declining fire, or perhaps all but on^ or 
tV?0 Site erttirel]^ empty, and the boilers 
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lounging about^ or fallen afleep. The fu- 
^ar begins to give; the curing-houfe is 
4vet and clammy I the mill-yard is full of 
trafli and filth ; ^nd in (hort the face of 
NattflKt and the works of man, feem to 
put oa ia melancholy change. 

At this uncomfortable conclofio/j of the 
hzrvoQi, and amidol the paufes which the 
delay of canes fo conftantly occafions, there 
are imprefiions that awaken the mind to a 
particular caft of reflexion, and in which, 
when contrafted with the lately regular 
and adtive fcene, I have very frequently 
indulged^ 

There is fomcthing extremely afTeiSt- 
ing, when there is but little water upoa 
the wheel, in obferving its revolving 
motion, and in attending to tl^e me- 
lancholy a)ur«>ur of the rills that gently 
fall from oioe bucket into another; while 
perhaps fotne poor afflidted- mourner is 
heard, in one corner of the mill-houfe, 
poDring out her complaints in geatle iighs 
I 4 ^ and 
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and falling tears^ in fad refponfes to the 
lingering drops; and while Ihe refts upon 
her empty balket, and lives perhaps un- 
friended^ unconnected^ and unnoticed, upon 
the plantation, the thoughts of her di- 
llant country, her connexions, and her 
friends, at once rufh upon her mind, and 
excite her fighs into tempefls, and increafe 
to torrents the guftiing of her tears; for, 
although infenfibility appears to be the 
charaderiftic of an African negro, yet are 
there many who have their feelings as ex- 
quifitely alive to the melting impreffions 
of tendernefs and forrow, as thofe who are 
diftinguiflied by a better fortune,- and have 
not to encounter the difgraceful perfecu- 
tion of power, or to bend the neck beneath 
the humiliating depreflion of bondage and 
defpair. 

When the mill is at work at night, 
there is fomething afFeding in the fongs 
of the women who feed it; and it ap- - 
pears fomewhat Angular, that all their 
tunesi if tunes they can be called, are of 

a plain- 
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a plaintive caft, Sometimes yoil may hear - 
one foft, complaining voice 5 and how a 
fecond and a third chime in; and prefcntly, 
as if infpired by the folemn impreffions of 
night, and by the gloomy bbjedls that are 
fuppofed to dwell around, a full chorus is 
heard to fwell upon the ear, and then to 
die away again to the firft original tone. 

The ftylc of finging among the negroes, 
is uniform : and this is confined to the 
women ; for the men very feldom, except- 
ing upon extraordinary occafions, are ever 
heard to join in chorus. One perfon be- 
gins firft, and continues to fing alone; but 
at particular periods the others join: there 
is not, indeed, much variety in their fongs ; 
but their intonation is not lefs perfect tbaa 
their time. 

A moon-light night upon a plantation 
is remarkably beautiful, and caqies every 
objedt to aflume a folemn and a, romantic 
jippearance. The overfeer's houfe, with 
the open piazza in fronts illuminated by 

the 



the rtys which play upon the walls, or 
dart through the doors and windows j; tho 
fokinn and the Spreading (hades which 
$te occafioned by the works; the reflec-» 
ttpns of the arches, over which the water 
is carried to the mill; an immenfe fig-tree, 
wbofe top IS filvered with the playful light, 
whofe branches receive and divide the rays, 
and whofe maify fhadows extend for a con- 
0derab}e diftance upon the ground, and 
limong which a folitary fleer perhaps, ha-<- 
ving broken from the pens, or (Irayed from 
the fattening pafture, is juft perceived to 
ihake his bead, impatient of the muiqai« 
toes that fwarm around — theie different 
images cannot fail to contribute their in- 
terefl to the rural fcenery, and to fix the 
eye in contemplation of the fplendid, or 
in contrafl of the gloomy objeAs, and to 
fill the mind with the mofl awful, the 
moft fin^pk, and the moil tender im-^ 
prefficms. 

The contemplative man is enamoured of 
vight} and whenever he dire^s his regar^t 

and 
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frdd fti^^ei^dous: vaodt ifit which the fihwc 
jfiioon then rides tiiumpliMit ia ber voiitb^ 
6nd by her proticnity t6 ear^ eddpfes th# 
!uftre of the more diftanc ftars^ cmd fpf^dl 
a veil of gloi-y over what wdald Ike, in her 
abfence, the ui^feen canopy of natorcy and 
the bond of filcncc and of flecp — d» con- 
templative man, I fay, who is ftruck with- 
tbcfe images and tbefe befleOiions^ eaniiot 
help looking into his heart, and pouring 
OQt his foul in penitence and hope, iii fall 
confidence in the tender inercics, and ia 
patient acqiuefcenoe in the ftcady juilacc^ 
of his Maker^ 

What frapr*ffions, oh the contrary, caa 
a fulgent fun and a gaudy day infpirc! 

Should the heat be in<ten(e, may one 
complains with petulance of i!he fenror 
<tf the noon- tide rays: fhould thofe be 
ckmded, the fame fault is found with 
Obnfflbration: if the weather conttaue 
too long dry, the man of intereft rrpin^; 

if 
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if too long wett he ftill is difcontented : 
and laftly^ if the feafons (hould be marked 
by temperate viciflitudes> he then inveighs 
againft the inftability of the climate* In 
ihort, every individual feem^ to be more 
or lefs diifatisfied with day : but where is 
he who does not look forward with im« 
patience to night ? 

The man of gallantry and fafliion is im- 
patient for the hour that favours feduiflion, 
. or that offers him an opportunity to (hine 
in the focictics and public refort of wealth 
and confequence; the moth of the day ex-^ 
changed for the glow-worm of night, or 
rather for the ignis fatuus that fends forth 
a ray to lead to darknefs and deflruc^ 
tiom. 

The patient hind looks forvvard to tho 
moon-light hour, as the invitation to re-<- 
pofe, and bleffes thofe friendly beams that 
condud: him on his way, and tha^t enable 
him, without expence or danger^ to regain 
his cottage, / 

The 
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The traveller is grateful for the be-^ 
nignity of its beams, nor needs inquiry to 
dired him to his inn. 

The philofopher is wrapped in the aw- 
ful contemplation of the fcenes around, 
and accounts for the filver luftre that 
adorns the groves, the rivers, and the 
lawns, and for the chilly dews that de- 
fccnd in pearly mifts to refrelh the earth, 
and for the genial profufion of which the 
inhabitants of Lima and of Egypt are, 
under fuch tranfcendent and eternal ob- 
ligation$« 

Bdt it is the aftronomer who, above all, 
is intereftcd in the fublime obfervance of 
a cloudlcfs night, when, forgetting the 
world as a lenfualift, and.Jofi in him«* 
felf as a man, he explores the argent lo- 
miliary, and confiders it only as a glit- 
tering fpeck of fand in that luminous 
ocean of glowing funs, by which fuch 
myriads of invifible worlds are fo flupen- 

doufly. 



iontty, fo regularly^ and fo Glcnt\y {rr» 
diated. 

How fublim6 is the idea of him who 
holds an i«tercourfe with the heavenly 
bodies, and is even fufficiently afpiring to 
iclaini in his works/ a converfe with his 
Creator; to inveftigate the laws which he 
has impofed^ to define his wifdom^ to af^ 
certain his ends, and to a0ert with confi*^* 
jdenoe that what he has dojae cannpt b$ 
otherwife than perfect I 

If fuch an idea be fublime> how bene-i- 
volent muft be that Power who has en** 
trufte4 his iecrets to man ; who has made 
liira the partaker of his benefits, and the - 
ci^ound^r of his will ; and who» defcend* 
jng from thorfe tranfcepdent heights ip 
which his favoured angels dare not look 
lip to the eifulgency of his rays, has even 
condefcended, from his inofdlnate goodnefs 
and mercy, to fend down a Vifitor, ihort 
only of himfelf in perfedion^ to take upon 
hkafclf the fame habits of mifery^ with the 
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difgrace of his condltiofi^ to teftcfa hitn ^ 
Hfeofjuftice and obedience, that he may 
tafte comfort upon earth, and thereby fe- 
cure a promife of bleflings hereafter. 

But it is the child of forrow who 
ought in an efpcici^l manner to blefs the 
night that whifpers to his fighs, and that 
weeps to his tears ; that feems to feel 
with pity, and to meU ait, his afHic-* 
tions, and which invites him to fUence, 
and calms him, to repofe^ for the moA: 
heavy fu£^riags muft lofe their ^orce by 
time, and the mofk, watchful eye be at laiS; 
deprefled by fleep. 

The innocent rman, howewr wi^tched 
in the day, may be conypofed ^nd haf)^ ia 
his flumbers, for the rrmeJVibraBce of >a^s«» 
fortunes doe^ not akirays ejcijd in dreams: 
-but Jet the ^ilty wretch beware bow 
•he dare commit hi$ thoughits to night; 
let iiim vefle^ urpon thpfe lines whid^ 
^akofpeasc jus |)ut into tbs nauth of 
iRichani^ * 

f^P gentle 
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'^ D gentle Sleep ! how have I frighted thee \ 
<^ But thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down^ 
** Or ftccp my fenfes in forgetfulncfs!'^ 

Let him ref!c6l upon thefc lines, and th^h 
commune with his heart, and try if it can 
be at peacei. 



As I have enumerated the different 
objects of rural impreflion, as they arofe 
in my mind while I was defcribing. the 
progrefs of the crop, and have ventured 
to intrude the refledlions they occafioned'; 
I fball now fuppofc it to be entirely 
concluded, and that the young canes and 
the ratoons are getting their firft clean-^ 
ing after its termination; that poifon is, 
according to cuftom, ftrewcd over the diP- 
ferent pieces, for the deflrudion of the 
rats; and that no one thing concerning 
fugar-makihg is left, for the feafon, un?- 
done, excepting the remnant of the pro- 
duce that is not fufficiently cured to be 
fent down to the wharf^ but which will, 
of courfe, be (hipped before the month of 
Auguft* I ihall therefore proceed to a 
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dcfcription of the plantain-tree ; a pro- 
dudion which is in general fuppofed to be 
inferior in value, but is in fome inftances 
fupcridf, to the boafted riches of the fu- 
gar- cane* 

I fliall be, I hope, excufed, if I mi- 
nutely defcribe the nature of this plant, 
the foil and fituation in which it is pre- 
ferably cultivated and found to thrive, the 
manner in which the land is prepared for 
its reception, and the method in which 
it is inhumed 5 the particularities of its 
growth ; its appearance, as well in its early 
as in its progrefiive ftate; the ufe to which 
its fruit is converted, when it has attained 
its period of maturity ; and how it turns 
out at laft to profit, as manure^ 

All kinds of ground provifions and corn 
are, as well as the plantain, fuccefsfully 
cultivated in the mountains ; but as this is 
done by the negroes in their own grounds, 
and on thofe days which are given to them 
for this particular purpofe, it does not enter 
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into the mafs of plafitation-labour : it may 
be however noticed^ that fome idea may bei 
conveyed of the manner in which they 
confume or employ that time whleh h 
given to them either for relaxation or 
profit. 

The hiimanity of individuals in Ertg- 
landy is too apt to exaggerate the real 
labour and fuSerings of the negroeis in 
Jamaica; and I fbould be forry, were I 
even of fufiicient confequence^ to advance 
one word that could, in any inftance, tend 
to the fupprcffion of a figh in their par- 
ticular favour. Their condition alone, in- 
dependently of any abufes to which a ilate 
of bondage may be fubjed, is fufficient to 
awaken the commiferation of the mofi 
unfeeling ; but yet let not the tongue of 
Benevolence in too peremptory a mantser 
iniifi:, that flavery like theirs is cut off 
from every enjoyment. 

Let Compaflion turn the eye, with fym-» 
pathy of heart, to thofe thoufands who 

weep 
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weep under the pangs and difgface of per- 
fonaU dnd' perhaps unrnqrited^ confine^ 
ment; who lament^ in folitary exclufion^ 
the lofs of liberty; or who arc difturbed, 
by noife and blafphemy, from brooding 
over in quiet forrow, thofc difappoint- 
ments they have fufFered, or thofc mife- 
ries they ertdure. 

If there be twenty thoufand perfons con- 
fined in the different gaols of the kingdom, 
for debt; and if it be fuppofed that the 
perfonal durance of one has an effedt upon 
cither the means or the comforts oi jive— 
how very great muft be the annual calcu- 
lation of mifery ! what afflidion muft be 
felt by families, what defpondency be the 
fate of individuals ! 

Of the numbers that die in the houfcs 
of mortification and of fhame, from a bare 
refledtion. of their condition, the calcula- 
tion is more confiderable than the inte- 
rcfted and the unfeeling will be inclined 
to fuppofe; for if an eftimate were to be 
K 2 made 
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fiiade of the broken-hearted alotie, inde«' 
pendently of thofe who a<ftually perifli for 
want of the common neceffaries and fup* 
ports of life^ the amount would (hock the 
philanthrophiftf as it ought to awaken the 
legiflator, to interefl the citizen, and to 
ihame the man. Happy are thofe^ in fome 
inftanccs, who are without property, and 
are confequently ignorant of law! Such 
are the peafantry in moft countries, and 
fuch are ihcjlaves in all. 

It is more particularly in England, the 
land of boafted freedom, that one man 
prefumes to have a fummary right to at- 
tach the perfon of another, and to over- 
whelm with fhame and forrow his bene- 
fadtor and his friend. It is in the power 
of a mean and an infolent creditor, with- 
out producing an honeft teftimony of liis 
debt, to confign to mortification and de- 
fpair, the life of him who is willing, 
and who would be able, were his means 
not fequeftercd to gratify the rapacity of 
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others, to difcharge his demand with 
punduality and honour. 

The perfon of no one is fafe, who owes 
ten pounds, although he may have a hun- 
dred ill his pocket to pay it, if the wretch 
to whom he is indebted this paltry fura, 
ihall either diflike the cut of his face, ihali 
have imagined fome perfonal flight, or 
(hall wifli, from an infolent malignity of 
heart, to cxpofe him to private mortifi- 
cation^ and to difgrace him by public 
(hame. 

How feldom do individuals exprefe any , 
compaffion for thofe who owe them mo- 
ney! Humanity is buried in interefl; and he 
who would fquander hundreds of pounds 
to gratify liis often tation and his pride^i 
would not give one (hilling tq refcue a 
fufFering wretch from want and mifery: 
and there are even numbers among thofe 
who have fubfcribed fo largely towards 
the liberation of negroes, who would not 
cancel a debt of fifty pounds, to relieve 
K 3 a human 
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k haman creature^ of their own religion and 
colour^ from the difgrace of confinement^ 
and the confines of defpair* 

By whom are the patient foldiers, and 
the much-enduring feamen, pitied ? The 
former are fwept away by the fcythe of 
deaths like cowllips in a field ; and yet no 
one feems to care whether they exiftedj or 
they died. 

How many thoufands of the latter de-« 
fcription of men are annually facri^ced to 
famine and difeafe, without even parta- 
king of individual commiferation ! and 
what numbers are fwallowed up by that 
tremendous and voracious element which^ 
indignant at the prefumption of man, has 
ftrewn rocks and quick- fands in his way, 
to forewarn him of his rafhnefs, to point 
out bis danger^ and, tbefe negledted, tq 
convince him of his end I 

The late awful fpedacle exhibited at 
Yarmouth, ipuft fur?ly congeal the Wpod 
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of every man of feeling, who (hall fufFer 
himfelf to form an idea of the domeftic 
affli<aion that muft confequently enfucf^ 
and yet the impreffion of the fcene may 
wear away with the hour that produced it; 
and he whp was not a witnefs of the de- 
ftru&ion, may not anticipate the miferics 
it has occafioned: nay, although it may be 
in fome inftances a public lofs, yet, after 
the firft afFedled figh of furprife ihall have 
evaporated, all future exclamation may be-* 
come for ever fuppreffed. 

How feldom does humanity take an in- 
tercft in the labour and confinement of 
the galley-flaves, who, chained to the oar, 
and fcarccly clothed, and barely fed, are 
obnoxious to daily toil and nightly flench; 
and that covering which proteds them from 
the beams of day, at the fame time expels 
that air which might help to refrefli their 
languid bodies, and to cheer their drooping 
minds* So little is their unhappy fortune 
commiferated, that the inhuman have been 
Sometimes known to take pleafure in their 
K 4 fufFerings, 
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fufFerlngs^ and have even beheld v^itboat 
compundlon their unremitting exertions 
lead to death. 

How enviable is the real fituation of 4 
good nfgrq^ to any of thofe of the above 
defcription I Thefe laft have not any time 
they can call their own; whereas the 
former has many weeks, nay months, that 
he can apply according to the bent of his 
inclinations, and for which he is not ac-» 
countable to any one. 

The manufadlurer, the artifan, and the 
mechanic, cannot be faid to enjoy their 
leifure; for thefe muft work to ward off fa- 
mine; and if (hey tal^e but ope day in the 
week, excepting Sunday, to themfelves, it 
is confidered as a theft upon their families^ 
and they will confecjucntly feel diftrefsi 
befides, they are obliged to work every hour 
in the day, and to parry their labour likewise 
into the night: whereas the occupatkins 
pf the negro are not fo unremitting; and^ 
^ven mcn(h^ in the year at leaft^ before 
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fix o*clock in the morning, and after fcven 
at night, his perfonal attendance is feldoin 
required, and it js of courfe difpenfed 
with* He has every Sunday throughout 
the year to himfelf, every other Saturday 
out of crop, two or three days at Chrift<» 
. mas, many days in the rainy feafons, and 
afternoons at other times belides ; and he 
js frequently laid-up for days, by imagi-r 
naryillnefs; and in whiph be is perhaps 
too often indulged. 

Haying feen it afTcrted in the public 
Sprints, that the negroes in the Weft- 
India lilands are not allowed any fpecific 
time for relaxation, I have been confe- 
quently induced to ftate the leifure they 
adually enjoy; and 1 could likewife enu- 
ftierate many other indulgences which 
they experience, were I not apprchenfive 
that I might be confidered partial : but I 
muft here take the liberty to enforce, a fe- 
cond time, an obfervation I have before 
ynade; and thofe who intereft themfelves 
v^ tni^c^ in the fate of the flaveS| wilU I 
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am fure^ excufe me when I aflert that the 
planter muft be a real gainer by every re- 
form that can immediately or ultimately 
tend to the comfort and happinefs of thofe 
upon whofe labour he is dependent for his 
own felicity and wealth ; and he {hould be 
the firft to come forward and enforce every 
benevolent inftitution that can either me^ 
liorate their fituations» or foften the appel- 
l^ition^ or fupprefs the rigours of bondage* 



It is now time to return to my promifed 
fubjei^. 

The plantain-trees are propagated from 
fuckers that grow out of the parent ftem; 
and when they are cultivated upon flat 
land, the^ holes in which they are fet 
are drawn in flrait lines, and about ten 
or twelve feet afunder. One large plant, 
or two fmall ones, are depofited in each 
bed; between thefe, are induced one or 
two rows of cocos; and between thefe 
ji^ain, is planted corn: and the fame me-» 
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thod is obfcrved and pradlifed, wherever , 
the nature of the land (hall be fufEciently 
level to admit of it. 

This valuable produ<3:ion will certainly 
in general thrive beft in the mountains^ 
where the frequency of rains, or the con- 
ftancy pf the dews, promote its growth, 
and refrefh its vegetation; and the more 
new the land, and the more deep the 
mould may happen to be, the more luxu- 
riantly will it thrive, the more large and 
abundant will be the produce, and the 
longer will it continue without the ne« 
ceiHty of a fecond plantation. 

The corn will be ripe in about five 
months; the cocos may be defpoiled of 
the excrefcent roots, or fingers, in feven or 
eight; and the heads, in ten or twelve: but 
ftill the abundance and the perfedtion of 
the crop will greatly depend upon the time 
in which the plant was made, the nature of 
the land, the care that has been taken pf 
It, gnd the various feafons by which it has 
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been either reftrained iti its growth, or 
brought forward to maturity. , What 
makes the coco particularly valuable^ and 
the reafon why it fhould be cultivated ia 
preference to any other provifions of the 
country, is the fingular property it has of 
remaining many months uninjured in the 
ground, after it 0iall have attained its 
utmoft perfeftion. 

The yam is likewife a very fine vege- 
table, and of which there are two kinds, ^ 
both cultivated in the fame manner, but 
gathered in at different feafons. 

The negro yam is rather bitter, and by 
f\o means fo fubftantial as the other fpecies, 
which is diftinguiftied by the appellation 
of flower-yam, to denote its fuperiority. 

Thefe ground provifions will not keep 
fo long in the earth, in the firft plant, as 
the coco will ; but when once they have 
taken root, they are not eafily eradicated, 
$^nd hence furniih^i^ about ChriAmas, to 
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thofe who are indaftrious, a temporary 
fupply of wholcfome food ; for old yams 
are certainly preferable, ia nutriment and 
tafte, to the new. 

This vegetable is raifed from cuttings 
of the root; every one of which is planted 
upon a little hillock of earth; and fo fooa 
as the {hoots are . fufficiently ftrong, they 
are fupported by fticks, upon which they 
twine and bear a feed, which is Ukewife 
ufcd for the reproduftion of this .whole- 
fome plant* 

The leaves of the cocos are broad and 
fucculent, and are excellent food for bogs; 
whereas thofe of the yam are fmall, and 
not convertible to any ufeful j>urpofe. 

The former referable a bed of docks ; 
the latter, if the fticks be tall, are not 
in appearance much unlike a diminutive 
hop-ground, when full of leaves. 
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Of the cafTavii there are two kihdi^ 
the bitter and the fweet. The firft id 
poifonous; but when the juice is exprefTed^ 
it becomes a very wholefome, but in its 
raw ftate & very iniipidy food ; but when 
toafted^ it is more palatable: and fome 
people, particularly the French^ I am told^ 
prefer it in their colonies to any vege- 
table whatever: they grind it as fine as 
powder, mix water with it^ and ufe it in 
this ftate. 

The fweet cafTavi is cultivated like the 
bitter, from cuttings of the branches; is 
not in the lead deleterious, but is not 
held in the fame eftimation with the 
other. The roots only, of both kinds, 
are the parts that are eaten; and thofe of 
the bitter will remaiii uninjured, in the 
land for many months, if not for years. 
As tbefe productions are not cultivated in 
large fpots, they have not a pidlurefque 
appearance. 
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The Eboctoycr is raifcd with moft fud-^ 
cefs in brick-mould land, upon the banks^ 
of rivers, and in which foil the produce ia 
abundant. It has heads and fiqgers like 
the coco; is apt to fcratch the mouth, if 
not properly boiled ; but is otherwife an 
agreeable root, and in tafte refembles an 
artichoke bottom. 

The fweet potatoe is among the minor 
provifions of the country; and where the 
land is loofe and favourable, its returns are 
very great : and when a large fpot of 
ground is covered with the leaves of this 
vegetable, it makes a verdant and a plea- 
ilng appearance. 

The plantain-tree, in point of nutri- 
ment and ufe, is, in the line of provi- 
fions, the flaple of the country ; and is cer-- 
tainly one of the moft valuable vegetables 
in the world. From its firft plantation 
until the time it frudifies, is about nine or 
ten months; but its growth and maturity 
will depend a great deal upon the nature 
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of the foil, the kindaefs of the feafoins/ 
and the care which (hall have been taken 
of it in its progrefs to perfection. 

I have known the plantain (hoot forth^ 
and the fruit become full, according to thd 
term adopted by the negroes, and which 
exprefTes the firfl: ftate in which it is fit 
for ufe, in lefs than eleven, but I believe 
that the average time in which it attains it^ 
will be found to be between fourteen and 
fifteen, months* 

If it be not gathered, or cut, v^hen if 
{hall have arrived at its perfed: growth, it 
will be feen by degrees to lofe its vivid 
appearance, to turn from green to yellow^ 
and at laft to become quite ripe; in 
which Aate it is a delicious fweetmeaty 
and not unlike the banana in taAe, and 
which tree it refembles in growth and ap« 
pearancei the ftem of the latter being, only 
diflinguiflied, independently of its fruity 
by ftreaks and fpots of black. 

The 
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The common height of this tree will* 
1 thinkj be found to be from twelve to 
twenty feet; the leaves fhoot out from 
the centre', are very long and broad ; they 
tremble to every breeze* are flb redded by 
the leaft wind* and they fall a viftim to 
the flighteft blaft. It is perhaps, through 
all its ilages, one of the tpofl beautiful, as 
it is next to the fugir-cane the moft va- 
luable plant, in the Weft-Indies* 

From the time that it (hoots forth its 
firft leaf, an almoft vifible increafe of ve- 
getation can be daily obfcrved^ and in 
proportion as the item rifes in height, 
and fwells beloW, the leaves are feen to 
clufter and to expand above. They are 
at firft of a yellowifli green, and fink im- 
perceptibly into darker (hades, until they 
appear, at a little diftance, to be almoft 
black: but when the fruit begins to ripen, 
they are feen to change their appear- 
s^nce, and to verge every day more and 
more near towards a rufiet yellow, until 
they become at laft of the colour, and par- 
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take of the property of ftraw, and arc ufcd 
by the negroes as thatch to cover thdf 
houfes. 

So foon as the fruit fliall be in that ftate 
which is called fulh the tree, urhich bear? 
but one -bunch at a time, confifling of 
from thirteen to twenty or thirty plantains^ 
is cut down ; and being left at the root^ 
it gradually decays; and being replenifhed 
with water, it fupplies with moifture, and 
ferves as manure, the progeny of fuckers 
that fhoot out around, in proportion to the 
richnefs of the foil, its protedlion from the 
trefpafs of cattle, thefrequency of (bowers^ 
and, more than all, the moderation of the 
winds. 

Some roots will throw up, and maintain^ 
from three or four to fifteen, twenty, or 
even a more confiderable number of fuc- 
cefSve plants; fo that, if no accidents of 
dry weather ftiall happen to burn them 
up, or hurricanes to break or throw them 
down, they will remain in continual bear- 
ing for a number of years, and will give 
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ixiort ta^tiiment to the land than they tike 
Irornit, 

The interior part of the tree is good 
food for cattle and hogs; and the latter 
will thrive txpon the off-fets of the roots> 
vrbich become almoft^ as hard as cocas> 
^nd may be applied with advantage to the 
J)ur|)ofe I iiave juft dcfctibed. 

The plantain ^treC) when it firft puts 
forth its fruit, is a Very beautiful pro- 
xiuftioto: it is enveloped in a thick leaf 
x>f a piarple colour, which is Ariped with 
ia varying (hadow of the fame tint^ and 
whicht in point of feel; is like the fenfa- 
tion of the finger upon velvets and which, 
as the produce fwells, is gently difplaced, 
and confequently fliews the nature of its 
growth. 

In the early flate of frudification* the 
plantains appear to be all compreiTed to- 
gether in their verdant bed; th«y after- 
wards by degrees expand, and iland out 
La diftindly 
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diftinflly feparate from one another. They 
are at firft of a very' light green, and be- 
come more and more dark, until they ar- 
rive at that perfedlion which is (hort of a 
tendency to ripenefs ; and then, as I before 
obferved, if th6y be not cut down, they 
will change their colour, and affume that 
of a deep and glowing yellow. 

Of the fruit there are different fizes: 
thofe that are produced in the mountains 
are the largeft, and are xliilinguiQied by 
the negroes under the appellation of horfc 
plantains: the fmaller kind is called the 
maiden plantain^ and this grows' in clufters 
like the banana, and is preferable, in point 
of tafle, to thofe of larger dimenfions. 

When the outfide hufk is taken oiF, 
which when boiled makes excellent food 
for fwine, the fruit appears to be of a 
whitifli caft, and is, without any further 
prieparation, either roafted, boiled, or beat- 
up into a kind of pafte, which the white 
people, as well as the negroes, are ac- 

cuftomed 
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caflomed to eat with pepper pot^ under the 
vulgar name of tum-tuni» 

The plantain I (hould fuppofe to be the 
fineft vegetable in the world; ,and from the 
partiality with which it has been always 
mentioned by circumnavigators, and even 
in thofe regions in which the bread-fruit 
abounds, it is natural to fuppofe that it has 
the preference of this highly-vaunted and 
iingular produdion. 

The bread-fruit tree, if it has been intro- 
duced, has not yet reached a (late of frudti- 
fication in Jamaica; and whether or no it 
will thrive in that latitude, or the eflimation 
of it will be preferred to that of the plan- 
tain, it will, from the nature of its pro- 
pagation, require fome time to determine. 

, The tardinefs of its growth, when com- 
pared to the celerity of the vegetation of 
the former; the quantity of land over 
which, from its fize and the exparifion of 
L 3 hg 



its branchcSf it muft ncceffarity t^tpnd^ 
the number of years it is known to tako 
before it begins to yield n its not bearing 
conftantly all the year around; its fubjcc- 
tion to the devaftations of the hurricane^ 
by which it may be cither deracinated* 
or its produce be fwepl off— all thefo 
circumftances combined, very ftrongly in- 
cline me to believe that the plaintain- 
tree, where it thrives, and is protected from 
the vifitations of the winds, is guarded 
againft the trefpaffes of the cattle, and the 
wanton deftrudion of man, will be ulti-i 
mately faid to be the moft valusible plant,; 
and that upon which may be placed the 
ixioft certain dependence. 

The plain tain -tree will yield more fruit 
in the fame proportion of ground, will 
fooner recover its growth and bearing after 
the deftruftive fury of the elements, and 
will equally anfwer in a {late of ruin, and 
after it fliall have acquired perfeftion, tho 
falutary purpofes of fodder and manure* 

The 
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The manner in which, the negroes oc» 
cupy themfelves in their grounds is rather 
an employment than a toil, particularly if 
the wood be felled^ and the land be clear* 
cd : but if they have heavy timber to cut 
down, the labour will be much> and the 
danger will be great; for they often get 
maimed 'or killed in this precarious opera- 
tion> in which are required not only ftrength 
and (kill, but likewife forefight* 

They generally make choice of fuch 
fpots of land for their grounds as are en- 
compafTed by lofty mountains ; and I think 
that they commonly prefer the fides of 
hills which are covered with loofe ftones^ 
to the bottoms upon which they are not 
fo abundant. Some will have a mixture 
of both» and will cultivate the plaintain- 
tree upon the fl^t^ and their other provi* 
iions upon the rifing ground; and ibme 
will purfue a contrary method ; for in the 
choice as well as change of fituation^ they 
tcctix to be direded more by novelty and 
L 4 caprice^ 
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caprice, than by convenience or C3Bpc- 
diency. 

Some negroes will plant, and keep clean, 
a very large proportion of land ; fome will 
have but little, and will but negligently 
attend to that; and others will not cul- 
tivate any at all, but will entirely depend 
upon the labours of the induftrious, and 
dcftroy in proportion to their indolence. 

They prepare their land, and put in their 
different crops on the Saturdays that arc 
given to them, and they bring home their 
provifions at night ; and if their grounds 
be at a coofiderable diftance from the plan- 
tation, as they often are to the amount of 
five or feven miles, or n^ore, the journey 
backwards and forwards ]b;iakes this rather 
a day of labour and fatigue, than of enjoy- 
ment and reft ; but if, on the contrary, 
they be within any tolerable reach, it may 
be faid to partake of both. 

On 
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On Sunday they carry their richies to 
market, for fuch the produce of a good 
ground to an induftrious negro may with 
propriety be called ^ and if they have only 
this day in the week^ as is commonly the 
cafe throughout the crop, they muft go 
to the mountains early in the morning to 
fearch for provifions, that they may be ia 
time to barter or to vend them at the well- 
known town, and to which they will repair, 
although it jQiould be ten, or even a more 
confiderable number of miles from the 
plantation; and it is aftonifhing what im« 
menfe weights they will carry upon their 
heads at this extended diftance, with what 
cheerfulnefs they will undertake the length, 
and with what fpirit and perfeverance they 
will overcome the fatigue, of the journey. 

It muft be obvious to every one, of what 
advantage it is to have the negro grounds 
as contiguous as pofGble to the eftate^ for 
although to an able negro the extraordi- 
nary diftance of a few miles may not be 

of 
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9f cotiCeqnencc, yet to th<5 old and infirm^ 
nod particularly to the children^ it i$ a 
circumftance of prefeat, as it may be found 
|o be an obje^ of future importance. 

Some portion of ground adjoining ta 
•▼ery plantation fhpuld be fet afide for 
the weakly^ and fhopld be cultivated for 
the fuperannuatedy negroes i a defcription 
of the human fpecies who^ having con- 
fumed the vigour of youth in the fervice of 
their mafterS) are too often neglefted^ and 
left a prey to difeafe and want at the clofe 
of life, or are expected to depend upon 
their own feeble exertions, or upon the 
fupport of their children and friends^ fqr 
what they are entitled^ not only from hu« 
inanity but juftice^ to receive from the 
hand of him v^hofe means have been aug-* 
mented by their induftry and toiU 

The negroes 9 when working in their 
grounds^ exhibit a pi(fture of which it wilt 
be difficult to give a minute defcription. 

They 
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They fcattcr themfclves over the face; 
and form themfelves into diftinft parties ait 
the bottom, of the mountains i and being 
confequently much divided^ their general 
exertions can be only obferved from a dn 
ilance. 

if the land be hilly, it Is generally bro-* 
ken by rocks, or encumbered with ftones 5 
the firft they cannot difplace, but the laft 
they gently remove as they proceed in 
their work, and thus make a bed for the 
depofit of the plantain-facker and the coco» 
or of the corn and yam. 

Upon thefe occafions they move, with all 
their family^ into the place of cultivation; 
the children of different ages are loaded 
with baikets, which are burthened ia 
proportion to their ftrength and age ; and 
it is pleaiing to obferve vnder what con<^ 
fiderable weights they will bear themfelves 
vp, without either Qiurmur or fatigue. 
The infants are ilung at the backs of the 

mothers^ 
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mothers^ and very little incommode them 
in their walks or labour^ 

The negro grounds, when highly cul- 
tivated and kept in order, are very pleating 
to the eye, and have a double intereft upon 
the mind of the obferving and benevolent 
planter, who cannot fail to trace to their 
proper fource the hand of nature that fo 
abundantly fqpports the exertions of induf- 
try, and converts to profit the hand of toiL 

When the plantain is cultivated on the 
iide of a hil], or in the bofom of a glen, 
it is, in fuch a fituation, very fcldom ob- 
vious to the funny rays i but is, on the 
contrary, if not invigorated by frequent 
fhowers, at leaf): fuftained by conftant 
dews ; and hence it grows and expands in 
a fuperior pride of ftrength and vegetation* 
The ftcm is thick, the leaves are long, 
the fruit is large, the bunch is heavy ; and 
as this, beautiful production is feen in 
groups in thofe particular fpots congenial 
to its perfedtion of growth, and which 

com«. 
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comtnonly is obferved to darken with its 
green umbrellas the defcent of hills, or 
the filent bofom of a foreft-bounded glade^ 
it feems to invite the labourer, after the 
fatigues of the day, to Shadows, contem- 
plation, and repofe. 

Very fliort indeed is the period of time 
when a fun-beam hovers to difpenfe its 
warmth, and to invigorate the produce of 
thefe retreats; and hence the darknefs of 
the verdure, and the expanfion of the 
glooms: for although warmth be neceflary 
to every thing of vegetable exiftence, yet 
too much heat will dry up the fources 
of fecundation, and occafion the fruit to 
wither at lead, if not to die. 

I have generally obferved that the plan- 
tain-tree flourifhes moft in cockpits, fur- 
rounded by rocks or woods i and I cannot 
help attributing, this obfervation to the 
partial exclufion of the- vertic rays: audit 
feems to be worthy of notice that the coco 
will thrive, not, only in thefc fcqueftercd 

fituations. 



Ktuatiofts^ but likewife under the (hzdo^f 
leaves of the valuable prodo&ion above 
ddcribed. 

The banana and the plan tain- tree are 
feen to grow with much luxuriance around 
the huts of the watchmen, whether they 
be iituated upon the mountains, or ob- 
lerved upeii the plains 5 and they certainly 
contribute much in appearance to the rural 
fcenery^ 

A pi^urefque hovel at the foot of a 
mountain, in the neighbourhood of a rock> 
and at the bottom of which (hall be feen 
to yawn perhaps a romantic cavern; a 
iinall fpot of ground befide the road, en« 
doied by penguins, and here and there a 
broken palifado, as if to invite a ray of 
light to dart acrofs the crevices ; a narrow 
and a winding path that leads the enqui- 
ring flranger to the open wicket of the 
thatch-adorned manfion ; a group of full 
and expanfive banana and plantain trees, that 
wave over the ridge, and ihew their green 

Of 
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or 3^11ow fruity at every afpiratlon of thft 
breeze ; and lafl: of all, the fhredded leaves 
that look like ribbons fluttering in the aif^ 
that ruffle or whifper to the pafling wind i 
are objects of rural impreffion in every 
part of this romantic ifland. 

When thefe pidturefque trees are €ulti« 
vate in large fields upon the plains, are 
planted with regularity and care, have beeti 
well attended and cleaned ; when the feafbna 
have been favourable, and they have coa«* 
fequently attained that height from which 
the appearance of the fruit may be fooa 
expeded, it is hardly poflible to conceive 
a profpedt more folemn, gloomy, and im^ 
preffive, than is exhibited in the vct^ 
dant aifles which the fpreading glooms 
occafion, and which iat a little diftance 
appear to be a foreft of fhade, over which 
Is beginning to defcend^ the curtain of 
night* 

When a walk like this of fifttten or 
twenty acres is explored at the dawn o( 

day. 
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flay, or at the clofe of the evening bfeams^ 
utrhich are obfervcd to pierce the entrance 
of the glooms^ it cannot fail to ftrike the 
contemplative man with refledion and with 
awe. Whenever he turns himfelf round, 
he obferves the embowering canopy ftretch- 
iBg forth its dark receffes ; he feems to 
wander through the walks of nature im- 
proved by art ; nor does he farther regard 
the blu(hing fun, now fetting at a diftance, 
and gilding the avenue in which ^ he rumi- 
nates, than as an objedt that appears to 
take with regret a laft farewell of filencc 
and of fhade. 

The wild plantain is a pleating ornament 
ef the mountain roads ; and it refembles 
ia colour and in growth th6 other fpecies, 
with this difference only, that it is always 
barren. 

Sometimes as the traveller winds his 
Wiy between lofty and umbrageous hills, 
he beholds on one fide of the narrow 
path a deep declivity which runs ihelving 

down 



"ddwh to i bottom rudely fown with biiflies 
)and with^ftones; and as the latter create and 
Continue moifture, the vegetables in fuch 
£tuations are obferved to grow and fpread 
with peculiar verdure and luxurianty. 

In fuch fpots the plants above de-^ 
fcribed are feen in a peculiar manner t6 
flourifhi ahd to pleafe i and as they thrive 
inoft in groups, and by their approxima* 
tion and the lingular e:^pan{ion of their 
leaves pot only colle£t and imbibe^ but 
treafure up the (bowers that fall^ or the 
dews that at night defctind^ they feem^ 
although felf-planted, to bid defiance to 
tempers and to age^ and to promife them- 
felves ah eternal fucceffion of plants from 
the fame parental root* 

This piAureftjue produflion is ofteti feert 
to grow by the fide of a road, at the foot 
of a large and ctaggy rock, and adjoining 
perhaps to a mountain torrent, which, 
fwelled by the rains and auxiliary rills, 
works on its founding courfe, and eithei^ 
overflows^ undermines^ or deracinates the 

Vol* IL M different 
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different plants that lately grew upon its 
banks (when it only murmured as a iilver 
rill, and wa(hed the poliHied flones and 
golden fands with its refrefliing waters), 
and hurries them on, until they are exter- 
nally loft in the imbibing fea. 

tn roads like thefc it is by no means 
imcom/non to fee immenfe trees^ that have 
been diflodged by the tempeft, not only 
block up the path, but bridge the tor- 
rent ; and from which it is hardly pomble 
to look down without giddinefs and dread 
upon the depths below. 

In fituafions fuch as thefe many awful 
and fublime ftudies might be made by an 
artift of a bold and romantic, turn of mind, 
refembling that of Reubens, of Salvator 
Rofa. 

A narrow road, through which with 
difficulty a cart can pafs, and this worn 
out by the traverfes of wheels, and the 
perfevering ihduftry of man, at the bottom 

of 
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6f iah immchfc and overhanging mbuti- 
tain, fringed witH flirubs; and moft magni- 
ficently fkirted with trec3^ which raife their 
gigantic ftchis froni the romintic fiflures 
of the difruptcd irocfc, aha fefeni tb fpurii 
the angry torrent underneath, and to bid 
defiance to the tlafti that t^ceive thb de-^ 
liige Upoti their fiiitimits, the lighthing 
upoti their branches; nor Keed the reper- 
cuffive thunder-peals that growl around • 
are images that are dft^n obferyed in thefe 
fetreats; ' 

When the ftorm fubfidesi and iiaturei 
makes a paufe, the peafly flidwers are 
fliaketi frorti theii* liavts, the fun-beami 
gives its warmth; and they riow 6re<ft their 
heads again, the quiet and imperial nio^ 
nai^chs of the foreft rodnd* 

On faiie iide of the rdad is i bold de^ 
clivity. Or a tremendous precipice, which 
Iboks dovlrn td the abyfs of filencic and 
of night ; and beyond whicK is a region 
of rocks, which form thcmfclves iiitb ca- 
M 2 vcriis. 
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vcrns, caftles^ prooiontories, cli^, and 
towers, with hpre and thc^rc a knot of 
trees that fcem to ftrygglc for a paflago 
through the ftony crevices, or raropaaC 
fbrubs that wind acrofs the tinted furfacc^ 
and fliow like ivy that fcftopns the arches 
<)f the time-worn aqucdud, or the more 
folemn ornaments of cathedral fhade$«r 
The fun juft peeps upon the avirful mailcs, 
and with a fpreading light irradiates ihp 
glooms ; and then, as if retiring to ob« 
ferve the efFcdt, and to hang with pleafurc 
upon the magnificent fcenery below, he 
climbs the fartheft heaven, and feems fof 
a time flationary in his vertic height, and 
Ijpreads his cheerful influence over the 
mountains and the plains. 

Over fome of thefe gigantic fragments, 
and Aill obvious to the aftonifhed eye, 
there tumbles down a full cafcade, the 
thunders of which aftound the ear, and 
feem to fliake the landfcape round. The 
weight of waters forms a gulph below,r 
and retreating downwards, or afcending^ 

into 
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Into fpray, appears to be in continual tu- 
multy wrath, and motion. 

Over many parts of the torrent that 
Is occaiioned by this accumulated influx 
of waters, are obferved immcnfc and fallen 
ttees, over which the fafe-footed goats are 
feen to frolic without fear, nor dread thei 
giddy chafm that yawns beneath. Some- 
times they browze in the vallies, or bound 
from rock to rock, and hang in giddy pen- 
dence upon the edge of a precipice, as if 
they took delight in looking down upon 
the awfiil glooms below. 

At a narrow part of the road is fecn 
SL loaded wain that has been cruftied to 
pieces by the mafly fragment of a de^ 
icending rock ; the fable drivers ftand ia 
mute aftonifhment at the dreiadful acci- 
dent, and hardly feem to know if they 
themfelves have yet efcaped the danger. 
fL few ftraggling negroes, that by chance, 
fjre paffing by, are likewife arretted at 
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the obfervation of the mifchief ; nor dq 
they for a time ojfFer iheir unavailing 
lervice. As night draws on, their im- 
patience, as their exertions, is increafcd; 
and the fplendours of the day are noMf 
withdrawn, that the moon with chafte and 
folemn light may pierce the glooms, ancj 
add, with dews and filence in her train, 
to the impreffive horrors of the midnight 
hour. 

The inofFenlivs and fuiFering cattle arc 
tvith difficulty let lopfe to browze, while 
their melancholy condu(5lors illume a fire, 
and fit in mournful watchfulnefs bewail- 
ing their apprehended fate, nor cheat the 
lagging night with one aifuafjve (lumber^ 

IntQ fuch a landfcape the loyer of the 
grand and terrible may introduce a party 
of banditti, whp difl:urb ^he melancholy 
filence of the fcene, 'and, bent upon plun* 
der and inured to blood, drive away the 
oxen, and put their unrefifling attendants^ 
to d^ath* / 
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To fcencs of horror the retired moun- 
tains in Jamaica are particularly adapted ; 
as are, on the contrary, the lowlands and 
the phins, efpecially produdlive of plca- 
fing tranquillity and rural delight. 

The farms, or pens as they are deno- 
minated, are replete with paftoral imagery i 
and the. appearance of immenfe droves of 
horned cattle, that expatiate at large over 
the unbounded pafture, or that are feen to . 
bfowze in the different inclofures, which 
are furrounde^ by the prickly penguin, 
or the logwood fepces, a^ord a pjeafing 
fpe<5tacle to him who has not beep ufed 
to behold the carpet of nature thus giving 
the means of labour to the induftrious, 
and whplefome proyilion lo the wealthy^ 

Upon one range of land is obferved an 
immenfe quantity of horfes, and of mules, 
from the foal at the fide of its dam, to 
the colt that is impatient of the bit; or 
the mule that is foon to feel the trammels 
ipf fhe mill, or the pinchings of the crook, 
M .4 Nt 
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but which now are feen to froHc^ aqd t<x 
bound over the refounding fod» to dafh 
through the Aagnant pond, to fcour acrofai 
th^ dufty Foad, and at laft to bury them-c 
felves 2fmid(): the cooling (hadows of tho 
foreft. 

Over another region are.feea to wan dec 
the heat-enduring flieep ; ^nd gathered to-^ 
gether into a fecial flock, they nibble thu& 
colledtively the level lawn^ which hardly 
feems to afford them a fcanty bite, but 
upon which they produce their fertile bur- 
thens twice a year, and load the wholefome 
banquet vyith their flefli, which is of a 
very particular and delicate tafte. Of their 
hair indeed no ufe is made ; for even 
Englifli Iheep degenerate, and lofe their 
wool in a fliort period of time in that in- 
temperate climate ; and yet it is remarked 
that the Creole flocks will not thrive 
upon the mountains, where the dews are 
frequent, and the air is chillji in any com-t 
parifon of advantage with thofe that are 
bred and foflered upon the plains* 

Of 
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Of ttbeir coals a kind of camblet might 
certainly be made ; but, as the fubordinatBr 
ideas ot comfort and of ufe are Sacrificed 
In Jamaica to the mancrfadory of fugar 
^nd oC rumy it will take fon^e time hefbra^ 
any reformation cant be made in the optN 
rations^ or thp cuftoms^ of the country* 

The pen-keepers, in Jamaica are gene* 
rally found to be, if not the moA opulent^ 
at leaft the moil independent, of thofe , 
who cultivate the foiU Their capitels in^ 
dfsed are not fo large as thofe poi&lSed 
of fugar-plantations ii but then their rifkr 
fire few, and their lo0es, except in builds 
Ings and provifion-grounds^ in confe<|uenc4r 
of florms, arc very trifling. 

The proprietor who lives upon his pea 
bas almoft all the material neceiTarieSj, 
^nd.m^ny of the fubordinate comfofts of 
life imo^ediately within his reach ;. and % 
do not believe that there are many people 
iQi any conniry, of the fame rank and 
^apital^ that either dpa or qan afford to. 

cnter-i 
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entertain with more abundance and hof^ 
pitality. 

Their herds will fupply tHem with 
beef and veal ^ both of which^ if the paf- 
ture be good^ and they are allowed a fuf- 
iicient time to fatten^ would not'beatall 
inferior^ if the meat in that climate could 
have the advantage pf keeping, to the fame 
provifions in England. And I cannot help 
remarking in this place, that I have feen 
^as fine cattle in Jamaica as I have ever be-* 
held in any country; and it feems likcwife 
extraordinary, that the breeding and the 
young ftock are in general in very high 
condition, although they are raifed upon 
pafturcs the feeding of which is fo very 
fhort that a ftranger would hardly think' 
they could afford the leaft bite whatever: 
hut then the fod is exceedingly thick, 
the grafs of a nutritive quality, and the 
vegetation rapid, 

» 

Upon fome pens there are from two to • 
fhree thoufand horned and other cattle ^ 
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and ^f Hie (ottntt fpetiei there arc taany 
df coofi^eriible iize^ infomuch that it b hot 
ttticotaftion to fee ah ox Jit the llatighte^i 
hOufe that Ihall exceed t^tlvt hiindffcd 
iiveighr. flit pfke &f wdtkidg fteers -Sj 
from twelve to twenty pounds currency, but 
fottietitnes ^aftot-e, and fon£ietimM leA; >and 
thM of mules, from twenty-^five to thirty- 
five ptr htzd currency t and v^rhen a pctt 
can make fuch large returns, it is more eco- 
nomically productive than a fugar-eflate. 

The pen*kccper kills his own mutton 
and pork, both of which are decididly 
fuperior to the flefh of flieep and hogs in 
England. The flavour of the firft is mild, 
and pleafant; and that of the laft iseqaally 
good throughout the year. 

He raifes his own poultry of every kind : 
he has Mi, land-turtle, aiid crabs, in abun-* 
dance; and every fpeCies of wild-fowl, at 
particular feafons of the year, in profofion. 
He has wild-boars and pigeons from the 
mountains ; and fruit, without the necef- 

Vol, II. fity 
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fity of purchafe^ or the pains of culti*^ 
YaiioD. Sugar indeed he muft buy^ as 
likewife runif if he have not^ as many 
have, a plantation; and as for other li-» 
quors> and the more refined luxuries of 
life, with them his means, his iavings and 
economy, may eafily fupply him. A man 
of this defcription is the one in Jamaica 
who is the moft independent, and confe-* 
quently the moft happy. 



The pens on the mountains, and thofe i 

upon lefs lofty elevations, very widely difief , i 

in profpeft and appearance, from thofe • 

in the plains. Upon the former, the ' 

grafs is oftentimes long and na(h ; and they 
are often fubjecfl to a dreadful inconve« 
nience, the want of water ^ and when the 
drought (hall be exceflive, and the cattle are 
confequently obliged to be driven to fome 
river at a confiderable diftance, the mor« 
tality is oftentimes exceiHve $ but as it is 
but feldom that, in fuch fituations, the 
feafons are for a long time withheld, a 
misfortune of this kind can only be con- 

iidercd 
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Gdered as an uncommon calamity, and at 
one that is. not to be compared to the 
hurricane that devafts and fweeps away the 
{tfiodudions of a fugar^^pUntatioa. 

Upon mountain^land the Guinea-grafs i^ 
cultivated in preferei^ce to that which is 
flat t it is genjcrally planted in the fpring^ 
and at the diftapce of &x or eight feet> 
it grows coniiderably through the rainy 
ie^fon, and in Odober and November it 
bloflbms. The cattle are then turned into 
it^ to eat it down: they (hake out the 
feed; the ^^Iks become dry, and are thea 
cut: theftubble is confumed by fire, frotft 
the vegetative properties of which the 
young grafs fpriiigs up, and in a (hort time 
becomes one entire carpet, the verdure of 
which has a very brilliant^ and a pleafing 
appearance^ 

A piece of Guinea-grafs iti the month 
of November, when obferved either upori 
the mountains, more gentle, elevations, oi 
even upon flat land, affords a variety of^ 

interefiin^ 
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Ibtefeifling Tccnes, and which afe varied 
according to fituatioh, time, and grbwtB. 

In a young ftatCj when it begins t6 
cover the ground, the colour of itie grafs ii 
|>articularly brilliant ; and when the drop^ 
ftf dfew habg trfen^Bling updh their penfile 
leavesj or the filken threads of the cob- 
webs arc fpread b^er the verdant furfac6; 
or when, brokeri by the brufhirtg tread of 
fome ftraggling heiftr that has found it^ 
way into the inclofute, they float, like 
goflamer, ^through the air, the lover of 
mature cannot help obferving with delight 
thefe incidental changes which chance fd 
frequently occafions* 

iPhis produdlion, I Ihiiik, appears t6 
inoft advantage when it is in the ftate I 
have jufl: defcribed^ and intefefh more, atf 
adding beauty to a picture, ,when it is feeii 
tulti^ated upon gently-fwellirig hills, whicK 
infep'fibly lofe their depreflions apofl thd 
plaipsi 

WheS 
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' When a piece of this defcription i« 
dotted over by ftraggling trees, or clumped 
in particular fituations by the baftard ce- 
dars, which are fingular ornaments of the 
Jamaica farms, or is darkened by the iha- \ 
do ws which are fpread by the deep and 
fpiced leaves of the pimento, it is hardly 
poffible to conceive any natural fccnery 
more rich and beautiful ; and if there 
be cattle or Iheep obferved, or cropping 
the herbage, or recumbent in the glooms, 
thefe living objeds of rural profit and de« 
light cannot help giving a double intereft 
to the furrounding fcenery. 

Upon fome pens there is but little wa-^ 
ter for the ufe of the cattle, excepting fuch 
as is confined in ponds, and the refources 
of which are often precarious ; but yet I 
have heard it remarked, and I rather think 
^ with feeming jiiftice, that they fatten more 
kindly where they drink of what is rtag- 
nant and muddy, than of that which is 
flowing .and pcHucid, 
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Of tfaofe that are abuadaot in water, t 
Ifaall feled:^ oat of a number that are blefleii 
with thi^ advaotagfe, the local beauties o^ 
a particular one $ and I ihould hope that 
the defcripcion will not be uiipleafing to 
thofe who may not have had opportunities 
t>f exploring Nature in her moil fplendid 
icenesy and in her awful and fequeilered 
glooms; 

I iuppofe myfelf to be {landing upon a 
given eminence, and cafting my enraptured 
iight upon the views around. 

On dne fide I look down from a verdant 
height upon a level and st beauteous lawn^ 
in which a bubbling fpring, as. clear and 
pdlifhed as the watery brilliant, breaks out 
in fretful murmurs from a gravelly hill^ 
and winds a flow irriguous channel to the 
neighbouring river, which furroifnds this 
lovely plain ; and with a broad, expanfivd 
{^bepi inclofes it in three parts rounds 
and then flows on^ triumphant in its courfe^ 

and 
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fttid with a full and meandering bed of 
Waters divides oppofing hills, and vifits 
iflands, rocksj and arches^ in its courfe. 

It is pleafant to bear the waters^ when 
with impetuous ru(h they roar upon the 
ftony bafemcnts, which, when the floods 
have fubfided, appear to form a bridge, 
over which the patient herds and the timid 
flocks may fafely pafs in queft of a for- 
bidden paftuVe; and no lefs entertaining to 
obferve where the projedtion of land ap- 
pears to have fcooped out a tranquil bay, 
in which the current of the river is re- 
flraincd, and in which are feen innu- 
merable fhoals of fiQies of various ipecies 
and dimenfions, which dart along the 
ftream, or hang in quiet indolence upon 
the tranfparent fur face. 

It now forfakes the deepened holes, and 
foftly gurgling over ftones and pebbles, ap- 
pears to leave a pavement underneath, over 
which a traveller, when the floods have 

VoL.IL N fubfided. 
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fubfided, may pafs with fafety : on one fide 
of which an immenfe cotton*tree throws 
out its overfhadowing branches, as if i» 
friendly falutation of the enormous fig- 
tree that rifes indignant over the running 
ftream, and guards the oppofite paifage 
of the waters, and difdains to join its 
fhade with that of its gigantic rival. A 
fteep and narrow path, adorned with plan- 
tain-trees on either fide, conduds to the 
fording-place of the river; and the filver 
lapfe feems 10 glide gently away, and to 
invite, with pleafing murmur, the weary 
traveller and the fainting ftecd to tafte the 
cooling beverage as it flows along, and 
fmooths a paflage for their fafe condudt 
and convenience. 

Here is feen, where a verdant ifland 
divides the current, a folitary, angler en- 
deavouring to entrap the mullet; and 
there, underneath the fpreading arches of 
the mahoe, or fiddle-wood, the fifhermen 
are cafting the net, or drawing the fcine^ 

and 
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and where the harpooncr at night arrefti 
the iftcauHous prey. 

As the eye wanders farther on, and is 
fatiatcd with the different charms of the 
more contiguous profpedl, it beholds the 
filver current fliine between the branches 
of the trees, over which the fantaftic rock 
has thrown an imaginary bridge; and be- 
hind which, as if to cover it with grandeur 
and proted it from the winds, an immenfe 
mountain is feen to rife, and dart its fum- 
mit into the vapoury clouds; and upon the 
fide of which, and feated, as it were, upon 
a faddle of one of the minor elevations, a 
folitary manfion, with a furrounding plan- 
tation of bearing ireea and ufeful fhrubs, 
didinguifhes the abode of filence and tran- 
quillity. 

The view of the river is now intercepted 
by hanging hills, embrowned by fhade, and 
through which the verdant blades of the 
Guinea -grafs appear every now and then 
to catch the fun; and there the tranfparent 
N 2 waters 
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waters would prattle over the pebbly bot-* . 
toms, or with a melancholy murmur wafli 
the fands; would hang fufpended in the 
darkened pool, or rufli in torrents to the 
arching rocks, unnoticed and unfcen, did 
not curiofity with a hafty tread forfake 
the eminence to reach . the plain, and 
fcrambling through the briars and the 
weeds, again behold its limpid courfc, 
and hang with delight upon the different 
bends which the conftrainirig banks occa- 
fion. 

Here is obferved, through the opening 
foliage of two gigantic trees, a rock of a 
confiderabld breadth and height, and par- 
ticularly romantic from the broad expan- 
lion of its (hades. Some parts of this tre- 
mendous mafs are rough and craggy, and 
fome have furfaces as fmooth as if the 
hand of art had cbifeled down their white 
afperities. 

Some portions of this feeming quarry 
are ftained with the moft foft and varied 
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tints, and fome appear as white and po- 
lilhed as the Parian marble, through which 
the azure veins are feen meandering, until 
they become fo much attenuated as to 
efcape at lad the enraptured fight. 

The light is feen upon fome parts to 
occafion tremulous and quick refledtions; 
and now the ihadows feem to melt into the 
crevices, out of which a variety of creeping 
ihrubs untwine their netted filaments, de- 
cayed by time; or, nourished in a more 
genial bed of vegetation, expand their little 
fibres far and wide, and, like the polypus, 
put forth their pliant fingers to attach 
themfelves to every little excrefcence that 
happens to projed around. 

The tufted weeds hang pendent from 
the fummit; the foreft- trees branch over 
head; and the ftill pellucid flream re- 
ceives and returns the different images 
above defcribed, and feems to cngulph 
the furroundihg fcenery in its unfathom- 
able depths below. 

N 3 Thefc 
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Thcfe views were on the fide and at the 
back of the eminence upon which th« 
houfe was feated. To the right, the pro- 
fpedl was of a different caft. A projedt- 
ing hill confined the fight, which likewife 
caught a reach of the fame romantic river, 
over which, as an image of pifturefque va- 
riety, a wooden gutter conveyed a ftream of 
water from the mountains to the diftant 
mill, which, with the works, the planta- 
tion-buildings, the negro-houfes, and an 
immenfe plain, upon which were planted 
twelve hundred acres of canes, and thefe 
bounded by an apparent town btelow, and 
covered and furrounded by lofty mountains 
above, (hut in the varieties of art and nature 
in the front. 

Thefe views, as beautiful as the eye can 
fcfc, or the imagination form, v^^erc the fre- 
quent confolers of my fick and melan- 
choly hours, and ftill convey impreflions 
which once had charms to pleafe, but 
which it woqld be now a comfort to 
forget j for this property belonged to a 

relation 
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relation and a friend: but, alas! the hand 
of death has broken the connexion, and I 
can only lament the untimely diiTolution! 

There is ftill a kind of pleafing melan- 
choly in brooding over the remembrance 
of former confidence, in tracing to the 
fource the ftream of friendfliip, and in 
finding it unpolluted by the faiihlefs cur- 
rent of worldly intereft, or domeftic jars* 

Many have been the hours that I have 
hung with complacency and pleafure upon 
thefe fcenes ! have obferved the fogs arife 
from the river, and afpire like fmoak be- 
tween the branches of the trees, while the 
mind endeavoured to difpel the melan- 
choly thought, by refleding with rapture 
upon the awful images around. 

How delightful is it, when the foul ap- 
pears to be detached froip the body, and 
the cogitative powers are awake, to con- 
template the fublime and the obvious 
wonders of creation in her more fplendid 
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as well as humble ornaments; and thefc 
have a particular, as a folcmn impreffion 
upon the mind at night. 

If our thoughts dare not reach to the in- 
veftigation of the heavenly bodies, and fol- 
low the tranfcendent genius of the im- 
mortal Newton among' the planets and the , 
ftars; yet has Ns^ture given to the moft 
humble abilities, a power to trace, and to 
tehold, with pleafure and with gratitude, 
her rural charms. 

The comforts of melancholy are never 
fo delightfully enhanced as when the eye 
obferves with filent rapture the trembling 
moon- beams dance upon the waters, or 
when the ear is mournfully amufcd by the 
fcft and plaintive murmurs of the paffing 
ftream, which, as its lapfe is haftened or 
impeded, afFeds the auditory nerve with 
different impreffions. 

The current is at one time fo peculiarly 
gentle^ that it i$ with difficulty heard to 
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whifper upon the fands; but ihould a 
heavy rain in the mountains, and the rapid 
torrents, conjoin their influence to awakea 
its courfe, the turbid increafe is heard at a 
diftance^ and pouring on its accumulated 
t\x(h of waters, to gain upon the ear, and 
to deafen at laft with its indignant roar : 
and thefe variations of river appearance I 
have often had the romantic pleafure to 
hear and to obfcrve. 

There is fomething highly pleafing in 
beholding, from any given fituation, the 
plantation -buildings by night, when the 
moon (hines fplendid in her elevation, and 
there is not any thing to obfcure the 
brightncfs of her rays, except every now and 
then a flitting cloud, whofe iilver edges, 
oppofed to the (liadowy vapour behind, 
give a double interefl to the enthuflafm 
of the obferver, and an additional charm 
to the objects around. 

The eye cannot help tracing the moving 

pifture about the works. The wains and 
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mules depofiting their burthens at thfi 
ihill ; the dun appearance pf the negroes 
that carry in the canes, or pafs backwards 
and forwards with the trafli, and the lights 
of whofe pipes appear like jack-a-lanterns 
obfcured by mift ; the fires that alternately 
brighten or fubfide in the ftoke-hole flied^^ 
and the columns of flame and fmoke that 
Occafionally afpire through the chimnies, 
and which are at a diflance refleded in the 
river, or illume the ftream that runs hur- 
rying from the mill; areobjedts that cannot 
fail to intereft, as well as pleafe. 

The water-wheel is diflindtly heard to 
continue its drowzy rotation ; the feeders 
of the mill attune their voices ; the boilers 
call aloud for fuel ; and too often, to awa- 
ken fentimept and difgrace thefe founds, 
the driver*s whip is heard to thunder near 
fhe buildings, and the fhrieks of pain to 
pierce the ear, and drive compafGon t^ 
the heart. 

The 
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The fet dements in Jamaica, inferior to 
the fugar-plantation and the pen, are fo 
numerous, that it will be difficult to give 
them any other than a general defcrip- 
tion. 

The provifion-grounds in the moun- 
tains, or polinks as they are called in the 
Ifland, admit not of much pidturefque va- 
riety. Upon thefe are cultivated, and par- 
ticularly upon thofe in Liguanea (a fertile 
trad: of ground in the neighbourhood of 
Kingfton), all kinds of fruit and garden- 
fluff, or coffee, coco, ginger, and other 
minor productions of the country. 

Some of thefe little fettlements, being 
fituated upon the fides or brows of the 
mofl lofty hills, look down upon profpefts 
of immenfe extent and value: fome, in- 
deed, can command almoft entirely the 
circuit of a parifh; and others will take 
in, perhaps, a portion of a county: and 
of thefe bird's-eye views I fliall have a 
better opportunity to ipeak hereafter. 

The 
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The highland parts of Jamaica are par* 
ticularly abundant in all kinds of timber, 
of which the foft as well as the harder 
fpecies can be often applied to ufe and 
profit; but the grain of the laft is hardly 
to be exceeded in clofenefs and durability 
by the woods of any region upon earth. 

It is needlefs to defcribe the general or 
the individual property of any of the dif- 
ferent forts: it is fufficient in this place to 
obferve, that they fully anfwer the wants 
of the country, without, I believe, but one 
exception; and it is certainly much to be 
lamented that no timber has been yet dif- 
covered of a proper texture, and a fufficient 
abundance, to anfwer the purpofe of the 
white-oak ftave, of which the rum-pun- 
cheons are always conftrudled. Some par- 
tial experiments have been made of other 
woods; but prejudice has fo much ope- 
rated againft their ufe, or experience con- 
demned their manufafture, that this fpecies 
of fpeculation is now, 1 believe^ almoft, if 
not entirely abandoned. 

Th« 
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The American war, and the confequenl 
privation of a liberal fupply of provifions 
and (lores from that country, h^ve pointed 
out many refources in both the moun- 
tains and the plains of Jamaica; but which 
the fubfequent peace has made of little 
avail, as the labour in getting planks, 
boards, or building-timber, would be ulti- 
mately attended with more real expence, 
as well as trouble, than the purchafe, 
however precarious, of thefe different ar- 
ticles would be at the barguadier. The 
ftaves and the heading for the hogfheads 
. fhould however be excepted, as they ought 
to be annually fplit upon the plantation: 
upon which likewife the cog-wood for the 
mills, the plank for the coolers, and the 
' timber for the low- wine butts, fliould be 
likewife procured. 

The fubordinate trees and flirubs pecu- 
liar to the climate, more properly belong 
to the province of the botanift, than to the 
defcription of either the general or partial 
landfcapes of nature; although many of 
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them, particularly the fruit-trees, fuch a« 
the coco-nut, the palm, the orange, the 
rofe-apple, the papa, the plantain, and 
the banana trees; or thofe of lefs ufeful 
fpecies, the bamboo, the anotto, the bean 
tree, and other produdions of this de- 
fcripiion and growth; and laft of all, the 
fhrubs of various fize, appearance, and 
beauty (and among this tribe, the coffee 
has the decided pre-eminence) ; and to 
clofe the lift, thofe plants that creep upon 
efpaliers, and form themfclves into bowers 
and fhady walks, fuch as the chota, the 
grenadilla, and the jeiTamine, have, one 
or all, fome diftinft or general intereft in 
the rural fcenery. 

Before I entirely rclinquifh the fubjedl 
of a fugar-plantation, I muft obferve that 
fince the introduftion and general ufe of 
the plough, the landfcapes of the country 
have received a new turn; and while the 
negroes are at work in planting canes 
upon one given portion of land, the former 
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is employed in digging furrows^ or cane* 
holes, upon another. 

No objefl: adds more real intereft to the 
charms of landfcajfe, than the rural ap- 
pearance of this machine; that while it 
gives variety to Nature, yet Nature in its 
ufe does not feem to be in the trammels of 
Art; fo intimately do they affociate, and 
fo happily do they accord ! 

Of the ufe of the plough, much may be 
faid of the profit, and much denied: it faves 
labour in fome refpeds, and in others it 
augments it. Where it is not perfevered 
in, the negroes mufl be neceiTarily obliged 
to ftock-up, or clear the furface pf the foil, 
that the fatigue of digging cane-holes may 
be in fome meafure diminifhed; and if the 
fods be. tough, and the weeds heavy, it is 
an operation that is attended with delay and 
trouble. 

If the plough be ufed fo foon as a given 
portion of land (hall have been nianured, 

there 
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there cannot be any obftruftion to ltd 
work from th& grafs or weeds i for the 
cattle in the pens will keep down both, 
and prevent their future vegetation. 

So fdon as the land fhall be fufficiently 
invigorated, the furface ought to be im- 
mediately turned inj upon the hills by 
hoe-ploughing, and by the plough upon 
the plains. It is of confequence likewife 
-that the pieces be planted as foon as pof- 
fible after they are holed> that the caties 
may have all the advantage of manure be- 
fore the falts fhall be exhaled by the ar-^ 
doiirs of the fun, and that the plants may 
be inhumed before the weeds fhall have 
got a-head, which they will otherwife 
foon do, in confequence of a forced and a 
rapid vegetation. 

That the land will not require fo much 
cleaning afterit fhall have been turned up by 
the plough, as it was ufed to do in the ordi- 
nary mode of cultivation, cannot, I think, 
admit of a fhadow of doubt : it is a faving, 
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In fomfe inftancess of prodigious labour to 
the negroes, and in a great meafure eradi- 
cates, or keeps down, that fpontaneouS 
growth of weeds which have an almoft im- 
mediate vegetation after the rains in Jamaica i 
it helps to enrich, by the additional num- 
ber of cattle that it requires, a barren, and 
}t helps to loofen a ftifF foil : it renders the 
juice of the cane more fucculent and rich 3 
and gives the produce a better grain and 
colour than it is thought to poffefs in the 
ordinary modes of cultivation. Whether 
or no the quantity be enhanced, fince it 
has been fo generally introduced, I will 
not venture to determine ; but that it 
might be made to anfwer better than it 
at pr^fent does, cannot, I think, be eafily 
denied. 

There is but little land in the Illand^ 
that is cultivated with the fugar-cane> 
particularly upon thofe eftates that have 
been long fettled, that does not require 
manure; and the common methods that 
are adopted, as I before obferved, to render 
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it fertile^ arc found to confift In moving 
pens, or dropping dung. 

Upon hilly eftates, the manure is car- 
ried by mules to the fides and bottoms of 
the bills; and it is Angular to obferve> 
however feemingly tedious may be the pro- 
cefs, with what expedition a given number 
of acres will be difpatched. 

Upon gentle elevations, and upon flat 
land, the pradlice of penning over the 
cattle is univerfally, and upon all foils, 
and in all feafons, without any variation, 
adopted. 

There is not a country in the world in 
which there is more room for agricultural 
improvement, than in the one which I 
am endeavouring to defcribe; but then the 
natural indolence of the inhabitants muil: 
be removed, their induftry awakened; and 
a How and progreflive trial of experiments 
muft be made, unden the eye of patience 
and obfervation, before they can fucceed. 

The 
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*the land in Jamaica rather wants cul- 
ture than richnefs; nor is the idea^ and 
Confcquently the pradlice of keeping it in 
heart, at all underftood. Cultivation is 
not known as a fcience, but as a rou- 
tine of duty: and hence the do<3:rine of 
manure, and the ufe of the plough, are 
only confidered as operations of annual 
recurrence, and not as objedts that may 
cither injure or improve; for, if the land 
upon which the canes are planted be too 
much invigorated, t&ey will be too luxu- 
riant to yield returns; whereas if poor land, 
on the contrary, be well cultivated, the 
produce will not only be good, but may 
be great, ^ 

The lefs the land is turned-up in Ja- 
maica, and expofed to the burning powers 
of the fun, the longer will it preferve its 
humidity, and confequently retain its 
ftrength. In the moft humble produc- 
tions of the country, it is obfervable that 
they thrive beft in thofe foils which are 
the moft abundant in flint flones; and if 
O 2 they 
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they be heaped around a cofFee-bufh, of 
what maybe called a domeftic fhrub, they 
will certainly maintain, if not increafe the 
vegetation. 

How far this idea may be held good 
in Englifli farming, I will not take upon 
rtie to determine, as the means of fer- 
tility generally lie beneath the furface; 
whereas in the Ifland above mentioned^ 
neither clay, marl, nor compoft, are uied 
in the ordinary modes of cultivation^ al-- 
though it might be reafonably fuppofcd 
that aa artificial foil would be more 
fteadily produdlive than the natural one 
whiph makes the produce run up into: 
inededual luxuriance. 

A ftratum that is made by patient and 
difcerning induftry, will keep the ftaple 
much longer in heart than the invariable 
praftice of folding-over the land can de 
(where manure is neceflary), without any 
difcrimination of mouldy of fituation^ or 
of climate. 

The 
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The fcience of farming,^ I am led, from 
partial experience, to believe, is very little 
underftood in the colonies; for where the 
extreme .poverty of the foil, in one in- 
ftance, requires experimental culture to 
make it produce; fo does the richnefs of 
fpontaneous vegetation, on the other, by 
giving before it is required, relax the more 
ftubborn, and make abortive the hand of 
toil. 

Thefe obfervations may not be thought 
applicable to the prefent fubjedl,- but as 
the land in the Weft-Indies is cultivated 
by negroes, whatever can fuftain the crops, 
without an expofure of the bofom.of the 
earth, will confequently contribute to a 
diminution of their labour, and may pof- 
fibly hereafter add, if properly attended 
to, one fcruple to the fcale of that huma- 
nity which is at prefent balanced, ^but 
which, it is to be hoped, will very foon 
fink, and continue loaded in tbeir favour. 

O -i , The 
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The plough is now partially, and I 
(hould hope profitably, ufed upon all 
plantations in the liland, where the nature 
of the land will admit of its introduction; 
upon fome it works in a more general 
manner than upon others; and if it be 
found prudent to adopt it, it mufl be of 
courfe imprudent to relinqqifli it. I have 
feen it go upon fome of the higheft, I will 
not fay the ftcepeft, hills in WeftmorC'- 
land; and it is often ufed upon iituations 
of the fame defcription in other parts of 
the country; butitmuft ftill be confidered, 
that although it may be a faving of labour 
in fome refpefts, and is certainly a relief 
to the negroes in the more heavy opera- 
tions of the field, — yet does it increafc 
their exertions in other inftances^^ 

In proportion to the extent of its ufe, 
muft be the quantity of cattle kept to 
work it; and in proportion to the quan-^ 
tity of cattle will be the number of acrc« 
of land manured, and planted: and this 

land 
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land the negroes muft put In; nor wouM 
the introduftion of any, machine, were k 
poffible to contrive one, that would better 
anfwer the purpofe, be either a faving (as 
this operation is not attended with much fa- 
tigue J of labour, of time, or cxpence. The 
proportion of canes being thus increafed, 
and the abfolute neceffity there is that the 
negroes mud cut them, an augmentation 
of labour will therefore, in this inftance, 
attend the ufe of the plough : and this 
(next to the digging of cane-holes, as the 
cutters muft continually ftoop or rife), is 
tedious, unremitting, and fevere; nor can 
any mechanic power give relief to, or 
affift» this ^lanual operation* 

The canes, when cut, muft be tied up -, 
the mules and the wains muft be loaded 
and unloaded ; they muft be carried to the 
mill; they muft be conveyed into the 
mill-houfe; they muft bcexprcffcdj they 
muft be boiled, and their liquor pafs 
through a regular procefs in the curing- 
O 4 houfe 
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houfe and the ftill-houfe ; the trafli muft 
be afterwards fpread to dry; it muft be 
houfedi and all thefe different operations 
muft be performed by negro labour. 

If no more canes fhall be planted^ in 
confequence of the introdudion of the 
plough, than were formerly ufcd to be 
put in by the ordinary modes of cultiva-* 
tion, it will then certainly be acknow- 
ledged to have given great eafe to the 
exertions of the flaves: but even then, I 
much doubt whether or no it will be 
the abfolute means of an increafe of popu- 
lation. This reform, fo congenial with 
humanity as well as intereft, muft even- 
tually, let what will be faid upon the fub- 
jedt, or whatever fpeculations it may admit 
of, depend upon the tendernefs and indul- 
gence of the white people, under whofe 
government they may chance to fall. 

That the plough fucceeds better upon 
ipme land than it does upon others, it 

wiU 
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would be in vain to fubftantiatc,. as na 
pofition can be more juft j but whether its 
ufe be equally -profitable upon all foils, 
will likewife admit of a doubt. 

The land in Jamaica may be thought to 
be upon fome pieces too loofe, and upon ^ 
others too ftiff and adhefive: the plough, 
may therefore fucceed better upon the 
lad, than it may be found to do upon the 
firft. 

Where the land is h'ght and even, it may . 
be holed without having been previoufly 
ploughed; but where of a contrary nature, 
the clods (hould be left to pulverize, or 
the foil be turned up a fecond time; and if 
it were even left fome time in fallow, it 
plight ftill turn out to more advantage. 

Whether the canes yield more per acre 
upon land that has been ploughed, or 
u^n that which has been cultivated ac- 
cording to the old praftice, and only holed, 
I bfelicve that it will be very difficult to 
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determine 5 as it will like wife be, to afcer<» 
tain which method of manuring anfwers 
beft — that of flying pens, or dropping 
dung into the holes; 

Upon the hills I prefer the latter, is I 
piould likewife upon the plains, were it 
not attended with delay and trouble; for 
upon flat land I have known three or four 
dii^erent kinds of foil in one piece; and to 
invigorate all equally alike, to over-enrich 
the already luxuriant,* or not to give fuf- 
ficicnt vigour to the weak and barren, 
^re folecifois in hufbandry which will witti 
certainty defeat the ends of cultivation* 

In ploughing the hills there is labour 
and lofs of time^ more, I think, than 
would be found in the operations of the 
hoe : and the cattle are great fufFerers by 
this practice. 

Since this infl:rument has been intro- 
duced, the crops are acknowledged to be 
much later begun, and longer continued, 

than 
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than they were ufed to be; and this i% 
owing perhaps to their fuppofed facility 
of labour, by which a larger plant, and 
with more eaie, may be accomplifhed. 

In former years, it is notorious, that the 
generality of eftates began to put the mills 
about foon after Chriflmas, and all the 
canes were taken off in the month of 
April; but now thofe very eftates do not 
commence the operations of fugar-making 
before the latter end of January, or the 
beginning of the enfuing month; and. 
carry on the labours of the boiling-houfe, 
through rain, vexation, and lofs, to the 
end of June, and fome properties even 
until July and Auguft, 

I do not think that the . land, when 
ploughed, is fufFered to remain a fufficient 
time in fallow: indeed, where a large 
plant is to be put in, it cannot have 
time to moulder; and for this, and other 
reafons, I would rather have a diminution 
of acres well cultivated, manured, and 

planted 
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planted at a proper feafon, with care, 
than an increafe of numbers that muft, 
from an augmentation, be ilightly and 
carelefsly difpatched. 

Of the real value of manure, and the 
fcience of turning cattle, in this inftance, 
to account, too many of the ovcrfeers in 
Jamaica are undoubtedly ignorant. They 
follow the common praftice in every thing 
they do ; and fo far indeed they may be 
generally right, as experiment will occa- 
fion trouble, if not expence, and in too 
many inftances will be attended with both« . 

A farmer in England will be furprifed 
to hear, that from three hundred head of 
cattle, not more than fixty or feventy acres 
of land, upon feme eftates, will in the 
courfe of a year be manured 5 and this too 
but very flightly, compared to the invigo- 
ration that is given to that in England, 

The pradlice of folding over cattle at 
all times of the year, and upon all foils, is 
highly prejudicial to the firft, and oftert 
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hurtful to the laft ; for in the rainy feafbiis 
it is aftonifliing how much live ftock^ 
particularly calves, if penned upon the 
hills,, are loft by this pradlice : and I 
muft here give my opinion, although I 
believe it will be generally fcouted, that 
one half of this proportion of cattle, if 
properly foddered in fmall inclofures, and 
thefe inclofures fhall be well attended, and 
conftantly fupplied with traft, and the 
admixture of rich foils and compofts, as is 
the praftice in other countries — it is my 
private opinion, I fay, that an hundred and 
fifty head of cattle, if thus, treated, would 
yield more manure^ and that of a more 
prolific quality, than double the number, 
according to the prefent pradice ia Ja- 
maica. 

There are many, I know, who will call 
out againft trouble : but. what is trouble 
compared to expence?' The feving of cat- 
tle, in the coucfe of a few years, vvould 
enable the planter to purchafe a fufficiency 
pf negroes to anfwer every purpofe that 

may 
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ftiay be required from this reformation t 
and while he contributes to the enrichment 
of his landy he is making likewife an an<>- 
nual addition to his capital ; for it is folely 
upon the prefervation, or augmentation^ 
of this^ that the planter cah either confider 
himfelf as independent or affluent. 

Upon an eftate which has two hundred 
negroes, and about the fame number of 
cattle, I do not think it would be proper 
to put in, one year with another, more than 
fixty, or at moft feventy acres of plants : 
and I fhould prefer its being completed 
in the month of November at the very 
farthefl:, as the feafons arc feldom favour- 
able beyond that period. Upon old land I 
do not think that a fpring plant ever an- 
fwers : it interferes with the crop, it occa- 
fioipis additional labour to the ileers and 
mules at the very time that they require reft, 
after the continual fatigues of the harveft : 
and, befides, the time that muft neceffarily 
be given to this operation, would be better 
employed in cleaning and fupplying the 
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young Cities, and in planting provifions 
and grafs. 

An eftate that cuts fixty acres of plant-* . 
canes for fugar, with the fame proportion 
of firft and fccond ratoons, ought to make, 
with tolerable fcafons, about one hun- 
dred and fifty hogflieads upon an average, 
and from eighty to ninety puncheons of 
rum. The ftores from England for fuch a 
property ought not to exceed two hundred 
pounds^ nor the provifions from Ireland 
one hundred : and of herrings I would 
recommend thirty barrels for every hundted 
negroes; and this would be not only an 
ample, but a generous, fupply. 

If the land be llifF (and a great portion 
of it in Weftmoreland is of this defcription), 
I do not think that a . negro will plough 
more, one day with another throughout the 
feafon, than a quarter of an acre, all inter- 
ruptions of rain and accidents allowed. If, 
therefore, the crop be not finiflied before 
the months of June and July, it may eafily 

be 
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be imagined with what careleflhefs and 
hafte a plant of feventy acres muft be 
completed. 

Where two or three ploughs are fet in^ 
particularly upon light and level land^ a 
great deal may be done in a fhort timet 
and indeed, when the fame power is given 
to that of a different texture, the expedi-* 
tion of the plant will be confequently acce-* 
]erated> 

The life of the plough is not certainly 
arrived at its period of perfedtion in Ja- 
maica : it is, without doubt, capable of 
much improvement to the land, with a pro-> 
portionate diminution of negro labour : 
and, as the breed of cattle Ihall be more 
and more attended to, and an additional 
quantity raifed, its operations will become, 
if poffible, more general; and it may be 
a noean of introducing a different mode of 
cultivation, a different fyflem of manure, 
and may help to turn out riches from the 
land which prejudice to old cufloms, or an 

ignorance 



ignorance of agricultural fcience may have 
fu£fered to lie long buried and unexplored. 

y\s an objed in landfcape^ much may be 
faid in its rural praife ; for of its particular 
confequence^ when taken in this view, 
every admirer of nature mufl: have feen its 
variety, and will acknowledge its efFed. 

When this ufeful and ornamental indru-p 
ment of hufbandry is obferved to cut ^ 
regular furrow upon the plains> it is iiot 
unamufing to obferve the variety of birds 
of different plumage and defcription that 
follow the fable lines which the (hare occa- 
iions^ and which peck their living food 
from the bofom of the foil; from that 
univerfal parent that gives her children 
fuftenance, and which at lafl^ as Pliny 
obferves, receives them again after fheir 
diifolution into her maternal bofom ; and 
which is conftantly giving food to the in- 
duftriousi or receiving into peace the per- 
fecuted and unhappy defcendants of the 
human race. 
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When three or four of thcfe rural imple« 
ments are ftrctching a length of furrows 
updn the barren moor, or flying fands, we 
<:annot help dwelling upon the induftry and 
art of men, which can by dint of toil and 
perfeverance oblige the firft to yield abun* 
dance, and compel the lad to turn adhefive, 
and to put on the face of cultivation. 

When we fee dcfcrts peopled, and dreary 
tradls of folitude and wafte become the 
habitations of luxury and wealth ; wbeo 
the filenee of nature is converted into the 
buzz of commerce, and from the bofom 
of penury and want are found to arife, not 
only competence, but fuperfluity, what a 
lefToix does it not unfold of the benevolent 
intentions of Providence ! 

The earth is niggard of her gifts> that 
the hand of induilry may bring them forth > 
and, however difcouraged we may be by 
the fterile appearance of the furface^ yet let 
man reflcdt, that the mine is buried beyond 
the reach of cultivation, and that in his pro- 
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grcfs to the refervoirs of gold and Hlver, 
he has pafled through many ftrata of earth 
that would have been produftive of the 
wants and the comforts of man. 

When the plough is feen to work upon 
the fide of a hill, and the negroes are hoe- 
ploughing thofe parts that are ihacceflible 
to the labour of cattle ^ when the exer- 
tions, the impatience, and the hurry of 
the latter are contrafted with the flow 
and progreflive motion of the former ; one 
would naturally conclude, that the lafl 
would turn up more land in an hour 
than the other would complete in a day : 
but here there is a ftriking proof of the 
advantage of perfevering though tardy 
labour, over the fpirts of animation, aad 
the momentary fpirit of toil. • 

" The intereft which the plough affords 
to a Jamaica landfcape, is very little dif- 
ferent from that which the travejler will 
fee in thofe parts of Europe in which oxen 
are ufed in preference to horfes. The former 
P 2 are 
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nre more pidurefque animals in general 
than the latter, and fhould not, I think, 
be too frequently introduced into the feme 
landfcape ; or, if introduced, I would not 
always have them in the fame group. The 
horfe gives a feeming fpirit and a motion 
to the rural fcene, and has therefore a 
particular efFedt as the principal figure in 
a florm ; whereas the oxen and the fheep, 
from tlieir quiefcent natures, have a dif- 
ferent intereil in the calm. 

The bull, the heifer, or the fteer, feem 
to afTociate uncommonly well with the 
ram, the ewe, the lambkin^ and the goati 
and the afs is likewife a great addition^ 
and adds a pleaiing variety, to the pi(£lu-« 
refque group ; as would likewife a flouch* 
ing and a meagre horfe help to fill up the 
drawing to advantage : but the mettleibme 
fleed, or the bounding colt, would inters 
fere with, and difturb, the quiet affemblage, 
and hence will do better in landfcapes of 
animation and bufinefs. 

Where 
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Where horfes are ufcd in the plough, 
they do not make the pidlurefque and rural 
appearance that oxen do : they feem to 
be more formal ; nor can they indeed be 
brought to work, on account of the nature 
of the foil, in thofe countries that produce 
the greateft variety of bold and romantic 
views. 

If they toil upon the plain, the path 
that is marked out for their progrefs is uni-^ 
form and ftrait, and is only varied perhaps 
by an interfering baulk or village-divifion 
in the champaign countries, or by hedges 
in thpfe that are inclofed: but where the 
oxen labour, the fcene is various, and the 
landfcape different; and the plough, inftead 
of drawing out one length of furrow, is 
feen to defcribe a curve at the bottona of 
the hill; to emerge from, or ta dip into, 
a woody glade ; and now to move along 
the fkirts of a banging wood, within the 
hearing of the roaring torrent, or the 
fplaftiings of the white cafcade. 

P 3 Not 
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Not but it is pleafing to fee il, when 
worked by horfes, appear every now and 
then^ and come out into the light, as it 
were, between the different parts of a bro- 
ken fence; over which the oak, the alli, 
and the elm, are fecn to throw their aged 
branches ; and among the foliage of which 
the folitary wood-gueft is heard to breathe 
its melancholy note, as if in fad refponfes 
to the whiftling hind, that amufes himfelf 
with this vacant mufic, as he cuts out the 
furrows with a regular and perfevering ftep 
below, 

Thefe latter images may be frequently 
obferved in the flat lands of England ; 
but the mountains in Jamaica prefent a 
very different profpeft ; for Nature there 
partakes more of the terrors of the fublime, 
than of the humble pleafures of quiefccnt 
fcenery. 

The immehfe herds of cattle that are 
conftantly obferved upon the plantations 
in this ifland give a particular intereft to 
the general landfcapes of the country; and 

as 
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as thefe are feen to browze in different 
.fituations, and at different periods of the 
day, their removal from one place to another 
will confequently vary the rural profpedt, 
and prefent forms and images continually 
new. 

At noon th'ey are generally conduced to 
{hade; and this is of various kinds, accord- 
ing to the difpofition, and the growth, of the 
trees by which they are diftinguifhed. 

The cotton-tree protrudes, when the 
fun is vertical, .an immenfe and trembling 
canopy of fhade ; but then it is not in 
general fo impenetrable as the logwood and 
the baftard cedar, which are of more 
humble growth, but which confequently, 
from their lownefs, and the nearnefs of 
their maffe^, afford a more thick and cer« 
tain umbrage. 

" The minor beauties of landfcape, that 
are found in the inclofed and in the cul- 
tivated farms of England, are very different, 
P 4 in 
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in every refpeft, from thofc which arc to be 
obferved, even after the moft fedulous 
attention, in Jamaica ; the furface of the 
latter, where n^t cultivated, being over- 
fpreadwith an indefcribablevariety of gau- 
dy, but ufelefs produdtions, which, from 
the rapid vegetation of the climate, grow 
up with wild and bufliy appearances that 
rather load the foil than ferve to adorn iu 

The flowers of the wildernefs^ in the 
above-mentioned Ifland, are beautiful, but 
very few fpecies are aromatic : there is 
indeed a kind of wild jcflamine, that every 
now and then fends forth a moft rich and 
overpowering fragancy; but the humble 
produdions of the meads in England, fuch 
as the crocus and the daify, the cowflip 
and the violet, have not their counter- 
parts in that latitude : and even the rofe 
does not poflefs the fame odour and the 
fame beauty ; nor do its leaves double 
in any degree of perfedion compared to 
this lovely and modeft flower in England ; 
a climate which in a particular manner 
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(sems to fofter the diminutive prodadions 
of nature, to cover their veftihents with 
iplendour^ and to fill their cups with 
fweets; and which afFed: the eye and the 
^nies with double cbarnas, in confequence 
of their appearance at particular feafohs. 

When winter 's paft with all its fnows^ 

And zephyrs fpread the wing. 
Beneath the hedge the vi'let grows. 

The early child of fpring. 

Expanding to the funny ray. 

Or fofter'd in the glade. 
It gives its odours to the day. 

Its perfumes to the Ihade. 

But oh ! when winter IhaH return, 

And froft benumb the vale, 
Though Ihelter'd by protefting fern. 

No more her fweets prevail. 

Whereas, in tropic climes, the flower 

That waftes its hues unfeen, 
Droops not beneath the changeful houF, 

But boafts eternal green. 

Although no effencM dew defccnds 

Upon its humble veft. 
Yet vermeil leaves, to make amends, ^ 

In pride uninjured reft. 
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The rural objedts of Nature in Euro^ 
pean climates may be obferved with more 
convenience and fafety than they can in 
warmer latitudes^ in which curiofity may 
lead to danger> and exercife be followed by 
death. 

It is indeed much to be lamented, that 
where Nature has poured forth her boun- 
ties with fo profufe a hand^ fo few can 
be gathered in proportion to their abun- 
dance; and that fome of the mofl: beautiful 
and fplendid of her charms are contrafted, 
as before obferved, with difficulty and 
danger. 

The filken cobwebs oft invite, 

With dewy pearls inlaid, 
Th* incautious infcft to alight, 

By mimic gems betrayM : 

But though the mefh fo beauteous Ihine, 

The fly may poifon bring; 
And thofe foft threads, that fcem fo finc^ 

May yet conceal the fting. 
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AFTER the plough, an account or 
the nature of the foils of Jamaica may be 
like wife expected > but this is fo extremely 
different, and indeed fo infinite is the 
variety, that I ftiall only notice thofe that 
are commonly met with in the cultivatioa 
of the cane. 

Which particular fpecies of mould Is 
beft adapted to the propagation of this 
plant, it will be difficult to determine, 
as this will greatly depend upon fituation 
and feafons* 

In the parifli of Vere there is a kind of 
blue mould, which I take to be as rich a 
foil, and of as ftrong a ftaple, as any in 
the Ifland ; and that it is remarkably con« 
genial to the perfedion of the cane may 
be eafily imagined from its exceffive returns 
when the feafons have been favourable i 
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but this part of the country is more 
fubjeft to^ and more often experiences 
droughty than any other portion of the 
Ifland. 

The canes upon this land will ftand a 
great number of cuts, without the necef- 
fity of a fupply^ or replantation ; and the 
produce is as fine as the land is rich. The 
heat is fo intenfe in this particular diftrid^ 
that a ftranger can very fenfibly feel, as he 
rides about the plantations, the refleftion 
of it from the ground; and it is chiefly 
owingy I believe, to the fervour of the 
noon-tide rays, that all the fruits, and of 
the various kinds, are there found in the 
higheft perfection and flavour. 

As the landfcape is in general fiat, but, 
where at all elevated, is covered with the 
caihaw and the popinax trees, which may 
be almofl: confidered as the fpontaneous 
weeds of that region i and as the land is fo 
often parched with drought, the river low, 
and the flreamdry; it is but feldom- indeed 
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that it prefents any image of pidurefqoe 
beauty; and even after rains, when the tor« 
rent (hall tumble from the diftant moun- 
tainSy and fwell the bed of the ftream/ the 
confequences which it occafions in its full 
and turbid courfe^ are thofe of danger and 
defolation, without putting on any of ihoCc 
forms that awaken terror, or (excepting 
that of momentary appreheniion) that par- 
take of the fublime.. 

The foil in the parifh of Saint David is 
miferably poor and barren ; and hence there 
are in it but few plantations; but the fea- 
tures of Nature are grand, prominent, and 
impreffive. 

In this trad of land, very^ few fituatlons 
will admit of cultivation, the moft confi- 
derable portion of it being a bed of rocks, 
among which are hardly feen any inha* 
bitants but goats: but at every turn is 
obferved fome fingular appearance of Na-« 
ture; and, as far as retirement and filence 
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can delight^ this parifh is not without its 
romantic charms« 

As the traveller purfues his road through 
the gloomy and inhofpitable (hades of this 
ftony region, he cannot fail to admire the 
towering rocks and the fpreading trees 
that grow to an immenfe fize from their 
gigantic clefts, and which, excluding the 
vifitation of the fun-beams, produce the 
moft folcmn glens that the eye of contem- 
plation can well behold; and while his 
fight is atrefted by the pifturefque folem- 
city of its glooms, his ear is amufed by the 
melancholy murmur of the woods around « 

What pleafure may not a reflexive mind 
experience from tracing, in idea, the pur- 
fuits and the refources of the feathery in-- 
habitants of the grove, when the branches 
are made vocal by their murmurs or their 
ibngs; when the leaves are difturbed by 
theif paftime, or their quarrels; or when 
they rife in flocks, and caufe a tremor upon 
the fummits of the trees, and leave their 
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partners, their nefts, their young ones, or 
their eggs behind, to explore the dtftant 
vallies or the hills, or to ileal from the 
cultivation of the fields, or the wafliings 
of the beach, their daily food, and hence 
divide the fruits of induftry and the ac- 
quirements of duty and love, upon their 
return, with their nurfing and expe^aant 
mates at night ! 

The female, fitting on her neft, 

Obferves her partner fly, 
And with a fond, contented breaft, 

Purfues him through .the Iky : 
Yet no regret attends his flight. 

Though far his pinions roam ; 
For they, however late at night,, 

Are fure to waft him home. ^ 

But now returned, and on the fpray. 

He confolation brings. 
Divides the produA of the day^ 

Then fhelters with his wings. 

In retired fituations like thefe, the goat 
becomes a very interefting object: pidta« 
refque in itfelf by nature, its habits par* 
take of fcenes that are wild and romandG; 
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and as it 'is the principal figure in regions 
of ilerility and danger^ as it can feed upon 
the mod coarfe and negledted herbage, can 
frolic upon the moft inacceflible eleva^ 
tions, and look down from the moft giddy 
heights — it becomes a well--adapted inha- 
bitant of ilony mountains, and the track- 
lefs wafle of naked rocks, and jutting 
promontories; and may be even regarded 
with attention and delight, in the more 
humble and quiet fcenes of rural ima-^ 
gery. 

There is fomething extremely reviving 
to the fight, and animating to the feelings, 
when a traveller all at once emerges from 
the depths of folitude and defolation, and 
comes out upon the plains of cultivation 
and abundance; when the landfcape takes 
a new turn, and every objed appears of a 
different hue, and is diversified by a dif- 
ferent form; when large droves of cattle 
are feen browzing upon the level paftures, 
and the hills, by which they are (kirted, 
are bending with canes^ or the Guinea^ 

grafs. 
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tebcn after traverfing a traft df land with* 
Out cokure, a defcrt without a torrent or i 
^ring, a full river comes pouring dowa 
from the cfiountaifls, and branched out intft 
numerous irrigations, refrcflies the thirftyi 
and improves this barren^ foil s and at la^ 
difcharges its waters with a meandering 
courfe, and within the obferver's fight, to 
the fandy tnarflies through which they 
jpei^cblate, or lofe themfelves in the deep 
abfof bing fink-^holes, from which thej re« 
Itidantly do# at laft^ ^^<1 pay their tribute 
to tlile fe»« 

ietwceft tbfc parities of St ©avid, and 
tht moft eftAern part of St. Thomai in the 
Baft, a great variety of country may be 
tfl^fV6d^ and a cot^dir^Me proportion dE 
whkh w^I admit df many various and 
pleafing kinds of Iai>^fcape ; the moft ro-^ 
inintic of in^b, in tlie n^ghbdurhood 
of Bath, I ii^6 aUeody ^tttedipt^ to de^ 
Krifbe* 
• Vol. IL Ct. This 
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This Tatter parifli is very ab'undint in 
water; but then the rivers do not flow 
through fo romantic a country, nor do 
their banks afford Xo many pleafing fcenes 
las are obferved in thofc parts which I have 
had more opportunities and leifure to ex- 
plore. 

Plantain -garden River is infinitely more 
iifeful than it will be found, particularly 
upon ^ the plains, to be pidturefque ; but 
then it irrigates^one of the mod fertile parts 
of Jamaica,, and enriches a tradt of countryi 
the foil of which is inexhaufiible and fine. 

Upoiti its .banks are fome ' of the beft 
properties in the ifland, and perhaps fomf 
of fhe moft valuable fingle farms, if I may 
be allowed to call a fugar plantation by thii 
name, in the univerfe ; and as the flretch 
of diftance upon which thefe fettlements 
are placed may be overlooked from the 
neighbouring heigths, it may be eafily fup«. 
jpofed how much the charms of cultiys^on» 

and 
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and the furprife of diftancc, may be en- 
hanced by a rcfleftion of the opulence 
vrhich they annually produce. 

The greateft part of this land is diflin- 
guifhed by the appellation of brick mouldjt 
is. inexhaufliible in point of fertility, is of 
eafy labour, of an even furface, and of a 
depth of foil almofl: unknown. 

, The feafons that refre(h it are in general 
mild and regular, although it has, like 
other parts of the ifland, been of late 
years unfortunately vifited by hurricanes^ 
and is fubjed likewife to be fometimes 
overflowed. 

In a country that is watered by fo many 
rivers, it is natujal to fuppofe that there 
muft be a great variety of falls ; and in 
the rainy feafons thefe fublime and beau- 
tiful objefts are very frequently to be met 
with. I have beheld feveral, that have 
had their local charms j and variety arid 
0^2 furprife 
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furprifc are eircimiftances that give afl 
iddrtional intereil to every fccne. 

How mnch more ftriking is a cataraft 
that comes, as it were> all at once upon the 
eye, but which the car . had previoufly 
taught U8 to explore, and which is buried 
in a night of (bade, and encompafled by 
torrents, rocks, and mountains — than one 
that is feated near a village of a town, 
which is obvious from the ftreet, which 
gives its daily thunders unnoticed, and 
which is totally unadorned by verdure and 
by fhade^ 

Seclufion contributes in a great degree 
to the fublimity of rural impreffions > and 
hence it is that the waterfall at Terney 
will always ftrike the mind with more 
aftonifliment and grandeur than that tre- 
mendous fall at Tivoli, which is fituated 
in the midfl: of population, and di/graccd 
by the deformities of art* 

There 
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Tliere is fomedimg awfuUjr fobltme ia 
beginning a journey at the dawn of da^t 
in thofe romantic regions, in which moun- 
tain torrents and cafcades abound; when 
the eye is arrefted at every turn, and the 
car is intercfted by every found. 

-When the traveller firft leaves theplain^ 
and beholds the river, that lately flowed 
with a quiet and a dimpling ftream, be^ 
gin by perceptible degrees to exchange 
the tranquillity of its waters, and to forego 
a fandy or a pebbly bottom for a channel 
choked up by rocks i when his ear is kept 
attentive by the inceflant falls that fucceed 
each other, till at laft the founds increafing, 
the glooms prevailing, and expectation 
alive, he fuddenly beholds at the lafl ro- 
mantic turn the fronting catarad: difcharge 
its mighty ft ream, ingulpfa the fir-trees 
itnd the pines, the lofty and umbrageous 
produds of the mountains, and fKake, with 
its unremitting weight of waters, the dark, 
though capacious, amphitheatre that the 
Toeks and woods have formed around^ 

<L3 The 
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I The foil in' many parts of St. Jameses 
is uncommonly d^ep, and fome of the moft 
fertile properties in the pariih are adjoining 
to the fea ; a circumflance rather uncom-' 
mon» and whicb» as it faves the diftance 
of carriage^, is of infinite confequeflce> and 
they become of courfe in proportion va-> 
luable. 

In the neighbourhood of Montego Bay, 
v^hich is grown into a populous and com* 
mercial town, is a trad; of land that is 
uncommonly favourable to the perfedioa 
of the cane ; and one particular eftate in 
this diftrid): is fuppofed, in proportion to 
its (ize, to make the moft confiderable and 
regular returns of good and even produce 
of any plantation in the Illand ; and it is 
really aftonifhing to hear how long this 
plant will ccMitinue to (land, and how 
greatly it will yield without any apparent 
trouble or cultivation. 

In the internal parts of this divifion of 
the liland, there are many hundred acres 

together 
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together of black-mould land upon a day, 
and thefurlaceof which is entirely covered 
with loofe and flinty ftoncs^^and this I. 
believe to be the mofl durable and pro- 
fitable foil^ in all feafons> that is ta be 
met with in Jamaica ; as the canes upon 
it will run up into the mofl luxuriant 
ratoons^ and they will ftand to cut» and 
will continue to yield welh without much 
care or cleaning, for a confiderable number 
df years : the flints retaining the moifture, 
fuppocting vegetation, and at the fame time 
preventing the rapid growth of grafs and 
weeds. 

From fome of the elevations upon this 
road, particularly from thofe that look 
down upon Montego Bay, and the richly 
cultivated plains around, are to be obferved 
fome very grand and extenfive views. 

As the traveller aicends the hills, and 

beholds the fcencry below bim^ his eye 

is loft in the multiplicity of images, in 

the fplendour of the objedts, and in the 

0^4 intermix 
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Stttcrminabk ftretch of diftftiiC9> whicli 
inienfibly recedes from the eye» wi is «t 
IzA iindiiUogviiihed ia tlw hpriyoQ* 

. The beaeh is tM^oj^en by a fucceffioa of 
liay« ; end in tbofe sfe dotted 9. DumbQr 
of verdiint i^ods, which lure^ tb« regnlsy? 
cxpanfeof ihe pellucid ocean 1 in t}ie bo^Ibii^ 
of which may be ieen» refle^ed thrpngln 
the wavest and peering^ as it were, itbovQ 
the Airfacej, 4 various afieoablage oi hrokent 
Tcckss adorned with coral, with leaves, and 
Q^ variety of fi;ibmarine produ^ion; i: aac^ 
which, with the neighbouring mangroves, 
that throw their dark reflexions into thf^ 
poliflied mirror, prefent a fcene of uncoisw 
mon luflre, and local beauty ; and whichi 
aflfume freih forms and new attradions a« 
tiBe eye defcends to a level contemplation 
of their quiefcent charms* 

This view is obferved to arreft the eye 
of every beholder : the plantations on tho 
bbrders of the fea, which breaks into gentba 
curves — the town that appears at a diftancCj 

the 
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iSfifi billi tbftt back the pltintw t»i tK« 
jnouotdns that fwell above the hjlU, pre* 
fent the eye with a profped of extent 
and fiiblimity : of extent, upon which 
the various objeds m^y be minutely and 
elearly difcrioiinated j and of fublimky 
that finks from the grand into the Smple, 
and that is elevated from the fiinple inbi 
the fublime. 

The road from which this view is to bo 
obferved, is not deficient in pi^urejlquo 
beauty. In the declivity of the hill, that 
-is darkly ihaded by rocks on one fide, and 
by maffy foliage on the other, is drilled the 
bed of a hoarfe, impetuous torrent $ and 
which, when the waters are out, is ob- 
ferved to tumble in fucceffive, though 
©pt ftupendous, falls, and ruHiing through 
the adjoining ornaments of underwood 
and fljrubs, is fometimcs fcen, and fomc 
times loft J and now the murmurs dio 
away, and now they fwell with the breeze, 
wntil at laft they become unheard from 
diftancc, or filcnced by the more noify 

waihings 
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waChings of the beacb^ or the^oarings of 
the furge« 

The road of communication between 
the parifhes of St, James and Weftmore- 
land is riot diftinguiihed by much variety 
of viewt or cxtenfion of diftance : it rather 
partakes of that kind ef nature that is 
congenial to the mind of him .who is fond 
of contemplation^ and who delights in 
thofe fequeftered and quiet glooms which 
encourage thougbt> and produce the heart- 
giving comforts of rcfledlion. 

As far as lofty trees^ and their natural 
confequences, e;^pan(ive (hades^ are plea- 
fing objeds oflandfcape, this journey may 
be confideredj by the traveller, as abounding 
in both^ and to be full of thefe fpecies of 
rural imprcffion ; while the winding path, 
the rifing hill, the gentle dcprefEon, the 
trickling ftream, the hollow glen, the ftony 
cavern, and the giddy height, have their dif- 
ferent efFe£ts, and either foothe his thoughts 
by the tranquillity of their appearance, or 

awaken 
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awaken in his mind the ideas of fublimity 
and danger, 

' In fome divifions of this romantic road, 
and to break ihe famenefs that would 
otherwife difguft, the ftranger's eye is 
alternately cheered, in a given and inter- 
fering proportion of miles, by the unex- 
pedcd appearance . of a plantation, which 
for a confiderable length of way engages 
bis attention, and breaks the long-con- 
tinued uniformity of thought: he now 
contrafts the beauties of Nature in a ftatc 
of cultivation and expence, to thofe filent 
fetreats which human induftry has left 
unexplored, to thofe woods unconfcious of 
the axe, thofe hills untrodden by the mule, 
xihbrowzed by oxen, and unenlivened by 
the goat — to thofe plains upon which the 
ftones have been undiilurbed, and the bofbm 
of which no plough has broken $ and 
according to the teniper of his mind, will 
either prefer profpedls of artificial abun- 
dance to the unavailing impreffions of 
;I>Iature; or. forego the fplej:idours of the 

funny 
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ibniiy plain^ with all its adorameots of 
cultivation and expence, to bury himfdr 
among thofe glooms which are more con- 
genial to the habits of thinkings and which 
ftfford to feclufion and penury an advantage 
over population and wealth* ; 

The firft opening that lets in the exteo« 
five and highly*cultivatcd plain of Weft-* 
itnoreland, is fingularly ftriking, as well ai 
pleafing ; and there are feveral objefts of 
rural obfervation around this given ipot, 
that^ independently of the general view^ and 
diftinfk from the individuality of each 
other, would much delight and intereft tb# 
landfcape painter. 

I foppofe a perfon of this defcription to be 
in a manner arrefted by the alternate con^ 
templation of the obje&s around him; 
chat he flops in themidft of the road, with 
bis pencil in his hand, and wi(hes to ieled 
one confined view out of the pleaiing 
variety by which he is furrounded. As yet 
ihe extenfive profpeA ha$ not burfi upoo 

the 
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tlie fight, but appears over the intervening^ 
bufhes as a line of diflancet unbroken b]f 
any objedt, and of courfe undifcriminated 
by any prominent and leading feature. 

As he turns back^ and directs his view 
towards the mountains, he perceives a road« 
overfhadowed on one fide by lowly hills 
and flraggling trees, and on the other iei 
walk of plantains and bananas ; and as the 
eye looks forward, and pierces into tbo 
glooms, he beholds a lowly habitation and 
fome rained huts obfcurely fituated at the 
bottom of a winding path, which feomt 
to rife in perpendicular afcenfion^ and to 
meander through the burying woods, m 
which is every now and then • obferved a 
Airtive fun^^beam trembling atnidft the 
fliades, and (howing, obvious to the figfati 
a group of mules that wind^ under theiif 
heavy burthens^ their patient and cautioud 
way adown the hills, ud cotsA out ai 
laft in pii^urefque proceffioh v^on theic<Mn« 
iaed {dain that juft appears tp open be)ow# 
and upon which the waggons and the 

wains 
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"waiDB have long remained in peaceful ex^ 
pe€tation of their ufeful loads. 

As he turns to the left, he obferves a 
mountain, upon which the magnificent 
cotton-trees expand their branching arms, 
and proteA with their Shadows, the minoi^ 
produfts of the foil below— the pladtain-* 
tree, that rifes here and there in folitary. 
clumps — the wide*fpreading leaves of the 
coco— and the afpiring tendrils of the 
yam, through which the watchman is 
taking his folitary rounds, and every now 
and then attemptsf to ftoop, though bent 
by years and the inErmities of nature^ 
to eradicate the intruding weed, or the 
matted grafs; and who, after this feeble 
exertion, retires with a flow and a trem-^ 
bling flep to his ruflic hovel, from thence 
brings out the embers of his fire, and 
Uyi the fertile afhes at the root of his 
infant fuckers, which when grown pp ta 
a Aate of maturity are to fupply his future 
wants, an4 which he gathers with cheerful 

i induftry 
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iflduftry a8 the fruits of independency^ and 
the recpmpence of exertion. 

Through the different vegetables that 
adorn thefe heights^ is obferved, in the rainy 
fcafons, a pleafing number of petty rills, 
^hichy brawling over the pebbles and the 
ftones vtrith which the foil is covered, dif* 
perfe themfelves in various channels amidfl 
the different tufts of vegetation, and form 
in particular parts, where their lucid Areams. 
are accidentally colledted, aferies of flowly- 
winding and fmall cafcades, which, acc.u^ 
snulating as they proceed, urge on a gentle 
couric to the bottom of the hill, and from 
thence flow on in one continued rivulet to 
its fringed brow, from which they prattle in: 
a hafty courfe adown a ftony lane, on both 
fides furrounded by foliage and by fhadc^ 
until the waters are loft in the porous an4 
imbibing quality of the foil below. 

. A circular bafon, as blue as indigo, and 
as deep as the regions of death, is obferved 
oft one fide to receive the extraneous 

waters^ 
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waters, and, when full, to dtigorge them 
upon the neighbouring road, from which 
they are hurried down in a tumultuous 
progrefs, and over a declining precipice, 
to the diftant and abforbing plain. 

A variety of fcenes thus obvious cttd 
romantic— of retirement within the reach 
of expofore, of rocks and moAntaiins over^ 
banging precipices, of elevations finking 
into phins, of terror exchanged for frtin-* 
quiHity, and natfdre enhanced by arC^^ 
a variety thus difcriminatedi and tht^ he* 
held, there we but few regions that fcaii 
fubffanfiate ; and which, Aefancholy t6 
think ! it rs not in my power, v9ho havt 
feen theftr, to defcribe. 

Ta th<f pwrfli of Wellmoreland Iraflflot 
be cttfrcrwife partial than to its rufd im** 
gery ; and as fatr a^ credk can be giveii 
to ocular obfervation, and allowances made 
ibr natural experfedti?, a!s far as cMe in- 
^^vidoat m^ obtrude Ms thoughts tfft 
others, and may prefume to diflate frdfal 
' his 
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his feelings what may be the imprefHons 
of others ; I fhall be contented to fix my 
criterion of natural beauty — of beauty ari- 
fing from tranquillity, of magnificence pro- 
ceeding from terror, of fublimity occafioned 
by deftruftion — to that unfortunate region 
which I have fo often contemplated with 
.pleafure, and looked upon with difguft; fo 
often obferved fmiling with abundance, and 
blanked by defolation ; fo often known 
happy^ apd feen funk to defpair : in which 
I have known dependents converted into 
mailers, . fervility exchanged for difdain, 
obligations returned with ingratitude, and 
confidence rewarded by treachery, a bro- 
ken heart, and the apprehenfions of aqi 
parly grave. 

Of its foil I (hall hereafter fpeak, and 
y?ith fome confidence at leaft, if not with 
obfervation; but (hall previoufly fay, that the 
fea-fide parilhes, to which it is on the left 
and on the right contiguous, are as diiFerent 
in mould and appearance as any that are to 
hp found in the illand of Jamaica. 

Vol, II. R In 
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In Su Elizabeth's the land is in common 
too barren to produce in any pcrfedion 
the fugar*canej but then it is admirably 
adapted to the formation of pens^ the 
beft of which are certainly to be found 
in this parifh, and many of which are 
replete with majeflic fccnery and quicfccnt 
beauty, 

A kind of red earth prevails throughout 
the public roads of this particular region | 
and as it is only favourable to natural herb* 
age^ artificial grafs^ and corn and cotton i 
to the growth and perfeftion of fuftic, log-* 
wood, and the various fpecics of building** 
timber — thefe are therefore found, where 
cultivated, or where they arife in a neg- 
leded ftate, to attain a proper maturity, and 
to adorn the plains, and to cover the moun- 
tains, which would other wife appear to be 
entirely barren. 

The wild parts are extremely romantic, 
and prefent views of a very different ftyle 

of 
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bf cbmpofitioh frdm thole which I have 
™ Jilrcady defcribed^ 

^^™^ • The piniehto-trees are of natural pro-» 

^ • du£lion^ and iii fomc fituations appear td 

" * thrive extremely well ; although I am led 

^- I& believe that they are not' fo miich at- 

?^ feftdid to' as an article of commerce upon 
the flat land as they are upon the hills 
and mountains j and as they grdwfponta- 

3C2 neoufly upon particular foils., and form, 

:? when grouped together, a dark and aromatic 

•^r fliade, the ftranger may rcpofe under their 

2s: branches with delight; but when they 

i^ fhow the blofTom, the fragrance becomes 

^ almoft painfully diiFufe, in fo much that 

t5 even at a diftance, after a momentary en- 

2? joyjnent, it rather becomes an efTence to 

^j; difguft, than a fragrance to pleafe. 






In the faiidy divifions of the pafifh, the 

general landfcape appears to be, if I may 

be allowed the expreflion, an ornamented 

defert 5 for although the herbage be not 
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only fkovt bat fcantjr for the pafturage oif 
cattle and of iheep, yet are there ihrnbs 
without number for the browzlng of the 
goat$9 ^tnd ihade and (belter for the comfort 
and the fafety of other animals* 

In waftes like thefe, the playful thatch 
and the afpiring cabbage-tree ariie in pride 
of vegetatioPf^ and ihake their leavts ia 
rufiling tremor to the concertof the wimb 
that murmur round ; or at the firft brfiak-* 
ings of the day, when no fbrm impends^ 
they ihake off the dew-drops from their 
tufted iiimmitSf and adorn the fbrefts with 
their waving plumes. 

Vfhtn the 6rft zephyrs of the mom awaki^ 
The thatch is feen his fan^Uke leaves to jfhake ; 
And the tall cabbage bends, on fands like thefe^ 
With ruftliiig tremor to the pafSng breeze ; 
Or looks indignant from his verdant height 
And nods hk feathery crowi^ to ftrike the fighti, 

There are fome confiderable» and one 
fery ufeful river in this pariihi and which^ 
from the appearance of ita waters in par-* 

ticular 
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tlcular places which ar6 ^arke&ed by the 
overhanging foliage^ has obtained the ap^ 
peliation of Black ; but this property does 
pot by any means precladt it from that 
tranfparency which is obfervable in other 
jrivers of the country. 

Of a confined landfcape, I think one 
of a ferene and captivating caft might be 
copied from a particalar fituation adjoining 
to this river, whofe waters proceed with 
a deep and tranquil courfe, and which are 
iheltered in feveral places from the burn* 
|ng filn by trees that appear to form a 
canopy over head of refre/hing and imi^^ 
pervious fhade* 

A very pidurcfque, and the more fo as a 
wooden bridge is tccn from the banks to 
^i6t the current of the ftream, on one 
fide of which the profpeft is umbrageous 
^nd dark, and on the right, as if delighting 
in the amenity of the fcene, a ray of light 
is obferved to defcend from the oppofite 
|)iH, and to hang upon that portion of the 
R 3 watcf§ 
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Waters into which the reflexions of th^ 
overhanging arches arc daily thrown, aD4 
upon the broken and {helving border^ 
of which the aquatic plants fhoot forth 
their broad umbrellas^ and covered over 
with the matin dews, appear to glow, whe(i 
irradiated by the fun-beams, like a bed of 
changing opals upop a block of em^raldt 

The exit from the wood to the fimple ancj 
the fpreading archof communipation abovQ 
defcribed, is faintly gilded by the morning 
light, whiph marks the legs of the cattle, 
^nd which arc feen by degrees to receive 
a ftronger lumination as they burft upon 
the view, and catch the rays wljich break 
in momentary refleftions round, 

A loaded boat is obferved to glide flowly 
through the arch; the herds and flocks ar? 
driven towards the banks, and defccnd in 
a winding line adown the gentle depreflions 
of the hill, which* is rough with thiftles 
and with weeds ^ and through the open- 
ing which the rpad pccafions^j thp fuur 
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beam fteals to irradiate the fcenc above 
defcribed. 

There is a large trad^ of land in tbis 
parifli that is one continued morafs, and 
which, not being deemed fit for any fpecies 
df cultivation, is hardly entitled to any 
defcription ; and there is an immenfe ex- 
tent of plains which in the rainy feafons 
is covered with a natural herbage upon 
which fheep are knowji to thrive and to 
encreafe in great abuhdance. 

The climate in one particular part of this 
pariih is reckoned the moft reftorative to 
convalcfcence^ of any in the ifland ; and, 
from the accounts that have been uniformily 
given . by thofe who have occafionally re- 
fided there as invalids, or who have refortcd 
to that fpot upon parties of pleafure, it 
may be imagined that the air is as elaftic 
and as fajjubrioijs as any in the worlds The 
heat and inconvenience of a tropical fun 
arc there hardly diftiuguiftied; and exercife 
may be taken without languor upOn thofe 
R 4 level 
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level plaias (which bdiog dotted over widb 
ionumerable clumps of different tree$» have 
the appearance of an Engliih park), at any 
hour of the day, without fatigue, or ap- 
pcchenfioQ of daDger* 

It 19 ovf r this trad of land f hat the efp^ 
wanders when the traveller defcends Mfty« 
day*bUl, and the confines of Which ar^ 
bordered by the ocean. 

In this celebrated view there is diftance, 
but not variety in comparifon to the ex- 
tent. The ob|e£ts immediately below the 
eye are too far removed to admit of minute 
parts, and of piAurefque defcription. The 
principal lines of beauty are on the left* 
hand fide ; and thefe entirely confift of the 
Pedro plains, through which no river flowi^ 
and upon which no pond is feed: but 
as foon as the fiat land is gained^ (^t is, 
fiat comparatively ipeahing, to (he abdve 
mentioned, and in fome parts almofi: inac- 
cefiible, heights), there are many objedt 
of rural imagery that are fingular In ap-* 

pea^ance. 
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peftranee^ and beoce pleafing from tinif 

Sometimes as the ftranger jonmies Of| 
between the more painful defcent of the 
)ull and the adual plains of SU Elita- 
iietht he is loft in the (badows of dof^ 
iroundiog rocks and foreft gloomsj and 
many of the trees that produce th^fe ||i# 
dows« receive their nouriihment and thd 
oilcans of growth in the bofom of theib 
. maiiy fragments y and fometimes three or 
four at a time are ieen to ftruggle together 
froim the fame fiifure^ and interweave their 
branches overhead, as thej unite their ftema 
below i and of thefe fingnlar appearances 
in etery part of the ifland^ it is hardly 
poiiible to defcribc the variety as vrell as 
^aty« 

The ^^nes ob£;rrable ^mong the paM 
of this pariOi are found to var^» inafmuch 
a^ many are upon liie mountain ]and> 
^^ many upon the plains; but thofe wbicti^ 
' partj^kc 
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partake of both> on account of the value 
and convenience of provifion-grbunds^ and 
the advantage of guinea-grafs, are the moft 
efteemeJ; 

• Upon, both there is a variety of land-* 
icapes; but of landfcape not generally 
marked by fuch bold and prominent fea*- 
tures^ as thofe obfervcd in other parts of 
the iiland : and however pleaiing a good 
and a level road may be^ which winds 
among an exteniive trafl: of pafturage, upon . 
\vhich are obfcrved innumerable herds and 
flocks of cattle, and, of horfes, of fheep 
and goats^ in various groups and diflberent 
attitudes ; yet as famencfs will follpw ob- 
fervation^ and that which appeared to be 
a novelty at the beginning of the journey, 
will begin to fatigue at its conclufion,-^ 
thefe pidtures by degrees will lofe their 
effc&, and the imagination will look, for- 
ward to other profpedts, although they 
may be only gained by perfeverance and 
fatigue. 



That land which is pot favourable t'Q 
the cane^ provifions, or the artificial graft 
of the country, may ft ill be admirably 
well adapted to pafturage; and of thi$ 
there are obvious truths in every part of 
the ifland. Such a foil indeed, although it 
bo not by any means fo valuable as that 
upon which an annual crop of fugar may 
be gathered, yet will it be found produ<3:ivc , 
of cotton, and if properly invigorated will 
not' give a fcanty return of corn : but if 
even the moft confiderable part of it be fit . 
for the cultivation of the canp, yet is not 
that portion of it without its value, which 
is deftined to the fupport of cattle, or 
tthat, be it ever fo poor, that can admipifter 
%o the more humble wants of a plantation. 

The pariih of Hanover is generally faid 
to be the beft cultivated of any one in the 
jfland, and is certainly that which for a 
pumber of years has produced the greateA; 
quantity of fugar. It is mountainous in 
pia^y parts, and almoft hilly in all, and 
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the fflotmtaias and the hills are equally 
pkfttod with canes } and (uch is the pre** 
dileAion that is given to it, that a very 
intonfiderable portion of pailurage is left 
for the ufe of the cattle, which are obliged^ 
at the expiration of the crop (in wbicb 
they have plenty of fodder), to be driveii 
to the diftant pens to recruit, or fatten* 
The provifion-grdunds are, Qotwithftaad** 
)ng, good and plentiful, 

The foil that prevails moil; in this parifh 
is faid to be a fullers earth, which ap-< 
pears, before it is difturbed, to be veiny like 
marble ; but when worked with the hoe, it 
cuts like foap, and very mi^ch refembles 
in appearance that fpecies of marl which 
is found in the high lands of Suffolk. It 
h particularly fertile, and the produce made 
from it is of an admirable quality : if the 
canes however be fuiFered to fland too long 
upon it, it will be apt to burn. 

As far as a general appearance of cul-r 
tlvation can tend to the beauty of land- 

fcapc^ 
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£»pe, this pariih claims a pre««miiwnt 
place «|nong views of this defirriptioiij and 
Hm conlbuit fiicceffioa of elevations and 
de&ent cannot fail to vary the objeds of 
nature, and to produce a new pidun at 
§Hfy turn. 

The iea-fide views adjoining' to this traft 
of country ate remarkable for the Aagni<* 
fioence and the beauty of their forms t and 
the curving bay, the wooded cove, tlie 
fsody i?each> the obvious ferry, the hanging 
hills, the dotted houfes, and the diftaat 
iea« are all obje^ of difcrimination, jMui 
cannot fail to ftrlke with wonder and 
delight. 

The internal profpefls of the country 
have likewife their variety of charms i and 
it is pleafing, from the higheft elevations to 
look down ujpon thofe th^t fink beneath 
th»£ght, and whofe uneven furfaces are 
plainly diicemedy and whofe fides are. bjf 
degiees obkpnd to be lof): in the plains. 

To 
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To behold fora circumference of" tfiiW 
the whole face of the country under cuI-> 
tivation^ the extreme boundaries on one 
fide (hut in by mountains of inacceifible^ 
height and fublime ^ppearance> and 'the 
confines of the other infenfibly loft ia.thtf 
line of the horizon ; and this intermediate 
view divided into different plantations^ 
upon which are obfcrved hills rifing upon 
bills, or lofing themfelves inverfely^ and by 
degrees finking into the plains— the build- 
ings fwclling upon the heights, or half loft 
and funk in the vallies — the fmokc afpiring 
from the works, the cattle driven in herds 
over the winding roads that interfeft the 
different mountains, and the groups of ne-* 
groes employed in their ufeful avocations i 
altogether exhibit a grand, a various, and 
a moving fcene. 

The foil in the parifli of Weftmoreland 
is extremel)/^ diflferent upon diflferent fitua- 
tions: upon fome parts the black mould 
upon a clay without flint ftones, and upon 
others covered with flints, prevails ; upon 

others, . 
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Others^ a r^i earth or rmall--niot foil upon a 
clay or loom ; the former of which, ' if it 
be well manured, and the feafons (hall 
happen to be favourable, will fometimes 
yield exfretoely welUbut the latter, be the 
weather ever fo favourable, will yield but 
littkf and that little will perhaps be bad. 

. The brick-mould land in this parifli, 
though highly vaunted and highly valued, 
does not in general anfwer, particularly if 
it be by the fide of rivers, in any expedled 
proportion of fugar to what many other 
foils are known to do. The canes are luxu- 
riant, and are apt, and very early in 'the 
year, to fall down ; and will confcquently 
fucceed much better for plants than fugar* 
This; fpecies of earth is rich, but loofe f 
and what is planted in it will iland a long 
time without decay, and the ftaple is not 
cafily impoveriflied. It throws up every 
vegetable fubftance with , celerity and vi* 
gour, and is well adapted to the plantains- 
tree, which is however, from the. littJN 

adhefion 
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adiie0cn of the mouldy vtty apt to ht 
lodged with the leaft wind^ and to be 
deracinated by the imalleft flood* 

Some of the fmalI--ihoC I^^ la hardly 
better for canes than a caput fnortmm $ 
but then it will produce, in the tts^fons^ 
a tolerable crop of corn, and at all times 
good pafturage, provided the weather fhall 
not be uncommonly dry« 

The marly lands are exceedingly ca^ 
pricious in their produce, and in * plants 
^nc return of fugar is in general very 
moderate I but if there be a good cUy 
underneath, and proper care be annually 
taken of the young (hoots, they will con* 
tjnue to ftand a fucceiiion of cuts, and will 
yield better in an old ratoon than if th« 
pieces were put in afre(h. This foil is, I 
thinks more fubje^ to the blaft than any 
other; and the fugar manufadured from it^ 
es:cept it be in feafons particularly fa^iur^ 
iMe, is of a very indlibrent eomplejdofli 

and 
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and grain. It produces excellent corn and 
grafs, and fome of the inferior kinds of 
provifions^ 

Some parts of the pieces in this parlfli 
are fo much covered with flints, that when 
the canes are planted, it is neceffary to 
bring n;iould from other land to cover 
them I and it is notuncommon to obferve 
two or three different fpecies of foil in the 
fanae field; and hence will arifc a difficulty, 
and too often a raiftake, in the method 
of cultivation, and in the quantity of 
manure. 

A great deal of ufelefs labour was for- 
merly beflowed in picking up the flints 
that lay loofe upon the land, and in col- 
ledting them into heaps ; whereas this 
lafl pradice not only disfigured it, but 
deprived it of moiflure and fertility : and 
I do not know whether the fame trouble 
that was manifeft in gathering them to-, 
gcther, would not be better laid out by 

Vol. II. S . flrewin^ 
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ftrcwing them again over thofe parts from 
which they were taken. 

Next to cane-land^ that foil which pro- 
duces provifions in the greateft abundance 
is the rnoft valuable : for my own part, 
I fhould at any time affile a more confi- 
derable price to a hundred acres of fine 
provifion-ground^ than I fhould to the fam« 
quantity, of the bell kind, that is particu- 
larly adapted to the perfeflion of the cane ^ 
and I fhould hope that in this pofition I 
am not lingular. 

The prevailing foil in the mountains^ 
and that which is moil favourable to the 
propagation of the plantain-tree, the coco, 
and the yam, is a black mould, made rich 
by the decay of leaves and other vege- 
table fubflanccis, upon a clay, and thickly 
fowp with loofe and flinty flones ; and 
this kind of earth is generally found upon^ 
the fides of the hills in Weflmoreland ; I 
^mean in thofe parts in which the feafons 
lire the moil conilant« In the glades, the 

mould 
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mould may vary; but even there a good 
clayey bottom is feldom wanting; and where 
this is founds there is always fertility. 

The value of paftu re-land is various ;. 
a piece of guinea-grafs, well fenced-in 
and watered, is the moft efleemed for 
fattening cattle ; it will fooner give them 
the appearance of plumpnefs : but when 
fed upon this artificial production, they do 
not die fo well, to ufe the butcher's term, 
as thofe that are purchafed from the natural 
herbage of the country* 

The fhort and open paftures are the heft 
feeding places in the rainy feafons, and the 
ruinates after the weather (hall have been 
fome time .dry ; nor can any eftate be faid 
to be complete that has not fuch a refource 
as the laft in time of droughts 

Timber Jand, if it be at no great diftancc 

from the works, is eicceedingly valuable ^ 

more fo, perhaps, than thofe who have 

it in abundance may imagine. Upon old 

S z fettled 
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ft^tled eftates the more eftimablc kinds 
^re become, from that wafte which was 
formerly the confequence of plenty, and 
of latter years from the fpur of diftrefs 
or from perfonal avarice, almoft entirely 
cxtindt; and upon thofe plantations, the 
^orks of which were formerly conftruAed 
of mahogany, there is hardly a tree to 
be now found for the moil contracted pur- 
pofcs* 

The fubordinate kinds of timber are like- 
wife, from the increafed extenfion of the 
buildings, from the deflrudion of the 
ilorms, and from the continual and necef- 
fary reparations which they have occafioned, 
extremely curtailed in fize and contiguity; 
infomuch that many eftates that are en- 
tirely furrounded by mountains, are oblig^ 
to look for timber at a very cdiifiderablc 
diilance, and are perhaps conftrained be- 
fides to make a road to carry it out upon 
fome diftant. property, or upon a neigh- 
bouring parifli. 

The 
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. The meaner forts of wood ^re not with- 
out their ufe and value ; fuch as are proper 
for polls and rails, or fuch as will fupply 
the negroes with rafters, palifadoes, or 
even firing: and here I cannot help ob- 
fcrving one advantage which they poffefs 
over the poor of other countries; for fuel,* 
the moil: necefTary as well as comfortable 
article of life, they have at hand without 
expence, and the procurement of which, 
at leaft for their domeftic wants, is not at- 
tended with much anxiety and toih I may 
likewifeadd, the bleflingsof a houfe with^ 
out rent, of clothes and food without pur^ 
chafe, and an ample independency of land 
without the renewals of leafe, the rapacity 
of ftewards, the rigours of ejedraent, or 
the grinding inhumanity of an avaricious, 
or the profligate wants of an extravagant 
and unfeeling landlord. 

T!hty know not the heart-breaking hu- 
miliation of being obliged to fubmit to 
haughtinefs and power; and being born 
to flavery, as the Creole negroes are, they 
S 3 do 
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do not inveigh againft the curfes of de^ 
pendence. 

T^bey do. not feel the pangs of generofity 
abufed, of confidence betrayed; nor are 
their feelings wounded by the ierpent tooth 
of deep ingratitude^ which tears the boibm 
that afforded protedtion to weaknefs^ and 
comfort to difl:refs« 

Unacquainted with chicanery, that peft 
of fociety, that exterminator of liberal in- 
tercourfe and private peace— that vulture 
which preys upon the bowels of mifery, 
and which would fooner ftarve itfelf than 
not find the means to deftroy ; unacquainted 
with this plague that corrupts the whole- 
fome fountain of jufticc, what they therefore 
have, they poiTefs in fafety and in peace. 

The time may come, when humanity 
will affcrt her rights, and fet her foot upon 
the neck of villainy ; when thofe adders 
that lurk in pufillanimous fafety, and fting 
unfcen, ihall be brought out to public chaf- 

tifement 
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tifetnent and open £hame; when the bitter 
reflcdtions of a life confutn.ed in wicked- 
nefs, and the upbraidinjgs of wealth occa* 
iioned by, and accumulated with, the fighs 
and tears of wretchednefs and want, may 
awaken a death-bed repentance, and open, 
when too late for compunftion, the gates^ 
of horror and thfc abyffes of defpair. 

Let thofe who have made an unhal- 
lowed ufe of power, and who have con- 
verted the enviable fource of doing good, 
from the channel of benevolence, to aug- 
ment the current of collufion and injuftice; 
and who, from the petty motives of perfonal 
intereft, have facrificed where it would have 
been but juftice to fave — let thofe who 
have been actuated by one or other of thefe 
principles, in time coniider that feeling 
extends beyond the grave, and that where 
there has been a worldly iniquity there will 
*net fail to be an eternal judgement. 

It .may be faid that there would not be 

law, were there not injuftice; but juftice 

S 4 Ihould 
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fbould dill be tempered with mercy ; and 
to this end^ a court of equity was created to 
reflrain its rigours^ and to proted the weak 
from the overwhelming power of the 
ilrong : but the commiflion of a perfonal 
injury, where no moral wrong was intended, 
is often pra£lifed by inhumanity^ when it 
ought to be difclaimed by law. 

The unconftitutional pradice of arrcft 
for debt is a refleflion upon the enlightened 
manners of the age, and a reproach to a 
land of freedom ; of this the negro is by 
birth and fituation ignorant, and has hence 
one advantage of which his mafter is 
deprived : and while the latter is open to 
this difgrace, and fubjeiS: to its inflidions, 
the former lies under its protection, and 
is unacquainted with its terrors^ 

Thofe who fufFer without intentional 
delinquency, have a right to complain ; but 
thofe who defervedly fufFer, ought not to 
fpeak. Where the finger of God puts z 
caveat upon our worldly means, the man of 

bene* 
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benevolence will pity, while the interefted 
wretch will only meafure his perfecutton 
by his difappointments. 

The fituation of a prifoner for debt is 
the moft deplorable that falls under the 
knowledge of our laws, inafmuch as he 
may be innocent although unfortunate} 
and it often happens that the creditor who 
confines his perfbn, fcquefters his means, 
and drives him to defpair, is in fa£t the 
the real delinquent, and may have himfelf 
offended thofelaws, by extortion, by ufury, 
and fraud, the current of which he has 
been enabled to turn by the pofleiSon of 
thofe means which the other wants ; for 
money has been too often found to pur- 
chafe money ; nay, it has likewife happened 
that a man's property, in the hands of 
others, has been ufed as a bribe to his own 
deftrudtion. 

If a perfon, from the principles of hu- 
manity and fricndfliip, fhall be fo weak as 
to become a fecurity for another, and this 

laft 
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laft ihall prove a villaini the innocent man 
iuffers, and the guilty efcapes ; and an ad 
of feeling, and a proof of innate goodoefs 
of hearty is often followed with a duration 
of pangs from which even the felon is 
exempted^ and between which there is 
liardly a line of difcrimination to mark the 
pflTences. 

A man who deals, or commits a murder» 
is in a fummary manner tried, and brought 
to juilice; he is foon condemned, or as 
iboii acquitted ; .but the debtor, whofe dif- 
jBculty of rcleafement encreafes with con- 
^nement, and who perhaps at the moment 
of his arreft was only indebted ten pounds, 
and had twenty to pay it, will find this 
original fum more than doubled or trebled, 
when he hopes for enlargement, and has 
found thofe who were willing to fatisfy 
the firft, but who have not fufficient power 
to difcharge the latter fum : and this is 
a hardftiip to which every debtor is more 
, or lefs fubjedt. 
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If a man be confcientioufly wUling'to 

give up all he has for the hoiiefl; fatisfadioii 

of his legal debts^ and it is made to sTppeaiv 

upon the face of his accounts, that he has 

a fufficiency to do it, ought one rapacious 

creditor, whofe demand perhaps, upon ad 

equitable fcrutiny, could not be legalizisd, 

to obtain and to keep full poiTeffion of 

all he has, to the lofs and ruin of the 

liberal and indulgent ? . Ought forbearance 

to {\xffev from colluiion, and humanity be 

choufed by intereft ? If the debtor have 

not wherewithal, from perfonal or real 

means (and I iuppofe this deficiency to have 

arifen from calamities which could neither 

have been forefeen or prevented, and not 

from extravagance, play, inebriety^ and 

other vices), ihould the debtor I fay, be 

thus circumftanced, ought the creditor to . 

have a power, Shylock like, to cut into 

his heart ? Are there wretches in life fo 

dead to nature and to God, as not to 

ihudder at the bare idea of fuch enormity f 

That there are — but here let my voice be 

filenti and let my pen be flilU 

Peter 
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Peter the Firft of Ruffia, whom the 
poIi(hed kingdoms of Europe were pleaied 
to diftinguifh at the outfet of bis reign by 
the appellation of Barbarian, enaded ibme 
laws for the perfonal protedion of his fub- 
jeAs, particularly the poorer ranks, which 
would refled an honour upon a more en- 
lightened age : and let the lover of juitice 
compare in this place our inftitutions upon 
this head with his« 

He infifted that lawyers fhould be em- 
ployed at a handfome falary, that they 
might execute juftice, give relief to the 
is^ured, and fupport to the diftreffed, with- 
out any extortionate fee, or independent 
reward ;^ and they were obliged, to prevent 
partiality or afFedtion, to determine the dif* 
ferent fuits in rotation, without chicanery 
and without delay. If they were ever con* 
Tidied of bribery, or of throwing impedi- 
ments in the forms of law, or were guilty 
of any malpractices which were derogatory 
to that profeilional pradice which he 
meant, as being juft, ihould be likewife 

conddered 



confidered as honourable^ they immediately 
underwent the punifhment of the knout, 
and were banifhed with rigour and infamy 
to the wilds of Siberia. 

If our laws were to undergo a revifion^ 
and were to be made more fafe and bene- 
ficial for the creditor, without the abfolute 
depreffion of him who owes; if the rotten' 
branches of the tree were to be lopt ofi^ 
that the ftem of juftice might thence be« 
come more vigorous, what glory would 
not redound to that legal pruner, what 
fecurity would not be given to property, 
and what comfort to real misfortune and 
to unmerited diftrefs ! 

If reftridions were to be put upon credit, 
I mean upon that credit whofe foundation 
as well as fuperftrudure are thofeof intereft, 
there would confequeritly and immediately 
follow a diminution of debt s and out of 
the thoufands that annually languiih in the 
gloomy manfions of confinement and de-» 
fpair, there are many who are more entitled 
to commiferation than deferving of rigour » 

and 
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and who ore not To morally delinquent A9 
thofe who have betrayed them into con« 
fidence^ oppofed ufury to their necefHties, 
and fworn to the a£tual exigence of debts 
which they were confcious to be illegal^ 
and thus fly at once in the face of jufticc 
and of God. 

That a man who canj but will not^ ought 
to be made to pay his debts^ is a fyllogifm 
that the worldly man is daily chiming 
through all its poffihle changes ; and there 
is not. an axiom perhaps of more confe<« 
quence to a community, and which ought 
to be more rigoroufly defined : but then 
it does not follow that ufury fhould be 
juftified, and that rapacity fhould be en- 
titled to favoun 

. Any* enforcement, be it othcrwife ever 
fo rigorous, would be leis difgraceful and 
vsxatious than that which is vainly ex« 
pedted to proceed from perfonal durefs j 
a practice which does not better, but h 
eventually found to injure the rights of the 
creditor, as the fpirits of the . debtor are 

broken. 
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Broken^ his labour of courfe fufpended, 
and the only means which he had left, by 
which the payment of his debts could be 
effected, are confequently tied up, 9nd 
rendered inefficient : the one therefore at 
laft lofes what was originally due, and the 
other langui(hes out a miferable and an 
unprofitable life in goal, even though the 
plaintiff (hould relent, becaufe he has it 
not in his power to fatisfy the unfeeling 
rapacity of his attorney; and the proofs 
that might be adduced of this aflertion are 
a difgrace to humanity, and a reproach to 
the pra£tice of that country in which the 
fubjed: is born to perfonal freedom, but 
of which it is in the power of a man^ 
from caprice or refentment, in a fummary 
inanner to deprive him* 

Arrefts will be found, I am afraid, to 
proceed more generally from the interefted 
views of the harpies, of the law than th( 
willing rigour of him who has trufted an4 
been deceived ; and even among thofe who 
look for payment in the fufferings and 
defpondency of the unfortunate, are to b^ 

found 
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found thofe only who arc of the ihoft meafl 
and infolent charaders> and whofe claims 
perhaps might be combated by law> and 
overturned by equity : and I think likewife 
that it may commonly be obferved^ that 
thofe who have been the moft obliged^ have 
been ultimately found to be the mofl: un- 
grateful,~-and to have occafioned without 
compundion, and tohaite beheld with a 
pufillanimous malignity and triumpb> the 
heart-^breaking agonies of a benefa(3:or and 
a friends 

I am convinced that there are many who 
have died^ and who daily continue to pay 
the debt of nature, unvifited of friends, 
liegleded by relatives, and unrelieved by 
charity, who have rcfigned their lives in the 
manjQons of (haihe and afHidtion with a 
more quiet and unreproving confcience than 
many of thofe enjoy who have entailed at 
Icaft dejedion upon, if. not occaiioned 
death to, their fellow-cmtures s without 
being thence enabled to fubftantiate any 
good for themfelves, or without having 
fecured it in reverfion to their defcendants. 

Of 
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Of the mere pettifogger the term Is 
fufiiciently difgraceful to point out bis 
prafticej and wretches of this defcription 
are as much defpifed by the humane and 
honourable profeiTori as if they were of a 
different fpecies^ and not more entitled to 
reproach than followed with contempt. 

Of men of charader in the law, it would 
be highly impertinent and unjuft to fpeak 
ID any other terms than in thofe of ad- 
miration and applaufe>---of admiration^ as 
the indifpenfable line of pradlice too often 
opens the road to numberlefs vexations 
and iefcrities, which cannot otherwife be 
avoided than by a confiftent and perfevering 
clemency, and an unbiased and confcien- 
tious integrity of heart — of applaufe, as 
the general, and hence an illiberal, cenfure 
upon this particular community will not 
always lead men impartially to obferve, 
and to do honour to, the abftradl virtues of 
the man. Thofe therefore, whofe conduct 
is the refult of humanity and juflice, cannot 

Vol. II. T be 
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be fpoken of in terms of fufHcient kindneis 
abd refpedt. 

DiAinguifhed as this country is now 
acknowledged to be^ and beyond^ perhaps, 
any former period, by Judges of talents, of 
candour, of patience and humanity; and 
independent as they have been made, to the 
glory of the prefent reign, in Situation and 
in truft ; there is great hope that the af^ 
perities of the law will be gradually worn 
down, its flream refined, and courfe made 
clear ; and that the weeds which have long 
delayed its current, and made turbid its 
meanders, may be at length removed, that 
the waters may ftiine forth in full tranf- 
parency and fplendour. * 

It is likewife to be hoped, that the web 
within web, which is as often fpread for 
the innocent as it is for the guilty, and 
which contains the poifon of the infe<3: 
without its induftry, will in timebebro- 
. ken ; and that the infidious machinations 
of the concealed artificer that extradls, un- 

filkworm- 
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lilkvrorm-liket the valaable threads from 
another's bowels inftead of its own^ will be 
drawn out from his laboratory, in whicii he 
has long continued to work, and cruflicd 
with all his inftruments of mifchief beneath 
the foot, to rife and fting no more, 

Thefe refledlions rxatnrally introduce an- 
other, in which every man who honours 
abilities, and who values juflice, muft feel 
himfelf in fome meafnre affeded : for of one 
of the greateft luminaries of the law that 
this country, or perhaps any other, has ever 
beheld, the beams, alas! are now decli« 
ping: how tenderly impreffive thien, and 
how much to.be lamented, muil be the 
getting of fuch a day ! 

Who can refleft upon the failure of fuch 
abilities to adorn and to improve the va* 
rious walks of ornamental and bufy life i of 
language fo perfuafive, of elocution fo har- 
monious, and of periods fo refined, without 
recurring to the times of ancient Rome, 
ivhen Cicero either perfoaded, melted, or 
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overpowered his auditory^ by the melli^ 
fluous incatenation of his founds^ or the 
tranfcendent weight of his all-powerful 
eloquence ! 

Who but mud lament the lofs of talents 
fo amiable in fociety, of purfuits fo ho- 
nourable to human nature, of virtues fo 
interefting and fo ufeful to man» without 
rcflefting how difficult it will be to repair 
them ? But, alas ! fo ungrateful is man- 
kind, that the fun-^beams which (hall have 
warmed him to-day, will no fooner fct 
than be forgotten, 

The farewell Epiftk of the Bar to this 
highly-gifted and impartial Judge, tbau 
which a more honourable appellation is 
not to be found upon the lift of manly 
virtues, will ever remain as an afieding 
memorial of their fenfibility, and as an 
amiable record of their refpedl and venera- 
tion ; and even thofe who are not otherwifp 
conneded with the profeflion, than as it is 
intended to fubftantiate right, and to lead to 

peacej^ 
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peace, cannot help feeling the value of a 
correfpondence which does equal honour 
to thofe who have adreiTed, and to the 
eftimable objed by whom their addrefs 
was with correfponding fentiments, and an 
overflowing fenfibility of heart, fo gra- 
cioufly received. 

After the dignified retreat of fo diftio* 
gui(hed a charader, it is however a public 
confolation to find the proaiife of judicial 
abilities already expand upon that feat from 
which fuch ftreams of eloquence, and depth 
of judgement, were known to flow*; and 
great indeed muft be the merit of him, 
and for ever remembered bis talents and 
bis name, who (hall be deemed a proper 
fucceffor to fill a flation of fuch magnitude ; 
a flation that requires abilities of various 
kinds, and which never appears to fo much 
advantage as when juftice is attempered by 
mercy. 

If rigour benece0arily found, as itmuft 

often be, the attendant of juftice, we fhould 
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ilill confider that man mud be fometimes 
*' cruel, only to be kind j" for by the ampu- 
tation only of a difeafed limb can the body, 
under particular circumftances, be prefer^ 
ved : the furgeon therefore who betrays 
the weakncfs of compaflion when he is 
employed in the painful execution of his 
office, is incapable of duty, and ultimately 
deftroys thofe members which his fkill was 
called in to fave : thus therefore indifcrim^ 
nate pity, however amiable it may be in a 
private life, would be dangerous in a judge, 
and lead to future enormities, which a calm 
integrity and firmnefs of condud:, might 
in the firft inftance have prevented > for 
individual fufFering (hould always give way 
to the general good* 

The time muft come when the gradual 

decays of nature may awaken alfo the fen- 

timents of regret towards another Lord, 

whofe manly and unremitting integrity of 

heart, both of which were eminently con- 

fpicuous upon a late trying and affefting 

cccafion, have long dignified, and ftill con- 
tinue 
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tinue to uphold^ another courts in which 
equity appears to be fecurely enfhrined^ 
and to which (when the infirmities of life 
ihall call him away fronx a public fituation). 
the perfecuted may hereafter look in vain 
for proteftion, the weak for fupport, and 
the injured for redrefs* 



FOR the digreffions I have lately made, 
I flatter myfelf that I fhall, by fome of 
my readers, ftand excufed ; and that they 
\yill patiently attend me to thofe further 
defcriptions and remarks which will na« 
turally arife from the fubjedl ; and which 
will help to fwell this work, too heavy 
already in matter and in fize, beyond my firfl: 
intention ; but which has in fome meafure 
arifen from the uncertain fituation in whicH 
the Weft-India iflands at prefent ftand, 
and upon which fubjedl (however popular 
and humane) it becomes the duty of every 
one to ipeak, who can throw information 
T ^ upon 
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upon it from experiencct can com€t errors 
from h&6, or who can advance any thing 
in mitigation of thofe charges of inhu« 
manity towards a felIow«-creature, and of 
impiety towards God^ under. which the 
fellers, the buyers, and the poSkSbrs of 
flaves, fo generally and fo unjufUy labour. 

Where enormities are pradifed, and de- 
linquency of heart ftill continues to prevail^ 
they fliould be brought out from their 
fecret recefles, and expofcd, if not to chaf- 
tifement, at leaft to public fhame : and as 
the negroes are fubjed to corporal inflic- 
tions, and too often without a crime ; fo 
fhould the white people, to whom they 
are to look up for conduft and example, 
be not exempted from the punifhmcnts of 
imprifonment or fine, where they have been 
found guilty of a wanton abufe of power, 
and have apportioned their caftigations, not 
to the extent of the offence, but to the 
favage malignity of an unfeeling and^ a 
rcfentful heart. 
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It was my firft intention to draw a lino 
of reparation between the white people an4 
the negroes in Jamaica ; but as they are fo 
intimately connefted and blended together^ 
I find it almoft impoffible to divide them : 
as far therefore as there feems to be 9 
natural dependence of one upon the other^ 
I (hall conficer them as one mafs $ nor let 
the pride of colour be offended, when I 
obferve that the planter is infinitely more 
indebted to his flave^ than this latter is 
under obligations to him ; and if the firft 
be humane from intereft^ and the laft be 
induftrious from principle, I will only afk, 
pn which fide does the merit lie ? 

Before I enter more minutely inte this ar« 
duous, and the more fo as it is now become 
an interefting, fubjed, I muft take leave 
to return to thofe particulars which claim 
a preference to thofe intended remarks ; and. 
I (hall confequently attempt to refume, 
and (if pofiible, after fuch a digrefiion as I 
))ave ventured to intrude) to conned what 
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I now have to fay with what has already 
gone before, and (hall hope to be more 
regular and confident in what may follow. 

In adverting to the different foils that 
iire to be met with in the ifland of Ja- 
maica, there are fome particular kinds to 
which I have not attended, and which 
indeed do not deferve a minute defcription; 
but all thofe have been, 1 think, noticed, 
|hat are in preference fclefted for the cuU 
tivation of the cane, and its various depen-r 
dencics ; and I muft beg leave to refer the 
reader to the Introdudipn, for a general 
9nd fpecific valuation of the fugar-planta-t 
tion, and for an account of the heavy bur- 
dens under which its yngef tain produce is 
Roomed to kbour. 

I (hall now proceed, according to a fori* 
iper intimation, to make fome curfory 
remarks upon the climate of Jamaica aa 
felt by thoife with whom I have happened 
%o be acc^uainted. | may.likewife. fpeal^ 

ffont 
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firom the perfonal experience of many with 
whom I have been more intimately con- 
neded ; and I do not believe that out of a 
given number of people, and for the fame 
ieries of years, fewer deaths in proportioii 
pan be adduced in any climate. 

For the mortality that happens, which 
is not by any means fo confiderable now as 
it was formerly ufed to be, a great many 
reafons may be oftenfibly affigned-; but a 
detail of this fubjedt, independently of my 
incompetency to make it, is jnconfiftent 
with my prefent plan, which only affcdls 
to treat of vifible appearances, without pre- 
fuftiing to dive into the xfaufes by which 
(effects have been produced, 

The dread of a feafoning, as it is called, 
has, I think, a vifible tffc63t upon the fpirits 
of every ftranger who vifits the country j 
nor are the Creoles themfclves, upon their 
return from England to their native ifland, 
by any means diverted of this apprehenfion : 
9nd I rather believe that this impending 

terror. 
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terror^ with the fear of exerctfe^ and a too 
fudden alteration of diet, are frequently 
the firft caufes that produce languor, and 
imaginary illnefs^ upon (hofe who com- 
plain; and that, in faA« not fo much is 
to be imputed to the latitude as the alarm 
which that latitude occafions. Too many 
indeed fall early vldtims, on the other band, 
to an immoderate ufe of infiammatory 
and pernicious liquors; and numbers peri(b 
at the lirft accefTes of difeafe for want 
of proper care, and medical attendance ; 
whereas, if an experienced norfe be in 
time procured^ and profeffional fkill .at 
the commencement of a fever be intro<» 
duccd, I am apt to think that of this coAik* 
plaint a greater proportion would die in 
England than would be obferved, in an 
extenfive pradice, to perifh in Jamaica $ 
but as many people may perhaps di0cr 
from me in this pointy I (hall reft at pre« 
fent fatisfied with my own opinion ; for 
although I can hardly be faid to have had 
any regular health for more than a very 
few months at a time, for ten or eleven 

year* 
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years in that country^ yet for fuch a con* 
ftant tndifpofition I can afiign a caufe ; but 
with which^ as it cannot intereft^ I (hall 
not prefume to infulc^ the attention of the 
reader. 

The climate of this large and beautiful 
iiland is more changeable than thofe even 
who compare the viciflitudes of northern 
ieafons may be difpofed to credit ; and who^ 
of confequence^ calculating the annual re-* 
volutions of the feafons through wind an^ 
rain^ through funfbine and through fogs^ 
through fnow and fleets through tempefts 
and through frofts^ will naturally conclude 
that alterations cannot happen ia thofe 
regions where the heat is fuppofed to be 
always intenfe^ and the cold is not fufpeded 
ever to prevail. 

It ihould be in this place remembered 
that the fenfations of cold and beat are only 
relative impreflions, and are found to vary 
as much from perfonal feelings, and from 
individual conftitution^ and from iituatioti 

of 
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of mountain^ valley^ or plaio^ as from znf 
precife idea that the philofopher^ or the 
liaturalif):> may affix to latitude; and of thi$ 
afiertion the different regions of the ifland 
I am now attempting to defcribe, can bear 
a full and authentic evidence. 

The feafons^ on the foUthern and on the 
northern fides of Jamaica^ are almofi: as 
oppofite in their periods of harvefl, as are 
their points upon the compafs ; infomuch 
that about the time that the crops are ter« 
minated on the former> the procefs of fugar- 
making begins in the latter* 

In the fame parifhes the heat will vary 
according to fituation and to foil ; will 
fometimes receive coolnefs from the ocean; 
and at other times the breeze that rufHes 
its furface, and the glare that is occafioned 
by this inconftant element, will be almoft 
infufferable. 

The power of the fun is intenfe at fea, 
is lefs oppreffive upon the plains, is more 

tolerable 
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tolerable npon the hills^ and becomes tcniif 
perate upon the mountains ; but flill tho 
comparifons of heat will greatly depend 
upon the influx of the air which happens 
to be introduced to ventilate thofe fitua«> 
tlons into which it is admiffible, or from 
which it is, by locality, expelled^ 

It is not, however, always that the tops 
of mountains a^e more cool than the fides 
of hills 5 and thefe latter will be fometimes 
fouod more obvious to the funny rays than 
even the plains. The vallies are more ge-f 
nerally hot than the level paflures, and 
the open fields; the dales are more £> 
than the vallies ; and the dells v^ould be 
infufiferable, from confinement and an ex- 
clufion of air, did not their particular fitua* 
tions at the fame time defend them from 
the ardours of the v^rtic fiin« 

The heat in Italy and Spain is often more 
pppreflive than I have ever felt it in Ja^ 
maica; and I think that I have fufFered 
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as tnoch from it in Switzerland^ and in 
England, in the dog-days (particularly once 
in an cxcurfion through the fandy parti of 
Norfolk), as I have ever done in the Weft* 
Indies at the moft inclement feafons of the 
year ; and the caftom of taking fieftas or 
naps in the afternoon, which fo onich 
prevails in the above-mentioned countries, 
is now univerfally exploded (excepting by 
old people, who arc attached to ancient 
manners, and whofe infirmities require re- 
pofc) in thofe parts of the Ifiand with 
which I was at all acquainted. 

When the north wind fcts in with 
regularity, and continues to blow for aay 
length of titoe, there arc but few cli- 
mates, during this agreeable period, that 
can be more pleafant and refrefhiitg tbaa 
that which js the fubjcift of thcfc pages : 
the fun is not, at that time, immediately 
vertical, and the iatenflty of its rays is al- 
layed by flitting clouds and padHng ftKrwers, 
which, while they ferve to bratcc up tbe 
innervate fyftem^ at the fame time exhibit 
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a conftant variety of efiedts upon that tii« 
vcrfity of landfcape. which in many parts, . 
or indeed all over the ifland, is obferved 
tb gk)W with fuch vivid and enchanting 
iplendour. 

At this particular feafon the mornings 
and the evenings^ more efpecially among 
the niountainSy are not only temperate, but 
are often cold ; infomuch that a great coat 
is by no means a cumberfome appendage 
ofdrefs; nor is a counterpacie an article 
that can be difpenfed with at night; while 
a fire, throughout the day, becomes not 
x>nly a cheerful, but an ufeful companion. 

I have known it fo chilly, even upon 
the plains, and in almoft as hot a fituation 
as any in the liland, at the time of the 
blowing of this wind, that I have found 
cxercife, folcly taken for the purpofe of 
warmth, not only comfortable, but abfo- 
lately requifite ; and at this particular fea«- 
fon, and indeed at all times of the year, 
cloth coats are worn by the old and infirm, 
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and are now preferred as drels by even Afi 
'healthy and the young. 

There are but few climates that admit 
of ib many changes in a day as that which 
I am now defcribing is found to do in the 
rainy feafons. Although the mornings be 
chilly, yet, from about eight o'clock until 
ten, or, in other words, before the iea-breeze 
begins to fet in, the heat is oftentim^ 
almoft fufFocating : but if a perfon happen 
to be upon«the fea-beach, or upon any 
clelration open to its influence, it is hardly 
poflible to conceive any fenfation more 
reviving than the firfl impreflion of' the 
air, which imperceptibly gains ftrength 
by time, invigorates the fpirits, encourages 
exertion^ and difpels that liflleiTnefs and 
languor which would otherwife opprefs la->- 
bour, and melt the body, however inured 
before to induilry and toil. 

The c£fe<fls of the fea- breeze, as con- 
neded with the varieties it occafions in 
the landfcapes of the country^ are only 

different 
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i5iffefent From the norths ia the gtetitlebeft 
t>f afpiration: the latter (hake the pfoduc-s* 
lions of the earth with noife arid motion j 
hut the foi'nier pay's Its ftatbd viTits to the 
x:aVies, the ^kntain-trees^, and vvof6ds> with 
n pleafing and a melancholy riitiirrilur : fJlrrs 
tttffles the current ^ith 'ea{y ripples, whicli 
again fubfide into a fmooth and pbliflied 
^^ terpanfe as fooh is the laft trea^tiiihg ditk 
" away J but waf-, more boifterous in its ia'pi- 
• ' proach, and ittportuhate in its v'entilatHoris*, 
* fcoiiftrains the tiplifte'd ^Vav'cs to dafh wiili 
*^ Fury upon the to'cks, or to break with heav^ 
^ billbws trpoh the indignant and refouncilHJ 
i Kfiore. 
s 

Bf I ha^fe ali-eidy takeii notice of thofe ilt'e* 

I tactions of the cliiiiate which almoA daily 

li happeh in the rainy fearohs,— the chilly 

( diwh, the interval belween that and the 

cotnmehcemetit df the fea- breeze, and the 

fudden efFeas the laft has when imme- 

I diately fiicceeding the former : ' I (hall 

therefore ho«^ mention the other varieties 
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of the atmofphere that are conftantly pro« 
duced, and alternately obferved. 

When the clouds begin to gather^ and 
to prepare themfelves for the burfling de- 
luge, the fighings of the breeze diicon* 
tinue^ as it were, at once^ and a temporaiy 
paufe enfues. The eye looks with anxiety 
for the firft flafli; the ear liftens atten- 
tively to ca,tch the diftant thunder ^ and 
the heat, while they are thus brewing the 
ftorm, and the face of nature is darkened 
by their fable and impending fhadows^ is 
violent in the extreme : but fo foon as the 
overcharged and burfling mafTes begin to 
pour down their watery contents, and the 
ihowers rattle upon the (hingles, and over- 
flow the plains, — the earth is irradiated by 
momentary and terrific lightnings, the air 
is, in a manner, rent afunder by the deafen- 
ing and incejGTant peals which break like 
tremendous artillery around ; the oppreflion 
of the air begins to be removed, and a 
fiidden chill fucceeds^ and by an immediate 
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contraft very fenfibly afFefts^ afid In fome 
inftances revives, and in others diftreifes, 
the feelings. 

Should the rains difcontinue after their 
ufual defcent of one or two hours, the fun 
again darts forth with a plenitude of fays ; 
the clouds at their departure put on a great 
variety of beautiful and aerial forms, and 
breaking among the mountains, and trail- 
ing over their fummits, very frequently 
encounter the water-fpout in their progrefs, 
and difperfe together their contents in the 
air. 

The paftoral world feems to fmile with 
renovated charms ; the trees, without any 
fenfible vifitation of the breeze, difencum* 
ber themfelves at once of their pearly ho- 
nours, which the glowing beams illumi- 
nate, and make appear like ihowers of 
defcending gems, which retain their luftre 
in their defcent, but fall at laft fo the 
ground to fliine no more. 

V3 Uf 



If tp the varying pores we bring the day. 
Stones become gems, which oncc'in darkncfs laji 
The brittiant only waters on the fight, ' 

Reflefting back the fun's prolific lighC 

4^ftec ifee ijaf fis. fl?aU ^x^ fijbffjk?^. «^c 
1^^:^9. wjill fir^qufntlx cpi?tinu^ ite, %bl^ 
^ut tefrefhing efforts uflt^, the ever^jipg, 
:^fj,at the final departure of tjhe fuany rays 
\ji^ijl imperceptibly decline, and die away; 
and ^etysreen this time and the fctting-iii 
o£ the land v^ind, a diiSbrent fpeciqs o£ 
Iteat wil][ be obferved ; and the patience 
of domeftic foci^ty will be confequently. 
tried by fucceflive flights of cock-roaches, 
winged ants, of fand-flies and mufquitoes, 
the ailaults of which, and the fnnugations 
t|xal are vainly.ufed to difperfe or to extir- 
pate them, contribute to make an evening 
a/ter rain in that latitude a flajte of bodily 
impatience, and of fretful but unavailing, 
complaints 

The land[ wind in general begins tobloyer 
ibon after the fca- breeze has difcontinucd 
its afpirations j and as it commonly con- 
tinues 



tinxies v^ith freffmefs through the night» 
ic renders thofe iituations in which it 
can gain adnrittance^ fometimes codl> and 
ak^ys plcafaiit. 

The' heat of the nights in Jamaioia^ to 
fpeak fipm^ nvy own experience, I do not 
think at all infufferable ; nor do I recoiled 
that, during a relidence of nearly thirteen* 
years in the ifland, I was as many times 
incommoded by its oppreflion. A free 
palTage is generally left for the admiffion^ 
of air ; bitt^ at ibnie particular periods, 
the Venetians are ihut, and a counterpane, 
and fometimes a blanket, where before 
rejedted, are tb^^ deemed comfortable at 
lea^i and are by^fome people thought to 
be^ ifidifptnfebiy neceflary* 

the air is^ fb-Tabtle in fome particular 
fiiui«ione) that^ a flannel waiilcoat cannot 
be well^fpenfed with; axid tht ^iews in 
the mountains are fo heavy, and the fogs 
fo impenetrably thick, that the lofs of a 
U 4 great 
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gr^at coat will he fenfibly felt j ami the 
different articles of drefs that the traveller 
has occafion to wear in the morning, be- 
come fo cold and^ damp as to make the 
fenfation of them uncomfortable to the 
body i artd yet I could never learn that 
thefe latter circumftances were followed by 
ficknefs, although an expofure to \\xt firfi 
is attended with 'danger. 

The climate of the mountains is always 
temperate, compared to that of the plains; 
but even upon thefe it will Ukewife vary 
according to ^fpe(S ; and indeed a regular 
change throughout all the gradations that 
different latitudes can occafion in tiiioderate 
regions, (hurt only of congelation, may be 
fought for, and found, in one or other of 
the diftrifts of Jamaica, from intenfity of 
heat to moderation of warmth, and at laft 
to cold that will chill at leaft, although 
it may not be fufEciently penetrating to 
benumb. 

Whether 
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Whether the mountains or the plains be 
the moft healthy, can be only fuggefted by 
partial experience ; the population of the 
former being fo very inconfiderable, com-- 
pared to that of the latter, that longevity, 
afcertained by fad, cannot be with fatis- ' 
fadion determined. 

There arc many people who retire at 
particular feafons of the year from low-land 
fifuations to thofe that are more eletated ;' 
and as there are not many who malce their ' 
conftant refidence . all the year round upon ' 
the latter^ it would, be difScult to e(bbli{h 
that as a fa£t whjch may with better reafott- 
))'e only confidered as conjedure* 

In the Tainy periods I (hould prefer the 
mountains, notwitbftanding the difficulties 
of aqcefs, and the inconvenience, if hot 
the fatigue, of cxercife : in the time of 
the norths 1 ftiould choofe the plains, as it 
may there be conveniently taken without 
cither, 
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Much has been faid of the iaikhitirlty 
of this particular climate / aad it nuiA ht^ 
cenfefled that it has been for years, at^ 
though perhaps aot quite {6 much as< the' 
Eaft-^Indies, the grave c^ Europe : but for 
the mortality that kis happened, and ihate 
iHU continues to deftroy the inhabitancs* of 
more northern regions, many reafons-may 
be adduced^ but the inveftigatioo' oS which 
mow properly belongs to that pw(cS&om to* 
which the explanation of caufes and the 
effed$ of diibrder^, whether they be the 
consequences of latitude, or whether tl^y 
depend upon other circumflances, can be 
o»ly referred* 

There are many particularities that are 
envious in the general conftitution of nxan, 
which we all know by experience will vary « 
with climate, aiTume fre(h habits from^an 
ejcchangp of food, and take a different turn' 
frpm an alteration of hours, of exercife, of- 
occup^ions and purMts; aod^thefe ifaoddt 
be impartially weighed before we arraign^ 

the 
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the intemperance of a latitude^ when ia fa;^ 
\yp ought* to calculate the. mortality of its. 
inhabitants by lUp imprudence of the man« 

EufQpeaiis ftand in fucb dread of a feaf« 
Ibning, that they too frequently, upon their 
firft arrival, forego at once their former 
habits of life, and exchange the cuftom of 
good living and of exercife for the more 
pernicious ones of unneceflary abftemiouf-. 
nefs and deftrudlive repofe. 

Exceffes are, certainly, in all countries^ 
and at all times^ to be carefully and unre-^ 
mittingly efcbewed : but it often happens, 
that nature rather requires a regimen that, 
will reftore, than one that will debilitate^ 
the animal fyftem ; for, the vigour of the 
nerves, when once deftroyed by the lick- 
nefs, and confequent languor of tropical: 
qlimes, will feldom recover their former, 
tone ; and hence it is that thofe liquors 
that weaken the ilomach, fuch a3 raw and 
new fpirits in particular, engender difor-^ 
ders of a painful and a fatal tendency».than 

. which 
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which none has fwept off a more melan* 
choly proportion, in a given time, of Eu- 
ropeans, than the dry cholic, a difcafc 
which is naw, in a manner, expelled from 
the country by the fortunate introdudlion, 
and more general ufe, of honeft porter and 
Madeira wine. 

In thofe latitudes in which the animal 
ipirits are fo much depreffed, and the vital 
funftions are fo much weakened by a con- 
tinuity of heat ; where the wafte of nature^ 
occafioned, as in fbme particular ibbjeds^ 
hy a conftant diffolution of the folids ; 
where fo great a confumption of the fup- 
ports and energies of life are fubjcdt to 
fuch conftant difarrangement and decay— 
we are confcquently taught by phyfical ex- 
perience, that nothing but fubftantial and 
wholeforne diet will reftore the nerves to 
their former tenfion and elafticity ; hence 
diluting h*quors, fuch as punch, and wine 
and water, are not reckoned by any means 
fo wholefome, and they are certainly lcf$ 
I^utritivej than wine and beer, 

Th9 
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. The man who perfcveres in a regular 
nledium between abflemioufpefs and in- 
temperance 5 who does not dread the fua 
by day, nor brave the dews by night 1 
who is convinced that exercife conducts 
to appetite^ and that that, undepraved^ is 
the fymbol of health ; who does not fuffer 
fatigue to overcome his body, nor. languor 
to deprefs his mind $ who does not encou- 
rage the little errors and omiffions of his 
negroes to ruiHe, to fretj and irritate, his 
difpofition ; and who, more than all, does 
not murmur at the difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence when he fees a valuable flave cut 
off by accident or difeafe — the nian, I fay, 
who can thus exercife his philofophy, may 
pafs his life with as muth health, and 
attain as vigorous an old-age in Jamaica, 
as the inhabitants can pofUbly do in any 
other clime. 

Of men whofe years have been extended 
beyond the common calculations of nature^ 
there are many inftances, among the negtocs 
as well as the white inhabitants of thsit 

ifland; 



tfiand J and 1 *have Trequfe'ntly heard !t 
remarked, that the liVies of hiitiy J)cople^ 
Whofc infirmities wonid Ihkvc IcH la all 
probability to ah *arly graVe in Eii|laffdf 
have been prolonged by the genial and 
Irfcflorativt wahnth of that country* 

The negroes are certainly^ in thenifclves> 
a healthy race of people ; nor are they by 
ftliy means fubjed: to that multiplicity tf 
difeafes which (hake, undermine, and it 
iaft deftroy, the conftitutiohs of the inha^ 
bitants of the more frigid regions. Many 
ftre liable to rhisumatic pains : bat of 
thofe afflidred with the gout, I have not| 
within my own perfonal obfervation^ met 
with one; and I greatly fedr that coh*^ 
fumptions, when they hippbn, are more 
often the confequence of inanition, than 
of colds negleded, or of a natural tendency 
to this difeafe in the patient and afflidted 
fiave. 

The negroes are certainly better attended 
I& Jamaica^ in iicknefs/thah the generality 

of 
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of people in any country which I have had 
ribe fortune to vifit, and ihort of power 
and opulence^ ever are ; and the better fort 
rj pradlitioners in the Ifland^ I mean thofe 
who have received a regular education^ and 
have made furgery and phyfic their ftudy 
and profcflion, are as intelligent and ikilful^ 
as patient and humane^ as are to be met 
with> among profeffors of this ufcful and 
refpedable clafs, in any other country. 

If a negro be afflidled with a diforder of 
aft alarming niagnitude^ the dodor, who 
attends the .plantation, will continue with 
him to watch the progrefs of the difeafe, 
will dired, and fee given to him, proper 
medicine and wholefome fbod; and will 
not leave him until he ihall have pro<<^ 
nounced the danger over. Some indivi- 
duals indeed have fuch extenfive pradtice^ 
that they cannot always perfonally give 
that ftridt and regular attention that the 
occafion may require : if therefore fubor* 
dinate ftill may not be fuccefsful, yet the 
alacrity ofduty is at lead: confpicuou's; and 

where 
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ykhcn a diin exerciies his profeffioa to thtf 
beft of his talentSr and ihows a willing 
folicitude, and diicovers a humane difpo* 
fition towards bis patient^ it is as much as 
jufticc can require. 

The plantation dodors certainly labour 
under fome afperfions which I do not think 
they deferve; and are fubjeift to fome mcM"-* 
tifications and difiiculties from which a 
liberal profeilion fhould be exempted; and 
£Dme ftridlures upon this fubjedfc might 
with propriety have found their way in the 
future courfe of thefe remarks. 

It is very notorious to thofe who have 
long refided in the Weft-Indies, and who 
are acquainted with the endemial difeafes of 
the country, and who, from a long and a 
minute obfervation of thofe to which the 
Africans are fubje<9:, that many of this 
latter defcription import from their native 
climate, diforders which have been long 
contraded, have been neglected, become 
defperate, and hence incapable of cure. 

Many 
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Many are fwept off by contradioris thiii 
Imported; fome fall the early vidtims to 
a change of climate; and others lay the 
foundations of death by an inordinate ufe 
<if inflammatory liquors : fome are worn 
down by watchfulncfs and fatigue; and 
many^ too many, ^I fear, are loft through 
want of that common fuftentation, in the 
times of hurricanes and drought, which 
the juft decree of Providence defigned for 
all, but of which the patient and the hum- 
ble are too often deprived by the negledl 
dr inhumanity of men. 

Of the mortality among the African 
Haves, much, in this age of public com* 
miferation and of private feeling, has been 
lately written ; and too much has perhaps 
been faid. Exaggeration has precluded the 
poffibility of contingencies, and the glov^ 
of humanity has not fufiered the coolnefs 
of teafoii to calculate the proportionate 
decays of nature ; and there are fome 
people who feem to think that negroes are> 

Vol. IL X cj^empted 
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etempted from the conditions of humanhy^ 
and would never die were not their deaths 
occafioned by human cruelty^ 

I much fear (as I dread the confequence^) 
that a laudable wi(h to remove imaginary 
evils will beget others of ferious coqcerDjr 
if the errors of ideal commiferatipn be not 
in tioie corredled ; and the perfonal feci^--' 
rity, and the feafible comforts^ of the (lave 
eftabli(hed upon a more permanent foun- 
dation than that of declamation without 
argument^ a complaint pf grievances whefc 
they do not exift/ an indifcriminate charge 
of cruelties which may have been detected 
in individuals^ but which do not in the 
general mafs prevail ^ and of abolition, the 
confequences of which will prefs dowa 
with accumulated labour, and bring to au 
early grave at leaft 450,000 llaves who arc 
already domeiflicated in our iflands*. And 
this will be the confcquenjCe-r-of what? 
A fpeculative fenfe of humanity towards. ^ 
race of men to whom it k otic intereft to 
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yt kind, and who probably labour tindct 
Iftore bppneffion in their hativc country, 
&nd who flurhbcr in the fhades of igno* 
Tance> when they might be bf ought forth 
to perfonal pfoteftion, the peace of* do* 
ftttftic fociety, and may be inftruded by 
religion to confider thcmfelves as men* 

There are many fenlible and benevolent 
perfons, who have engaged v^^ith an honeft 
^cal in this very popular fervice, v^rho pro- 
fefs to be Chriftians in theory, but who 
unluckily do not much contend for the 
practice : for the cohfolatory and the cer- 
tain dependence upon a future (late, which 
religion can alone infure, can never per- 
vade the bofom of an African in his native 
foil, to fupport his indurance there, and 
to teach him a dependence Upon his here- 
after : a removal, therefore, from thence 
hiight fecure him comforts of which, from 
fituatioh, he mud be at prefent ignorant, 
and bold up thofe which in a future flate 
may be everlafling* 

X 2 It 



It has been;conteftded, that the pop\i«f 
lation of our iflands may be preferved 
without the intfoduftion of foreign flaves j 
and one or two properties have been quoted 
as a corroboration of this fadt : but what 
is the partial adduction of three or £our» 
to the . calculation of one thoufand and 
iixty^one fugar-eftates^ which are now fet- 
tled in Jamaica alone ? 

Some iingular circumflances of foil of 
iituation^ and other correfponding caufeSf 
might have favoured this increafe^ that 
part of the country might, not have been 
vidted by hurricanes an^ droughts; and 
their conflant attendant s, famine and dif- 
eafe; the land might not have required 
much cultivation and labour, and might 
have been incapable of making much pro- 
duce, and hence of calling forth much 
exertion : fo that one exception, that begets 
hypothefis, is fuiFered to ftand as a datum 
to fubftantiate general fa<fls* 

The 
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The accidents alone to which the negroes 
are fubjeft, and the good in particular more 
than the worthlefs, would be a melancholy 
bar to jthe population of the country ^ the 
numbers that are annually killed by light- 
ning, by the fall of trees, by the fudden 
rife and rapidity of the tprrents, and by 
the numberlefs contingencies to which 
their iituations and expofure at all feafons 
of the year muft make them fubjcd, would 
influence in a confiderable manner their 
decrcafe } — but when the more heavy ca-p 
lamities of the ifland are taken into the 
defcription, I fliould hope that fome com- 
pafEon would be felt for the planter as well 
as for the flave, as, by the prefervation or 
the lofs of the /atfer, the former can be faid 
to iland or fall. 

The negroes that were fuppofcd to pe^, 
riih in the different ftorms that happened 
in Jamaica between the years 1780 and 
1787 and by the confequences that fatally 
^nfued, were eftimated at 15,000 (the 
^hcfle amount in the ifland being 255,700); 
IJC 3 and 
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and the difordfiFrtJceafioned thereby, the 
/ fta^gnation of population in confequence of 

inanition, the abfolute want that bropghfc 
fome, and the defpondency that hurried 
others, to the grave, together with, the 
additional labour that fell upon the ftrong 
in confcquence of the inability of the w,eak, 
might be calculated, v\fithou,t exaggerajiopu 
at feveral thoufands more. 

We ^yiIl only fuppofe that the negroes, 
upon feveral pf the properties which were 
vifited by this calamity, had been previouUy 
indulged to the utmoft ; that their worl^ 
was not proportionate to their ftrength ; 
tha,t|, out of a principle of humanity alone, 
only one hundred hogftieads of fugar were 
made, when without exertion they could, 
from corporal powers, and from a fuper- 
jfluity of provifions, and the comforts of 
clothing, have made two: yet in tin^esqf 
dearth the whole amount nauft be fed; and. 
thus their diftrefies would x be proportionate 
to their numbers, and the mortality npt 
lightened by the little produce that would 

be 



i>e compantively made. If therefore an 
cftate cannot preferve its population by a 
given nUiibber of Hzyes, how is it to con- 
tinue it when one fourth perhaps or more 
(hall be fwept off in one year ^by a calamity 
and it$ con(eqUences» when the fame cala-;- 
mities and llhe fame confequences may 6c- 
lior^ as was unfortunately the cafe^ and with 
(Mily one exception^ for feveral years f 

I wonder it has not been alledged, thaf 
it is cruelty in the extreme to bring them 
from their qative country, in which we da 
not hear that fuch fucceiliye ravages have 
been committed by the elements, to expofe 
them to the fury of the winds, and tl^c 
additional terrors of famine and difeafc in 
another Vegion, in which they muft be 
deptijdent upon others for the prefervation 
of that life, which in their own would rid t 
)jave beetj fubjeft to danger } 

Cortfidered in this light, their exile (be- 

caufe in many inftances^ if not in moft, it 

\yas |nvol^ntary) cannot help ftriking the 
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fcreaft of the humianc^ with very juft aii4 
feeling impreflions : the right of man to 
remove a fellow-creature from fafety^ to 
place him in a.fituation of actual danger^ 
may here bctjcombatcd upon the ground of 
natural liberty and perfonal jufticc, and 
will certainly triumph over the language 
of neceflity ; but here the advocates of 
humanity appear to be. filent, as indeed 
they (hould : — they have a right to arraign 
the mortality occafioned by the cruelty of 
men ; but it is their duty to bend with-t 
out complaint to the awful inflidions of 
Heaven. 

To continue the cultivation of the Weftn 
India iflands as they now ftj^nd^ and to keep 
up their prefent extent of produce, will be 
impoffible without an importation— -with-^ 
opt an importation thofe flaves thereon will 
gradually diminiih, the crops of courfe 
decline, and the population, as the pro- 
duce, will neceffarily be, in the courfe of 
no inconfiderable number of yearsj^ extind 
and at an end. 
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If a prohibition were to be only iinpofe4 
upon the African trade for a few years, 
than which no meafure could give more 
cffeAual relief to the planter, the eyes of 
many would be then opened, which appear 
to be at prefent blind, to the true interefU 
of their country ; and they might then find 
that their humanity began at a wrong end ; 
and that, while they are traverfiag feas 
in queft of fpeculative philanthropy^ num- 
bers of their own condition and colour 
iland more really ia want of that prote&ioa 
and fe)low*feeling which, from motives of 
pure and unbiased pity, they are anxious 
|o pxtend to (he inhabitants of Africa^ 

If abolition, unconditional, unqualified 
abolition (hall take place, our intereft in 
the Weft-India iilands muA be at an end j 
fisventy millions of property will wear away 
lyith time; and be funk at laft ; thd revenue 
will fuffer a(i annual diminution of three 
ipillions ^t Icaft J the price of fugar, which 
is now become a neceflary article of life, 
innft t:te iipinq^i^ly enl)an(;cdi difcontent-. 
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: aad <iiiSattsfa£biofr may di^Mmber thf 
cmpiw^ ftom vrbich too hrge* a jewelr has 
baear lately tbro<; the mct&tyt of aditttiooil 
teieea may pqz^le the mintilory divide) th^ 
lqgiAatorci.!apdi diftrefs the people^ who^ 
indignant perhaps at exadions at hoihe^ 
l^hich might have been provided for by 
Idreigp refourcei. may become djikCfeded 
tagovernment; renounce their eouAtry, and 
take refuge in a neighbouring t^ingdoo^, 
iv^ichi naay profit from our weaknefles an4 
oombatf and lafHy overpowoMis .with oa|» 
pwQ-ftrcngth* 

Next to abolition^ emi|nc!pation oome^ 
gs the fecond innovation upon the li(l| 
^r it is natural to fuppofe^. that^tbe Ame 
ideas of benevolence that will c^ut off the 
{communication between^ Africa and the 
lilands^ will extend to the latter^-^-^nd 'that 
the negroes^ all at oAce>< whether they will 
or no, or without the addudidn of my 
proof that liberty will mak6 them happy^ 
arc to be enfrancbifed, and indepehdent of 
labpur and 0^ men, let vrhat will be the 

con-? 
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cpufequeoce to thofe w1k)& property^^^ 
are^ under wboTe govcrnuEient th^y livc^ aa(| 
liy whom alqne the^ caa b@ prQt€i(^d:^4. 

It f^ems to be forgotten^ that the colonies 
were planted^ \¥ere. peoplcd» and encQU« 
raged, by provifional laws enaded in theii? 
fa;irour by ^e legiflature of England^ ti^dec 
the faith and guarantee of which m^n|r 
thoufands of people have emigrated from 
their native countries, takeii up and pur* 
chafed land£ in thoie regions,. cleared, built^ 
fettjed, and planted at their own expenccy, 
depending uppn the (hipping of Great* 
Britain and of Ireland for fupplies,, znd, 
freighting thofe veiTels hpme with. a hartef 
that has opened a new channel of wealthy, 
which fpr a century at leafl has fioweii 
^ith one rich and augmenting ftreani tq. 
fertilize the mother country* 

Is the national honour to fu0er for th^ 
(peculation of individuals ? Is the facred, 
word of the legillaturi^ to. be frittered away. 
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by the (hadowy fuggcftions of humanity^ 
when the real fubftance of perfonal fafety, 
of perfenal proteAion^ and the comforts 
that ought to flovir from religion^ ihall be 
Sacrificed f 

Abolifli emigration ; and then fee whe- 
ther there will not be thoufands of the 
Britrfh fubjeds who will fland in need of 
employment, and who will cobfeqaently 
Inquire bread ! 

If thofe who have left their native lan^ 
in fearch of employment and wealth in di- 
ilant regiohs, have found their means with 
their induftry increafe; if thofe means be 
cut off when fubftantiated ; if that induftry 
be difcouraged when become habitual,— 
the folly of emigration in the firft inftancc 
will be then apparent. 

It fhould be confidered, that the perfon 
who acquires a competence in another 
country, doe$ not draw any wealth from 
his own, at the fame tipoe that what he 
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InakeSt or at leafl: the greater part of it^ 
6ow8 back ag^in to enrich the parent 
ftreatn ; and the numbers of people ia 
/Great - Britain (particularly in Scotland, 
which feems to be more marked for the 
perfevering and fucoefsful induflry of its 
inhabitants than any other part of the 
world) who are dependent upon, and ftip^ 
ported by, the colonies, would perhaps 
ilartle the calculator, and convince the man 
of refledtion, that large portions of landl 
have been cleared, cultivated, and peopled, 
by the wealth that has been acquired in 
the Iflands ; and this fad may be eaiily 
afcertained and proved. 

What will be the firft confequence of 
emancipation ? The indifcriminate facri-* 
fice, in all probability, of the white inha-> 
bitants ; or at beft, fon^c may be retained 
to expiate former fdrvitude ; the cuftoms of 
ages will be inverted ; and the people of 
our own colour and religion will become 
the degraded smd the ufelefs Haves of thofc 

who 
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ti^iio formerly looked up to them for pr<X 
tedioD, food^ and comforts 

Whatvrould, in the fecond place> be^ 
come of the negroes ? Driven as they 
would be from their native homes^ their 
hereditary grounds^ and flripped at once 
of their perfonal poflellions and domeftic 
joys, they would fet fire to their houfes> 
dcftroy their provifions, live in open war^ 
and defiance of each other^ and after ha« 
ving exterminated thofe of another colour^ 
would by degrees extirpate thofe of their 
own ; and thofe few who (hall have fur** 
vived the general maflacre^ muft ultimately 
ftarve; and this gradation of horror, all 
thofe who are at all acquainted with the 
difpofition of negroes muft be convinced 
would eventually follow. 

There are but few who have been do* 
mefticated upon a plantation, who, when 
humaDized, do not very foon feet the cor fesf 
of dependence^ for that ftate i^ among thd 

mofi 



Hf^ik ttrpeful of human fitua^ions which U 
obMgied tp forego the refources pf perfoaiftl 
labour^ to depend upon the fortuitous md 
infiplting benevolence of others* 

With the acquirement of liberty» tba 
Have^ as a natural confequeqce* imme* 
diately lofes his houfe and grQUnd* and ia 
no longer allowed the plantation clothes 
and provifionsi and if this fatal gift be 
tendered at an extended period of life, the 
confequence will be foon felt by the anti« 
cipation of negkd and ff^mine : ' and if the 
obje<^ of miftaken companion be even ia 
the vigour of life, his freedom will give 
a new turn to his manners and purfutts i 
'he w^ill become indolent and worthlefs, 
afid will neither work for his family not 
himfelf ; will loiter about the fljreets, geC 
drunks pilfer, ileal, or murder, and end 
his days at laft in a work-houfe, or pay 
upon 1^ gallows the forfeit of his inva^* 
luntary crimen 

To 
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To ftippofe that the land in Jamai(ia> ot 
any portion of it» can be worked by the 
hct negroes, or the people of colour, i^ 
abfurd in the extreme ; as thoie of this lafl: 
defcription who have been Haves, are gene- 
rally indulged about the houfe and o£(:es> 
and have not perhaps been ever once feen to 
labour in the field j and the colour of the 
mulatto, his birth, and education, natu« 
rally exclude him from the poflible feverity 
of toiI» 

Independfently of thcfe fuppofitions, they 
will be generally found to be either to0 
young, or too old ^ for fuch laborious exer^^ 
tions : but were it otherwife the cafe, the 
want of that ileight which attends the prac** 
tice of manual labour, and that expofure 
to the heat and cold which are alternately 
experienced in the fame day, would render 
them helplefs in one'inftance, and inca^ 
pable of any fteady and efficient application 
in another. 

Hoia 
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Mold out what recompcnce you Will to 
free negroes, yet ftill they will not work t 
to make them labour in the fieldi would 
be impoflible i when they cannot^ but 
with difficulty, be prevailed upon to exert 
tbemfelves in thofe mechanical trades in 
which they were brought up, notwith-* 
jftanding they may earn thereby from fivo 
to ten fhillings a day« 

t am convinced that there are many 
tiegroes in Jamaica, and perhaps entire 
bodies of them, upon different, I will go 
farther^ and fay upon many^ nay farther 
fiilly and fay upon the generality of eftates* 
who would not accept of emancipation, if 
they were to be previoufly informed that 
they mufl; in confequence refign thofot 
lioufes that were built by their anceftors^ 
forego thofe grounds that were fettled by 
their forefathers, and which have been 
handed down for years, and become the 
inheritance of the fame family : for negroes 
abfolutely refpedt primogeniture i and th« 

Vo^.II. Y eldcft 
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cldeft fbn takes an indifputed poSeffion of 
his father's property immediately after his 
deceafe. And here I mud likewife obferve^ 
as I have a pleafure in the fuggeilion^ that 
they are in general attached to their farni* 
lies, that the young will work with cheer- 
fulnefs to maintain the iickly and the weak, 
and that they are much difpofed to pay to 
age refpedt and veneration. 

In Jamaica there are fuppofed to be 
if 0,000 free negroes and people of colour, 
which will about average 500 in each 
pariih 5 out of which, if there were but 
100 of the latter capdble of the cultivation 
of the foil, or of engaging in plantation 
bufinefs, it would,* in my opinion, very far 
exceed the calculation. What then muft 
be the cultivation of a parifh confiding of 
eighty or ninety fugat plantations, befides 
one hundred other fettlements, that is to 
depend upon the manual labour of fuch an 
unfeen proportion, and compared to the 
exertions of 18,000 negro flaves ? 

The 



' ,The confequenccs that would attend* 
abolition, would be trifling in their effeCts- 
to thofe which would follow emancipa- 
tion ; and what would happen in fuch a 
cafe to the white people and to the negroes^ 
has been already foretold^ without the in- 
fpiration of prophecy 2 nor do I even think 
that an indulgence to the negroes, as in 
the Spani^ fettlements, to work out their 
own redemption^ would be attended with 
falutary efiedls in our colonies. Deluded 
by the found of liberty^ the inconfiderate 
would fcrape together their laft means to 
purchafe it,, and would afterwards lament 
the acquirement of a fhadow by the lofs 
of a fubilance : for they would then.be 
reduced to a helplefs ftate^ they would 
have no houfe to inhabit, no grounds to 
.fupfdy them, no connexions to fupport 
(hem, no mafter. to protect them^ and no 
laws to do them juftice* With hopes dif- 
appointed, means fequeilered, and want 
and mifery before their eyes, they would 
give themfelves up to bitter but unavailing 
complaints, might meet with rigour in 
Y 2 pro- 
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proportion to their fuiFerings, and be glad 
to find that refuge in death which in life 
they had unwittingly forfeited. 

It would be here natural to exclaim— 
Is there not humanity in the Weft-Indies 
to prevent fo melancholy a fate^ fo mife- 
rable» fo untimely a diiToIution ? Hu- 
manity can only be meafured by a poffi* 
bility and a knowledge of fuffering : there 
tre thofe in all countries who are able, and 
who would be willing, to relieve particular 
objects ; but as relief is comparative, and 
as in large communities there are thoufand$ 
who perifh unvifited, as unknown, on ac- 
count of the extent of numbers, — in the 
more confined intercourfe of fociety there 
would of courfe be many who, by the fame^ 
mode of argument, would fuffer, not from 
the want, but the impracticability, of re- 
lief. 

If emancipation ihall take place, the 
merchant who has lent money to fupport 
the colonies, upon the faith of the legif- 
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Uture of Great-Britain, will rufrer; the 
planter, whofe capital will be wrenched 
from him, will be ruined ; and thofe thoii- 
fands of white people who depend upon 
both, in various callings and avocations of 
life, will have that life to begin again, and 
at an age too, perhaps, when they are 
become, from difeafe, and the decays of 
nature, incapable of labour; and whofe 
hearts will bend with forrow to the grave, 
to think that their induftry has been thus 
ungratefully rewarded, their dependence 
upon the mother country infulted, and 
that they muft at laft fall martyrs to a 
cruel as an unavailing confidence, or muft 
avoid the horrors of fuch an end, if aa 
equitable compenfation be not made for 
their lofles and expences, by becoming at 
Jaft their own executioners* 

But theft who fo warmly intereft them- 
fclves in the caufe of the negrofs, make 
ufe of another argument — Let them be 
free, but let the Europeans labour in the 
cultivation of the fields ! Bi^^ after un* 
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tinconditional liberty (hall have been given 
to the Haves, what pcrfonal protedion arc 
the white people to experience ? for it can* 
not be fuppofed that thofe who are ac- 
tually born to freedom, are to be facrificed 
at the temple of a fpeculative ddty. 

That the land in Jamaica can be cul- 
tivated by white people, is a fuggeftion 
that I know not how to reconcile to 
common fenfe or reafon } and feems to be 
one, but the moft impradicable, of thofq 
fpeculations which have been broached 
upon the prefent fubjedl. The moft in-r 
duftrious even, and the moft perfevering 
of thofe who follow mechanical profeffions 
in the ifland, and who muft be con-^ 
fequently expofed to the heat of the fun, 
the fatigue of the mountains, and the 
vari(?ties of the feafons, very foon become 
oppreffed by the intemperance of the cli- 
mate, and obfcrve their fpirits decline, 
their exertions fail, and an encreafing lan-f 
guor prevail over their forrper habits of 
ini^uftry ancTtoil, 

Europeans 
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Europeans are no farther employed ia 
the cultivation of the land than as gardeners 
or ploughmen ^ and of thofe defcriptions 
if there was, in my time, one upon an 
average of twenty eftates of ithe former, 
and of the latter one upon ten, it is as 
fliuch credit as I can confcicntioufly give 
to this clafs of labour, as founded upon 
my own experience. 

If we (hould he even inclined to facrificc 
fa(3: to an hypothefis, I muft confequently 
revert to my former argument : What^'is 
to be done with the negroes ? In what 
iituation are they to be hereafter placed ? 
The Creole flaves will be exempted fron;i 
that tax upon mortality, which obliges 
every individual to labour in his calling,; 
they will live a life of idlenefs and danger 
in their own country; and they will look 
triumphantly down upon, and infult the 
manual exertions of thofe whom they for- 
merly confidered as their maflers;^ and 
whom they would be glad, after fuch a 
reformation ihall have taken place in cot\- 
Y 4 fequence 
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fequence of freedom, to have again as 
guardians, protedors, and friends. 

To fuppofe that Europeans could cuU 
tivate the land in the iflands, or negroes 
that of England, would be to acknowledge 
that climate has not any effed upon bodily 
exertions, upon national diftindions, or 
upon endemial feelings. 

But fet all thefe objeSions afide ; how 
)S Europe to furnifh numbers in any pro- 
portion to the wants of the colonies ? How 
and where are they to be furniflied with 
provifions, clothing, and thofe necefTary 
comforts that fliould be always at hand 
to rcftore the fick, to fupport the con- 
valefcent, and to fuflain the ilrong and 
healthy? 

Unufed to the climate, and the fatigue 
and danger with which labour would be 
attended, they would be fwept ofFin dread- 
ful proportions before they could be brought 
to colonize ; and unaccjuainted with the 

manage* 
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management, and of courfe unfkilful in 
the cultivation of the fields, their health 
with their fpirits would be effectually worn 
down, and the feeble remnant would at 
laft pine away in languor and difeafe ; and 
would turn back their eyes with melan- 
choly, regret, or defpond^ncy of heart, as 
the Africans are fuppofed to do, towards 
their native country, from which, not 
crimes, but a cruel policy, has driven 
them 5 and may pofUbly envy the fituation 
of their unfortunate brethren at Botany 
Bay,, a more eafy foil and happy clime : 
for where the mifery of the mind is con- 
neded, with the languor of the body, it 
may eafily be imagined how very foon 
thefe enemies of human nature will lead to 
diffolution. 

If the colonies were to be attempted to 
be cultivated by white people, the whole 
population of Great-Britain would be un- 
equal to the objedl, and would in the 
courfe of a century be melted down and 
become extinA : and the caufes that would 

f«b-. 
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ibbftantiate this bold afTertion, may be ici 
ibme mcafure divined from the calcula-* 
tioos that have been made upon partial 
emigrations^and where attention and plenty 
have not been equal to the i^flaults of fick« 
nefs and defpair, the laft of which has cut 
off more people in the Weft-Indies than 
plagues or famine* 

The cruelties that have been praftifed by 
different nations in the profecution of the 
African trade, are of fuch enormity as to 
(hake with horror, and to melt with com- 
paffion, the bofom of the moft unfeclihg ^ 
^ut intcrcft 'rides triumphant over fufp> 
ferings, and owns no monitor but wealtli^ 

• 

For thefe cruelties the planter is not 
refponfible ; the miferies therefore which 
heoccafions, fhould be explored; and the 
wanton power to infii<5t inhuman puni(h- 
inent, (hould be, if not fuppreffed, at leaft 
.reftrained : but furely^ independently of 
benevolence, he cannot be fo blind to his 
;Own advantage^ as with his humanity to 
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facriiice liis interefl^ to mi£ix& wfaal is to 
adminifttr to his comforts^ aad to dcdtof 
what is to fubflanUate his ends« 

The n^^ is the moft valo^bk title hf 
tyhich the planter holds his isftate ; he is 
by law cjonfidercd as his rpai property : 
and will he injure him felf, or iixSkv to bo 
hurt by others, t&af, which is to contribute 
to his pieans ; the prcfervation of .which 
will help to make him affluent, and the 
accumulated Idfs of which niuft lead to 
ruin? 

-• • 
If neither abolitions nor emancipation 
(hall take place, it is hoped that a full and 
efficient reformation may$ and under .this ' 
idea there cannot be a doubt but that the 
negroes may be made as contented and 
as happy, as their ideas of contientmeat 
and happinefs can pofiibly extend ; and 
upon a fubje& upon which benevolence 
has fo free a fcope to exert its virtues, 
ft becomes the duty of every one who 
pither does poflefs, pr wopld be fuppofed 

capable 
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capable of, feeling, to throw in his mite 
in augmentation of the general mafs, in 
the hope that thofe ftigmas of cruelty under 
which thofe who live in the community of 
negro flaves have fo long laboured, may be 
gradually and ef&cacioufly removed, and. 
that the fenfibility which called for re- 
formation may be amply requited by a 
knowledge of its falutary and fuccefsful 
cfFcdls. 

The fympathetic feelings that firft point* 
cd to the relief of the flaves, were noble and 
humane; and although they were taken up 
under ideas not altogether warrantable from 
the actual and general experience of bodily 
fufferings; yet, as far as they were meant 
to apply to mental comfort, will always 
fland as ftriking features of the benevolence 
of the times, of the hlimanity of indivi- 
duals, and of that difpaflionate and per- 
fevering idea of independehce, which is 
the fymptwn of a great mind ; and will 
not fail, in the end, to hand down the pro*- 
motcrs, the fupportcrs, and thofe who (hall 

have 
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have ultimately triumphed iii this reforma* 
tion> to the kindnefs of the prefent age, 
and to the applaufe of pofterity. 

It muft depend upon . time to fee whe*- 
ther or no the promifc of fuch fruit fhall 
be matured : th.e experiment fliould be gra- 
dual, and fliould advance through the me- 
dium of obfervation and experience, before 
we determine upon its perfecflion. If any 
additional enforcement can take place of 
comfort or relief to thofe degraded people 
whofe fituations lay them under the com- 
miferation of public opinion, it will be 
one point gained in the calculation of 
future contingencies ; and according to the 
diminution of their fufFerings, will a cor- 
refponding credit be given to thofe whofe 
original ideas, and perfevering fpirit of 
humanity, fliall ultimately give fupport to 
weaknefs, and hardly make perceptible the 
bonds of flavery. 

If fome man profit by bondage, there 
are others to whom it has proved a curfe ; 

and: 
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and of thofe white people who die ifi Ji-** 
maicas and whofe deaths are attributed to 
the climate, there are many, I am coavin-%^ 
ced, who are brought to the grave by the 
difappointment and afflidion which are too 
often the certain confequences of an im» 
provident purchafe of flaves. 

This part of the fubjed very naturally, 
and, as it were, by inference, introduces 
an account of the negro-^merchant ; who 
is often treated with a rigour that he doea^ 
not deferve, and who has been too fre* 
quently arraigned for cruelties which il 
was not poiUble for him to licenfe or 
commit. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the man who enveigles, and hin^ 
who fells : the views of the firft fcem to 
center in the procurement of a cargo, and 
thofe of the laft upon its prefervation and 
fale. The merchant who takes up a fhip 
in Jamaica, contradts for it after the ter- 
mination of the voyage, and is confe- 
quently ignorant of thofe cruelties by which 
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the negroes were procured, and of thojfe 
difcomforts and hardfhips which they arc 
faid, with too much realbn, to labour un«» 
der. No tax of inhumanity therefore, upon 
this fcore, can be laid upon him : on the 
contrary, as his intereft is connected with 
hifi tendftrnefs, t&at beomes an objed of 
policy, to which thofe who are not ac- 
quainted with the relative fituatioirs of the 
feller and the flave, would affix the appel- 
lation of feeling; and upon the cheerful 
appearance, and the bodily health of the 
latter, the firft muft depend for a brift: 
and a profitable fale. 

The good negroes of a favourite country, 
let the price be what it will, are ia general 
very foon difpofed of; the more indifferent 
ones will not be purchafed with much 
avidity ; but the extent of credit, and re- 
dudkiori of terms, are temptations which 
thofe in the Weft- Indies who traffic irt 
human flc(h can rarely withftand : but thofe 
unhappy fpeftres that are become objcdts 
of commiferation from ficknefs, negle<av 

and 
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titidi want, and who perhaps at theif it^ 
parture from their native country, and be^ 
fore they fell under the inhuman gripe of 
commerce^ were vigorous and healthy— « 
thefe unhappy creatures, I had almoft faid 
thefe outcafts of intereft, are frequently 
reduced to fuch a fituation of bodily mifery 
and mental defpair, that their appearance 
alone, independently of the refledions it 
occafions, is fufficient to fhock the eye of 
human nature, and would excite com-* 
pafiion to wi{h them, not an extended 
eiciftence, but an early grave^ in which 
they might bury at once themfelves and 
their misfortunes* 

Many of thefe poor wretches, too weak 
for exertion, and reduced by hunger to the 
extremities of life, are feen lying about the 
ftreets without clothing, without food, and 
without companion; and it muft furely 
be a flur upon our colonial laws, and a 
fatire upon the humanity of individuals, if 
fuch objeds are left to perifh, unnoticed 
and unlamented, ^ ^t 
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Some have not language to exprefs thtit 
WantS) and fome are too much exhaufted 
to figh out the tremors of compjaint ; but 
hold out| with a widful and defponding 
eye, a withered hand, in feeble token of 
their fufferings; and implore, but too often 
implore in vain, with all the eloquence of 
iilent forrow and patient refignation, a drop 
of water, or a crumb of bread, to fuftain 
their declining bodies in the laft Aruggles 
of humanity, and to ward off for a moment 
the impending horrors of death. 

This melancholy pidure i$ by no means 
over*coloured I and the legiilature (hould 
certainly interfere in the correction of an 
abufe fo very obvious i of an abufe fo dif-^ 
graceful to the privileges of reafon, and fo 
di(honourable to that religion, whofe tenets 
are founded in mercy* 

Of the rigorous dealing and perfecfftlon 
of the negr^merchant. It is very common 
among all claffes of people in Jamaica to 
cor plain ; but i greatly fear that more is to 
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be attributed upon this head to the itnpunc^ 
tuality of him who buys, than to the want 
of liberality of him who fells. 

When a man makes the purchafe of a 
Have, he (hould have the juftice to refledi 
that he has been entrufted with the pro- 
perty of another ; he fhould likewife have 
the liberality to coniider, that the merchant 
muft make good his payment at home, 
whatever difappointments he may meet 
with from, abroad : his credit therefore, if 
not his charadter, is at ftake; and a failure 
of remittances of confiderable extent and 
magnitude may fubjeft him to prefent in-' 
conveniency at leaft, if not involve him io 
future ruin* 

The extenfion of twelve or eighteen 
months credit is a temptation to many to 
buy, who in fact ought not to purchafe; 
and •the confequences that will, and that 
muft generally attend impunftuality, are 
ferious and deftruftive. 

The 
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The concerns of a negro-merchant are 
fo ejttenfive, that partiality would almoft 
amount to injuftice : if therefore the obli- 
gation be not difcharged when due, the 
party is fued, a judgement obtained, and, if 
a writ of Venditioni exponas be executed, the 
negro is fold for one third perhaps of what he 
originally coftj and what feems to be a par- 
ticular hardfhip, the confequence, whether 
politic or not, of the priority law> is the 
following pradice : If the defendant be 
otherwife indebted, the property of the 
plaintiff will go towards the difcharge of 
fuch judgements as are previous to his; 
although juftice would incline us to think, 
that the man who fells, and is not paid, 
has the beft right to a refumption of his 
own. 

If a perfon fhall purchafe twenty ne- 
groes, and they (hall originally coft him 
fifty pounds fterling per head, it is ftill a 
great chance but he lofe one before the time 
that the firfl payment fhall come round : 
and as new negroes ought to be treated 
Z 2 With 
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with great tendcrnefs at firft, the pro- 
duce of their labour will confequently be 
. trifling ; while the expcnce of clothings 
provifions, tools, ami a perfon^ to attend 
them, independently of tbe^odtor's bill, 
will be very confiderabJe, They may im- 
port with them the diforders of Africa, or 
may contract the fmall-pox in the Iflands ; 
by which means many may be fwept oflT 
before they fball be feafoned to the cli- 
mate, others may become weakly and dif- 
abled, and feveral of the remaining flaves 
may turn out runaways and rogues. Thefe 
particulars therefore confidered, it may 
cafily be imagined how very great the dim!-* 
Bution of their value muft be, after fuch 
a lift of contingencies. 

I will even fuppofe that the purchafer 
fhall have been peculiarly fortunate in their 
feafoning;. but let hini be ever fo fuc- 
cefsful in this refped:,. I do not think that 
he will be able, with the moft unremit- 
ting attention, and with even a fuperfluity 
of food, to preferve and domcfticate, i» 
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three years, more than one out of fou^ who 
(hall turn out a really induftrious and effi* 
cient liave. 

If therefore at the end of three years 
he lofe, by a favourable calculation^ five 
negroes out of twenty, he will be however 
obliged to pay for this laft number, aU 
though he fhall only have fifteen remain- 
ing; and, what is ftili more mortifying, 
he muft be confcious that he purchafcd 
them in health and vigour, and is only now 
the mafter of a remnant, many of which 
are reduced by hunger, fome grown worth- 
lefs, and do not altogether earn perhaps 
the intereft (6 per cent.) of his debt; al- 
though he ihall contrive, by the fubtleties 
and confequent delays of the law, to ftave 
off, as long as poffible, the rigorous exe- 
cution of the principal. 

Of thofe who eftablifli an independency 

by the purchafe of negroes, the calculation 

will not, I believe, amount, if all circum-^ 

ftances be confidered, to one in five; and I do 
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firmly believe, that out of the aftonifliing 
numbers of judgements that are annually 
obtained in Jamaica on account of im- 
pundluality of payment, at leaft fix put of 
feven are fubftantiated from a hafty and 
improvident purchafe of flaves : and hence 
the ruinous expences of the law, indepen- 
dently of the miferies that a ftate of alter- 
cation engenders, muft be added to the 
vexatious lift of the adventurers misfor-* 
tunes, 

I know not any meafure that could fo 
efFedlually tend to the relief of the indebted 
planter, give fo much quiet to his mind, 
and funfhine to his views, as a fuppreffion, 
for a few years, of the introdudlion of 
African flaves ; for if they be to be fold, 
let the terms be what they may, provided 
only that credit and time be given, there 
will be always found imprudent and am- 
bitious men to purchafe: and if the owners 
of the foil cannot make fuch acquired pof- 
feflions anfwer, how are tAo/e to fuccced 
who have not land, and arc confequently 
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without provifions, excepting fuch as they 
,will be obliged to procure at an enormous 
expcnce in the country, and the refourccs 
of which are never fure? 

In the hands of jobbers even, vsrhofc 
means depend upon their health and pre- 
fervation, it is amazing what numbers of 
negroes die, before the former can raife a 
fufficient gang to procure them any profit 
by a regular and fyftematic train of in- 
duftry ; and as many of thefe adventurers 
are pradtitioncrs of phyfic, there feems to 
be fome reafon to conclude that they ought 
to be more fuccefsful than others ; but I 
was not able to learn, during my refidencc 
in the Ifland, that fuch was abfolutely the 
cafe. 

The pofleflbrs of the old eftablifhed pro- 
perties in Jamaica, appear to me to be too 
much alarmed at the pending idea of an 
abolition of the flave^trade ; an inhibition 
that would materially, in fome inftances, 
ferve the planter of moderate cxpedations 
Z 4 and 
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and hopes; but which would certainiyi on 
the other hand, help to damp the man of 
cnterprife^ con£derably dimini(h the public 
revenue, and not only put a (lop to aa 
hicreafe of cultivation in the Ifland, but 
likewife reduce to barrennefs and deferts a 
great portion of that land which is now 
under the cultivation of canes : it would 
occafion additional labour to fall upon thofe 
Haves who are now in the colonies^ and 
which it would be difficult for the mod 
benevolent inditutions, and the moft fa^ 
lutary reformations, ever to remove* 

How far the African jiegroes may be 
afFcftcd by the humane interference of the 
Britifli legiflature in their particular favour, 
I am not competent to fpeak : but, if abo*^ 
lition fhall take place in confequence of 
the abufes and the enormities with which 
the traffic of flaves is attended j andifeman* 
cipation (hall be renounped as a vifionary 
fcheme, deftradlive t5 thofe who were 
meant to benefit from it, dangerous to the 
Jives of the white people who are now 
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fettled in the colonies^ and ruinous to pub-t 
lie and private property ; and if, in con«^ 
fequenee pf its impradticability, it (hall be 
relinquifhed } it will then be prudent to 
blend philanthropy with intereil, as it will 
be the triumph of humanity to loofen thofe 
bonds which have been too clofely tied» and 
v^hichhave in confequenqe too often bruifed. 

Inilitutions may certainly be made in the 
colonies^ to render the negroes as contented 
and happy as the peafantry are found to be 
ifi Europe ; nor do I think that fuch a 
reformation would be attended* with much 
delay or trouble : but before they can feel 
the benefits of a wife and equal legiflation^ 
fome alteration muft be made in the man« 
ners and purfuits of thofe by whom they 
are at prefent governed i and this pofition 
naturally brings me to a description of the 
inhabitants of the country. 

In European communities there is a chain 
of fubordination^ that defcends from link to. 
link^ which, while it. preferves the ftrength 
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of the whole, gives eafe and motion to fomc 
j>articular parts ; and which, without con- 
ftraint, en Aires obedience: wherdas, the 
levelling principle that obtains among the 
white people in Jamaica, entrenches upon 
the duties of fociety, and annihilates the 
bonds of power, and the good efFeds of fub- 
ordination. On the other hand, as flaves are 
thrown at a diftance from the ideas of equa- 
lity, the weight of command does not de- 
fcend by perceptible degrees, but falls at 
once to cru(h the timid, and to confound 
the bold ; although the inflidler of punifli- 
ment may not perhaps be poflefled of more 
reafon, or more fcnfe, than the unhappy 
wretch who fufFers, and who, as he can^ 
not refift, is obliged to fuccomb. 

It is generally contended, that negroes 
have not the fame ideas that thofe have by 
whom they are governed. In this they are 
happy, not having the fame wiflies to form, 
the fame wants to gratify, and being con- 
tented with the poffeffion of thofe goods 
which fall in their way, without encouU'- 
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tering thofc evils with which their fearch 
would be attended. 

They know not the defperate alternative 
of crufhing a friend, to ftand eredt upon 
his dejJreflion, and to rife into confequence 
from his ruin. They dream not, when 
awake, of riches; and not knowing the 
dangers of wealth, they feel, without per- 
ceiving it, the comforts of privation, 

A rich man muft depend upon others for 
comfort ; a poor man, upon himfelf : the 
former lives for multitudes ; the latter, for 
a community that is either peribnal, or cir- 
cumfcribed. 

The man of opulence has caufe of dis- 
appointment, vexation, and ingratitude^ 
in every thing around him : heisteazed 
by his fervants ^ he is mortified by his de- 
pendents j and is perhaps neglefted in the 
hour of trial, and abandoned in that of 
want, in proportion to the favours which, 
in profperity, he had the inclination and 
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the power to confer. Of confequences thoi 
deduced^ of miferies thus felt^ of mortifi* 
cations thus indured, the negroes are^ from 
fituation as well as feeling, exenipted ; and 
their fears at leaft are tranfitory, although 
their enjoyments are far from being per* 
manent : the firfl niight be removed^ and 
the laft in fonoe meafure fubftantiated. 

If they be but one degree removed from 
vegetable exiAencey as it is weakly, and 
I had almoft faid, as it has been impioufly 
fuppofcd, they are not opprefled by the 
weight, nor do they labour under the 
efieds, of cogitation; for the idcjis of 
mifery are in a tenfold proportion to tbofe 
of happinefs : and, as they are not made 
wretched by the pangs of an upbraiding 
confcience, they feem to be fatisfied with 
thofe neceifaries that fupport exiftence. But 
I muil however confefs, that I never found 
any negroes, either Creole or African, who 
were gifted with the powers of diftinguiib- 
ing morally, and not from example, the 
difference between a good and an evil 
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adion ; or who could rea(bn upon the ne« 
ceffity of dependence here^ or draw any fea«» 
iible comfort from their liberty hereafter. 
As example therefore is the prominent fea* 
ture of . human government, and as they 
will confequently follow that which they 
fee before them, how regular (hould be the 
condud:, and how fteady the government, 
of thofe whom they are. taught to look up 
to for imitation, and from whom they are 
to receive the dodfine of obedience ! 

I abfolutely deny that they are incapable 
of mental inftruftion^ and fcientific im« 
provement : on the contrary, I think the 
negroes apt, even thofe imported from 
Africa, and labouring under an ignorance 
of the manners and the language of the 
country, in the acquirement and perfec- 
tion of the different trades, and the mecha- 
nical proceiTes to which they are devoted ; 
and which, I do infift, they learn with as 
much facility and perfeverance as the white 
people do in Europe. 

When 
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When w6 confider under whom the 
generality of them are educated, if the 
negative routines of thought may be called 
an education; we (hall be inclined to give 
them credit for v^^hat they know, when 
they have fuch melancholy profpefts of 
being taught : and hence a de^ription of 
tl^e condition to which they are fubject, 
and of thofe people by whom it is im- 
prefled, .will more fully lead to the point 
I aim at» and help to eflablifh thofe as 
corpllarics, which might otherwife be con- 
. fidered as fpeculation. 

. A great number of the eftates in Jamaica 
are in the hands of mortgagees in poflef- 
fion ; and thefe are commonly found to be 
a defcription of people who call themfclves 
Weft-India merchants. I am confcious 
that I now ftand upon flippery ground, 
that the leaft falfe ftep will help to fink 
me, and that an abfolute fall will reduce 
me to a fi^uation to rife perhaps no more ; 
but, as I profefs to fpeak from fads, I will 

commend 
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commend where I can, and blame where 
I ought. 

The merchant lends money to the 
planter, provides his Englifli ftores and 
Irifli proyifions, difpofes of his fugar and 
rum upon commiffion, and directs the ma- 
nagement, and receives the profit, of any 
Shipping with which he may be impru- 
dently engaged : I fay, imprudently, be- 
caufe, in an adventure of this kind, the 
mafter of the (hip, if he be part owner, 
and the hufband, are thofe only who, in 
time of peace, can make any intercft of 
their, money. 

The merchant's commiflion is I per cent, 
upon infurances, 2 i per cent, upon all 
the produce which is addreffed to his houfe 
for fale, and | per cent, upon what he pays; 
or, in other words, 2 1 per cent, upon fales 
and invoices, and j per cent, upon receipts 
and payments. He charges intereft at ^.5 
per cent, for what he advances : and it is the 
cuflom to carry the intereft to the principal 

every 
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ei^ery year> and thus make It an augmenting 
fum* 

Thofe of opulence and pundtuality, who 
can afford to pay ready money for every 
thing they buy^ are accuftomed to dedud 
5 per cent, in the article of ilores^ but 
among thofe who move in a more depen* 
dent fphere no fuch allowance is made. 

The InQx merchant makes a charge of 
2 I per cent, for the exportation of his 
own goods ; a practice that is fomewhat 
fingular^ and which does not feem to be 
founded upon the common and equitable 
principles of commerce : and» what is ftill 
more extraordinary, the Englifh merchant 
does the fame. 

A planter who is indebted to his mer«* 
chant, labours under many pecuniary mor« 
tifications and difappointments ^ and, fhould 
the latter be diftreiTed by the magnitude of 
the fum advanced^ or by a mode of living 
fuperior to his means and iituation in life^ 
he muft have recourfe to the pecuniarj^ 

aid 
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aid of others, the confequence of which 
has frequently been (if his broker {hall 
happen to he the party to whom he has 
been obliged), that the fugars which he 
has had orders to infure, are fold to dif- 
advantage before their arrival, or the fana- 
ples, when purchafed, are averaged at a 
price very far below their real value. 

If the planter fliall have occalioned the 
diflrefs of the merchant, and (hall have 
driven him to the neceflity of fupporting 
at all events his tottering credit, he muft, 
as he ought ia juftice, to ftand to the con- 
fequence j and if his property (ball, on this 
account, be fold to lefs advantage, his con- 
aexion with the latter is fuch, that, how- 
ever he m^y complain, he knows not how 
to find redrefs. 

If a perfon happen to be connefted with 
a man of refpedtability and credit, it is 
notorious that he obtains a much larger 
price for his produce than he wQuld receive 

Vol. II. a a from 
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from one of a difFerent character ; and 
if he be even engaged with a needy hoak, 
and to tHat houfe is not indebted, he will 
ftill find a more favourabJc return for 
his confignments than if he were encum- 
bered. 

Where merchants have many cprre/pon- 
dents, it has been too often a pra<5lice, hm 
told, to (how famples of fugar from different 
eftates, and then to ftrikc a genera/ average 
between the good and bad 5 a pradlice tbBt 
is not founded upon juftice, whatever cx- 
cufe it may have in expediency, or the 
faving of delay and trouble : for fuppofc 
the merchant (hould be himfelf poffeffedof 
a fugar-plantation, and the produce of it 
were indifferent, compared to that which b^ 
has upon laic from different properties— 
fuppofc this were the cafe, and he could 
fo far forget honour in intereft, as to 
gveragc his bad with what is better, what 
fufpicion would it not occafioii ffl his cor* 
j-efpondents | 
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tt is certainly more to the advantage of 
^ / the planter to borrow money from any 
iiand^ even although he were to allow for 
It at the rate of 6 per cent, than to take 
cwcfcc it from his merchant at 5, provided he be 
in confequence tied up to conlign to him 
his future produce : for when once, the 
injm former becomes indebted to the latter in 
fn&k fuch a fum as he would find it difficult to 
(mi faife at a fhort warning upon a Weft-India 
DC/aim i!ccurity, from that moment he becomes 
m&: dependent, and perhaps for life, ttc gives 
km' perhaps a pledge that is worth ^20,000, to 
c/,of cover a debt of JT 5^00.0 j a judgement is 
}r /f obtained, to fecure the priority of all he has | 
M he is eje£ted*from his eftate; it falls into 
(iccj the hands of the mortgagee in poiTeffion ; 

the crops decreafe, the value of the pror 

m perty finks, and the whole of it is perhaps 

vi^ fold at laft to pay oB the encumbrance, and 

the creditor purchafes for ^ 5,000 what 
was abfolutely worth at leaft double the 
ium: and this is a pradice, and a fadt 
too well eftablijfhed to admit of refuta- 
tion. 

Aaa r 
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I never knew a property fall under the 
management of naortgagees in poffcflion^ 
even vi^here the fum was triflingy and the 
property was large, that was ever redeemed: 
and I have the experien^ce of nearly thirteen 
years to enable me to fabftantiate this bold 
naflertion. I have, on the contrary, heard 
of eftates that have been indebted to the 
hmount of their value, that bav^, in nearly 
the fame fpace of time, not only^ greatly 
reduced, but entirely expunged, every en- 
cumbrance upon them. 

It h cttftomary with the Hbcral credJtof 
to fufFer the indebted planter to refidic upon 
his mortgaged premifes, to fuperintend 
the white peopte, and to dired the cul- 
tivation of the land ; to difpofe of his rum 
tadifchargc the contingencies of the coun- 
try, to recommend captains of fliips to 
convey his ftdres to the ifland, and to have 
the preference of freight to England, and 
to be indulged vvith fuch articles and con- 
veniences as the plantation affords ; to havo^ 
the liberty to reiide upon it^ and likewiie 

to 
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to {hare the fame emoluments that an . 
attorney would have; arad under fuch a 
compa<ft the planter may not have much to 
apprehend, nor the merchant much to fear» 
a» confidence is the bed connedive band 
of intereft ; whereas diiTenfkm and diftruft, 
while they four the mind, will ultimately 
conduct to ruin. 

To be» on the other hand, forbiddea 
the lead interference whatever with his 
concerns, to be proceeded againft to ihz 
utmoft remnant of his means, to be de*-* 
prived of coxmnon fubfiftence; and^ to 
encreafe his mortification, to behold all 
at once a man become his mafter, who 
but a few years before was contented to 
be his fervant ; all thefe are bitter circum* 
Aanees which the pl«knter too often faiSers, 
and which it is certainly heart*breakii}g 
to endure. 

The rapacious artd the tinfeeling mcT'* 

chant is pot always fo fcruptilotts about 
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the charaftcr of the agent he employs, a» 
he is about his obedience. Of his inte- 
grity perhaps he does not require a proof, 
and is equally indifferent whether he has 
been accuftomed to the tiller, or is at all 
acquainted with the nature of the land. 
If he but follow his inftruCHons, and will 
once condefcend to fecond his views upon 
the property of which he has the diredlion, 
he feems to care very little whether the 
proprietor perifli for want, or languifti in 
a prifon ; and it is a repro^ich to the prac- 
tice of thus paffing property from one 
hand to the other, to fee the comfort and 
affluence with which fome attornies to 
mortgagees live, while at the fame time 
the proprietor of the eftate is refufed a 
dwelling upon it, and is ftruggling under 
the accumulated miferies of contempt and 
jyant. 

Some attornies are refident at the oppo- 
fitc parts of the iflarid to thofe in which 
the properties for which they are engaged 

arc 
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are placed ; fome are merchants, fome are 
do(Sors, fome are lawyers, and fome have . 
even been indented fervants. 

The relative fituations of merchant and 
planter naturally make them dependent 
upon o(^e another; and if the latter (hall 
have been haraffed, diftrefled, and rained by 
the rapacity of the former, yet has the 
laft been, in many inftances, faved by the 
friendfhip, and made independent and happy 
by the credit of the firft^ 

Among thofe defcriptions of people I 
.well know that complaints and crimina- 
tion are too often exchanged for confidence 
and fellow-feeling $ and that property can 
never flourifh, when one attempts to in- ^ 

jure what it is the intereft of the other to "^ 

faye. 

One inconvenience the merchant cer- 
tainly labours und^r ; and as it is a pecuniary 
inconvenience, it comes home to his fitua- 
A 9 4 tion. 
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tion» an4 cannot fail to interefl his feeU 

tags. 

He hazards a portion of his capita], if 
he have any ; or he pledges the credit of 
his name, if it can raife* tnoaey, upon ^ 
foreign adventure, upon a country and fb^l, 
€)f the nature and quality of which he is 
entirely ignorant: he depend^ uppn tb^ 
fkill and upon the conduct of the planter 
for the prefervation of his adyance^^ for 
the returns of intereftj, and as a kind of 
compenfation for the confignment of his 
goods ; he furnifhes what is nec^ffary for 
the fupport of the plantation, or what he 
may more immediately^ require for his do- 
meftic yfts : their connexion therefare^ 
confidered in this point of view, appears 
to be tight, and their interefts and mutual 
dependencies fo intimately blenUed toge- 
ther, that the leaft difcordance would un- 
hinge the machine, and clog at leaft, if 
not for ever break, th^ fprings of aftioni 
and agaiaft fach a difunion^ it ibould be 
the wilh of both tp guard* 

If 
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If the merc^iiapt» jp coiifeqwiice <)f ji^i, 
h§bit§, (hoqW fhinif it W?««%y tO r«4<«l» 

the liberal mijid y^mU »sniH^$>BM9» :»p4 
the failai* pi. eflgjigeeif^ts, j^ iwppjSjM? 
for the pjaoter to fulfil thf»k e¥cvir9)<*r4& 
I fay* Ic 6nd it pf c^fisqpQQfs to f:al} i« 
hk money* bp mod appoint a9 agenf 
^raa4f iipoa wh^ia ht mnil 4cpfA4 &r 
juftice J or who, on the f^ptrary, b^ njay 
tax, as 19 rometimfs th^ pa&« w^ih eiihfsr 
iaattention, or an iinwilUngrtf fe to perfer 
pute his friend : but fo foon a$ h§ beo^oi^ 
(in cot^fequencQ of having foiAQd a p^^lop 
of lefs icruple and delicaciy . of CQn4u^^ 
in pofTefiion of the muwtgaged proper.tip.^, 
he wtU loon be able to briba the iffVftat 
to betray the mafler, the dependent to fyr 
orifice his benefactor, and to fecond him 
perhaps ia aU his feheines of ifihtiffiapity 
.9bA infult. 

Among thofe >ii?hQ profeQionally mi§^ 
talie the dire^^^ion of Jamaica eftatef^i ^ 

condud 
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eondud them for their conftituents at 

home^ there are people, as before obiervedt 

of various defcriptions, from the igno* 

rant to the intelligent, and from the re- 

Iponiible to the dependent. Some aft from 

principle, and fome from intered i fome 

do good, and fome do mifchief : and thofe 

]properties are, I thinks in general the beft 

managed, upon which the attornies do 

not reiidei but who, acknowledging their 

ignorance of the cultivation of the foil, 

and of the various procefles of fugar-ma* 

icing, have the modefty and fenfe to depend 

upon the fcientific and the experienced, 

without any other interference perhaps 

than that of making them refponfible for 

^their conduct, and of difcouraging and 

difcarding the worthlefs, and of rewarding 

*«nd confiding in the meritorious. 

The attorney draws 6- per cent, upon 

the produce of the plantation ; makes an 

allowance, according to its extent and re- 

-venues, to a perfon to keep the books of 

the property, and to do in his abfence fuch 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs as the bvcrfccr, from a different 
Mnc of occupation, is crthet incompetent 
to, or has not leifurc to fupcrintend. He 
appoints the overfeer, and affixes his falary^ 
according to his pretenii6ns and his (kill ; 
and among this clafs of people I have feen 
and been perfonally acquainted with fomc, 
that are an honour to their profeffion, and 
who would make as refponfible agents as 
thofe hy whom they have been, in a fiib- 
ordinaie capacity, employed. 

The attorney who manages for the pro- 
prietor in England, derives his emoluments 
from the produce of the property, and 
charges 6 per cent, for every thing he 
hiakes, and every thing he fells; and if 
he be not fcrupulous in his truft, he miy 
likewife draw many other advantages from 
his fituation, which fome have not fcrupled 
to take. He may order the eftates to fup- 
ply him with corn, may diredl their carts 
to carry it; may be from thence fupplied 
with mules for his fervants, and with pro- 
vifions and delicacies, for himfelf; and may 

likewife 
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likewife order the attendance of any ne-* 
groes be may prefer^ to wait upon him in 
stenial capacities : and all this he may do, 
^d all this is often done, without any 
ceremony or compenfation* 

I, 
If he have extenfive concerns, he h foU 

lovfcd about the country with a retinue of 

carriages, of fervants, and of horfes, which 

ihake the ground as they thunder along ; 

and when he arrives upon the plantation, 

the command goes forth, to catch and kill j 

thie table is covered with profudon, and few 

Sf« fuffered to go empty, I had almoft fiwi 

Ipber, away* 

There is not a profefiion in the country 
ib much fqught after as thisj; and if it bo 
not thie naofl; honourable, it is certainly 
the, moft profitable, and that in which is 
often difplaycd the greateft mediocrity of 
talents : for a fituation that individually 
doQs not either require thought, or ipfift 
upon a£tion,> may be equally exercifed by 
the vacant and inajflive. The only things 

required 
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required, are confidence and proteftfon from 
home, an hofpftable way of life in the 
ifland, a coftly table, a fulf cellar, and good 
attendance ; and if yon have befides art 
cafy carriage, and an ambling horfe, ♦♦ dt 
<^ the reft flball be added onto yon/" 

The bufinefs of an attorney, when re-i 
fiding upon the plantation, is to attend the 
overfeer in a circoitous vifit of the Cane 
fields, and to obtain from him a calcula-* 
tbn of what they may prod tree ; and as 
bis emoluments arife A-om the magnitucfo 
of the crops, his intereft will point out th^ 
means of makings thera produdivtr; and 
hence the exorbitant expence of hired la- 
bour will be added, to fwelJ the liftoif 
payments under which the* planter already 
kbours, and for which, in feafons of iliormd 
and fanUne, be may find ir very difficuit; 
if not impoflibhr, to provide : the attoTne]^ 
having the means of payment in his own 
hands, may % ^ that charify begins at 
•* home," and provides for his own wants 
before he confidcrs thofe^af hi? enrpiojrer. 

He 
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Me makes it a point to be upon goo4 
terms with the captains of fhips, and all 
thofc in (hort who have an opportunity to 
report favonrably of him to his^ conflituents 
in England ; and according to the extent 
of his concerns, will be his confequence, 
and the refpe£t that will be fhown to him 
in the country. 

Of this defcription of perfons there arc 
many who hold, the firfl: places in the 
community^ and who are independent le- 
giflators, ufeful magiflrates, and men of 
property;, and who are befides attentive 
and juft to the intereft of their employers, 
and refpedable both in public and private 
life : but yet I muft ftill fay, that I do 
not think even the bed of them are fo 
fuccefsful in the management of a property 
which they condudt under a mortgagee in 
poflcffion, as when they hold the direftion 
under the appointment, and the confi' 
dence, of the planter alone $ and I muft 
ftill obferve, that the latter will be in ge- 
neral found to be the befl fteward of bif 

own 
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own affairs, as his own intereft would ba 
ib much blended with his condudt; and 
his negroes would more cheerfully obey, 
his orders than attend to thofe of ftran* 
gers; and they will go forward with warmer 
hopes of a redrefs of their complaints^ to 
him who is fo much a party in their contend 
and welfare, than they would to one whq 
has not the fame motives to dired; him. 

When a merchant and a planter (hall 
have found it neceiTary to enter into terms 
for their mutual government and fafety, 1^ 
think it always bad policy, and ruinous tcf 
both, when the latter is deprived of thp 
pofTeflion and management of his eftate^ 
The former might appoint an attorney to 
fee his rights afcertained, and that judice 
be in the firft inftance done to his claims 
refpedting the confignments, the payment 
of contingencies, and for whatever fums hf 
is, from the nature of the connexion, be-^ 
come refponfible : but the aflual poifeflioi^ 
and fuperintendence ihould ilill continue 

in 
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in the proprietof of th6 tofli fbf iheHtU 
hardly a (itaation more depltffabie than oM 
of this taft defcfiptibri, when ht is Ofbligd 
to tufn out oi his oWtt houfe, wifheuf any 
ptovi^oA htitig made for his vtitttSt^ to 
make room fof a m«ft \Vho Was ^rhapi 
only ihe day before his ^e^vant ^nd d^pt^ 
dent. 

If the creditor could only know the 
heart-felt miferies* and the negfefl: and 
infult which the planter foflains, Whetf, in 
tonfequeftce of debts acctmiulafted hf Uti 
dreadful vififafi(»s th^hai^e defc^diedfrdm 
the hand df God, 6t the trnfeeling Wps- 
city atad inhumaniiy of matf }-s>if the v^ 
goridtts could only feel what ht ensures it 
bciijg cjedfed from his home, deprived of 
his attendiadts, and ftruggfing under dif«^afe; 
and without a common M^fiftenee tb pio* 
tttt rht means of H^e; he would ^ri^ at 
Ae power whiththdtaw, ot* atf drtgtialrded 
tOnfidisTictf, has given him; and Woufd 
ultimately find, that his vkwi of ijlter<ift 
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&r Importance would hardly compenfate the 
reproach with which his rigour would be 
attended » 

1 would recottomend it to the planter, to 
confid^r how very ferious a thing it is, to 
becofne indebted to a merchant of an illi- 
beral and parfimonious turn of mind 5 and 
to be particularly cautious how he entrufts 
him with a fecurity that is of great magni- 
tude compared to a fmall advance. That/ 
he ftiould be juft and punctual, his intereft 
will point out the neceffity, as well as the 
advantage : but it is much better to fufFer 
at once a pecuniary humiliation and di- 
ftrefs, than to behold a weight in continual 
pendence above him, when he has every 
reafon to think that it will, fome time or 
other, defcend and crufli him. 

The merchant wants no caution to re- 
mind him of his interefl : if he^meet with 
difappointment, he has recourfe to his fecu- 
rity at laft j and by advancing money upon 
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pledges of land in Jamaica, I have never 
heard that one has oltimately been a tofer : 
but the inftances of ruin to the punter 
under fuch bonds have been too frequent 
to require proof. 

It will not, I hope, be imagined that I 
wifh to throw the moft drftant reflexions 
upon merchants of credit and honour : they 
are beyond my reach, and would Ifoofe 
down with contempt upon him who cdatd 
have the injuftice to revile them. My 
remarks and ftridures therefore wHI only 
apply to thofe of a different caft ; anrd' to 
them, if any fuch there he, I wiH not even 
condefcend to make an apology. 

When t^ie proprietor takes upon hfmfelf 
the management of his own plantation^ 
there are many little circumftances which 
he attends to as objedts of amufement, 
which an attorney might poflibiy confidcr 
as irkfome and difgufting; and whothinksr 
and perhaps wifely, that he very fully dif- 
charges his dttty if he fuperintend the gro6 

©f 
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bf afeirsi without entering into thofe 
kninutias whicbi being trifles^ are bettct 
liegleded« 

The plahtei* li in genet^al tod foiid of 
trying experiments ; and his private caprice 
cannot fail to injure his public views. If 
a man be clear of debt^ and is contented 
with what he has, the community ought 
to think itfelf obliged to every individual 
who may make them. 'He is the only 
perfon who can be injured by the mif* 
carriage 3 and by his failure of fuccefs no 
creditor is hurt : but in thofe of a contrary 
defcriptioni the ilrait road of manage* 
ment will more certainly condu(ft to eaie or 
wealth. 

Every planter entertains a gockl opi-> 
hion of his own management 1 and being 
fanguine in his expedtations, he is of con^ 
fequence very frequently deceived. He is 
tempted, in proportion to his expeaa-*- 
tions^ to purchafe negroes and ftock 1 and 
hence increafes his debts, which were before 
B b a opprcf- 
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oppreffivc : whereas, if he would be fatisfied 
with what the ftrength and condition of 
his cftate would give him, without clog- 
ging its wheels with unneceflary expence,he 
might be enabled to wipe ofF annttally fomc 
portion of his encumbrances; and when 
the merchant finds that his correfpondent 
provides with pundluality for the intereft, 
and reduces, from year to year, however 
little, the principal fum, his confidence 
will probably increafe, and he may be dit- 
pofed to make allowances for fcafons of 
hurricanes and droughts. 

As the planter fcems to be the fpring of 
adtion in the Weft-Indies, his manners 
have an effeft upon thofc of the country. 
Every one pretends to be, more or lefs, a 
man of bufinefs; and trifles appear of confe- 
quencc to thofe who are not habituated to 
the pradice of regular and fyftematic occu- 
pation. 

For the interefted buftles of life, for that 
ihduftry that begets wealth, and that cir- 
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cumfp^iflion that knows how to keep it, 
there is not a charadler in the world lefs 
adapted than a Weft-Indian. Unfteady in 
thought, and defultory in attion, he knows 
not how to combine his ideas for ufe, 
por to direft their exertion to ' a given 
point. His warmth of temper is not fol- 
lowed by a coolnefs of judgement; but 
then I have feldom known the heat of paf- 
fion condudt him to revenge. Too indolent 
for the exertions of the mind, his body 
feems to partake of its languor; and though 
his fpirits will fometimes lead him to the 
higheft flights of extravagance, yet will 
refledion often fink him to the loweft de^ 
fpair. His difpofition is, in fome inftances, 
not unlike that of a Frenchman, who is as 
cafily elevated, as foon deprefled. He is 
feldom a mifer, and more often a fpend- 
thrift than barely generous ; and when he is 
timpundual, I fhould rather attribute it in 
many inftances to a want of arrangement, 
and a forefight of contingencies, than to 
the failure of an honeft principle. 

Bbj It 
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It is fomewhat lingular, that there is 
hardly an inftance of a Creole who has cx-f 
celled in the liberal profeflions, or in works 
of genius ; and for this it would be diffi- 
cult to account, were it not in fome man- 
ner apparent froni their natural indolence, 
and averfion to one fleady and unremitting 
purfuit. Of one Quality they are certainly 
poflefled, and that is hofpitality i and which 
jpiay, in fome me^fure, cover their other 
failings : nor do I think that their generofity 
is often the handmaid of ofteqtation. 

Their lives arc certainly full of vexation 
and trouble : their means depending upon 
the favour of the climate, and the prefer- 
vation of a capital fo liable to incidents and 
mortality, make them look for danger when 
remote, and anticipate misfortunes that may 
not happen. They live well while they 
have the means j and thinkt perhaps toq 
much, upon the entertainment that they 
are to give their friends : and thjs anxiety 
of making welcome, and of crowding their 
table vyith profufion^ and of drinking, very 

frequently, 
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frequently, to txctfs, is a cuftom that pre-* 
vails too much among all claiTes of people 
in the country. 

The women in Jamaica fuperintend the 
domeftic affairs, and provide for the ne- 
ceffaries and comforts of the table. Their 
occupations are always unpleafant, and they 
too often meet with caufes of difguft. In 
that Ifland they fuffer much, fubmit to 
much» and lead a life of toil and mifery, 
which the moft commendable patience, and 
the mod: amiable refignation, cannot brook, 
though doomed to bear. 

The overfeer has many advantages of 
comfort, which his employer cannot fliare. 
He has few wiihes, and few cares : his pro- 
vifions are found him, and thofe he enjoys 
without expence or trouble.' His profcffion 
does not fubjed: him to labour, nor his 
iituation make him refponfible : he may 
be difcharged indeed for pial-pradbices, but 
cannot be puniflicd for negledt, excepting 
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in cafes of notoriety which call aloud for 
public example. He dircfls the manage- 
ment of the property, if he have a fenfible 
driver and obedient negroes, v^ith cafe to 
himfelf ; and his daily orders recur, and arc 
executed, without invcftigation, and with- 
out punifhment. If the grofs of bofinefs 
be well attended to, he is not difficult about 
trifles. He takes his daily rides into the 
cane-pieces, to fee that the work goes on 
with regularity and difpatch 3 and when he 
is abfent, the book-keeper attends ; but 
the driver is the perfon. whom he trufts. In 
crop-time he . does not continue much in 
the field, but gives his particular attention 
to the works, and takes care that the ne- 
groes are not idle, and that they do Dot 
wafte, or fteal, the produce. Thefc re- 
marks apply to a perfon of charadltr and 
diligence; nor have I had any pcrfonal 
connexion with any people of this rank, 
whofe honefty I could impeach^ or whofe 
induftry upbraid. 

Upoa 
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Upon fome plantations there are many 
white people engaged j and the full efta- 
hlifhment will be found to confift of the 
overfeer, with a falary from jC-^^^ ^^^* 
ling, to two, three, or more; a diftiller, 
with £,.^0 ; two book-keepers, with jC*3^ 
or £.2Q J a mafon, a carpenter, a black- 
fmith, and perhaps a cooper and a wheel- 
wright, at different rates, from indented 
fervants at >C-5® a year, to ^.ioo^ or more* 
For thefe the overfeer provides ; and thefe 
he diredls and fuperintends in their dif- 
ferent avocations. Upon fome properties 
there is befides a do<ftor, upon a fixed falary; 
but otherwife he is allowed 5J. currency 
per head for every negro, and finds the 
medicines himfelf. 

The above is a large eftablifhment ; and 
the average of eftates in the Ifland are con- 
tented with an overfeer at jC-ioo a year, 
and one, or at mod: two book - keepers : 
but every white man will fland the pro- 
perty in the full amount of his falary be- 
fides. 

Where 
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Where there are maey iervants^ there will 
be but little work ; and that which is ex* 
peeled to be done by many, will be fre- 
quently at laft left undone by one. Be- 
iides, the lower clafles of white people in 
Jamaica are unworthy of confidence and 
power : they are idle, drunken, worthlefs, 
and immoral ; and it ie chiefly owing to 
the infamy of tAeir example, that the ne- 
groes become idle, and turn out thieves and 
villains. Until* therefore a reformation 
can be made in the manners of tbofe with 
whom the (laves are to much conneded, it 
will be impodible to ena<3: any falutary and 
efficient inftitutions for their better govern^ 
tnent, for the decency of their conduA, 
the improvement of their minds, or the 
enforcing the comfortable or the moral 
duties of obedience. 

It was my intention to have been 
more minute in my defeription of the 
manners, occupations, and cuftoms of riie 
negroes in Jamaica i but as the fate of 

the 
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the colonies feems to be now involved in 
the popular queftion pf an abolition of 
the flave-trade, I (hall defer my obferva- 
tions upon this fubje<3:, ui^til the frenzy 
of the moment (hall be abated, and the 
voice of reafon (hall allay that tempeft^ 
which a meafure fo replete with danger 
cannot fail to excite, I (hall therefore be 
at prefent contented to notice fach parti- 
pulars as may help to explain their com- 
forts ; and (hall leave their fufFerings to be 
jnfifted upon by thofe who have had more 
occafion than myfelf to pity their misfor- 
tunes. 

I (hall be, I hope, cxcufed if I dwell 
a little upon the Jieming mifery of their 
fituations, and then contraft the.fubjec- 
tion of their lives with the needy indf^ 
tendency of the poor of England. 

The idea of flavery, abftradedly con- 
(idered, appears to an Engli(hman both 
pffen(|veand infupportablcj and he blindly 

attaches 
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attaches a horror to the word, without 
ftridly fcanning its neccffity or meaning* 

The negroes are flaves by nature ; and 
cuftom and neceflity oblige them to bear 
with patience and refignation what by force 
or will they cannot obtain. They have no 
idea of the charms of liberty; nor have they 
an education to give them a knowledge of 
its meaning, or any purfuits of ambition 
to make them dellre it : but it may be faidi 
that every human creature has the fame 
original right to the kind difpofitions and 
benevolent intentions of our Creator : it 
would however fill the world with mifery 
and confufion, had every one the indifcri- 
minate power to enjoy them. All that a 
Weft-Indian can then do, in a fituation in 
which fortune has placed him to be in 
authority over others of a different com- 
plexion, but perhaps of the fame feelings 
with himfelf, is, to make humanity and 
juftice the rules of his general condud; 
for it is certainly better, and more con- 

fonant 
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fonant to the profeffions of our religion^ 
' to relax on the fide of mercy^ than to be 
rigid on that of power. 

The negroes are clothed and fed at the 
expence of the mafter. If they work well, 
and cheerfully, they meet with indulgence j 
if fick, they are attended with care, and 
relieved with humanity 5 as much, per- 
haps, from a principle of policy, as from 
a mqtive of commiferation. If they obey 
the orders of the overfeer, they feldom fail 
of proper encouragement : if they be worth- 
lefs they muft expeft corredlion ; and the 
mode of punifliment in Jamaica is by no 
means fo rigorous as that of the naval and 
military difcipline of England. The com- 
mon hufbandmen, and I had almofl faid 
the mechanics, in this lafl country, un- 
dergo greater hardfliips, and bend under ^ 
more afflidions, than the generality of 
ilaves in the former, whofe conditions are 
much mifreprefcnted by the advocates for 
humanity in Europe. The indolent only^ 

and 
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ftnd the iil-difpofed^ encounter pttfiiib** 
ments ; but thn is* a htc that attendljt 
people of this defcriptkm in eirerf coiUitey. 

Let us now confider the iituatioti of 1 
needy labourer in? England : let us foppofe 
htm incapable of exertion^ froao the infir * 
mity of years, or from any conftituiional 
defcdt of mind or body. Let us fuppofe 
him fa be furrounded by a youngs and 
consequently, an helpleis family ; with a 
wife fitting by him, in all the bitternefs of 
fou) lamenting the caufe that bas deprived 
him^ of labour, and his family of the means 
of bread* To heighten the fhadows of 
the pidure, let us add to this afHided 
group an aged parent, who is watching 
the dying embers by the chimney iide^ and 
joining hi^ iighs and tears to the general 
misfor<ane. Let us painty at a diftance^ 
by way of back - ground^ the %urc of 
an inhoman landlord, demanding from 
wretchednefs and want what he cannot 
always obtain from happinefs and wealth i 
. for 
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for how cati (uch a familf difeharge 1 
i^ent^ and that perhaps a» exorlMl^afit oirci 
when the common means^ of fubfiftence 
are wanting, and when indoftry itielf muft 
prove ioeffisdtral ? 

The manners of the negroes^ and the 
general appearaftce of the better kind of 
the black and mulatto ila.ves» are by no 
means rode and vulgar: in feme indeed^ 
there is a. decency, a pn?priety of beba^ 
viour obfefvcd, that wCmld {kacmctm.ny of 
the lower cla£es> of the white wonMa in 
Jamaicat upon the ncNnidtiflc of wbofe lives, 
and the cad of whofe employment, I have 
been, from motives of delicacy, filent : 
nor wocrtd i alarm the feelings of the more 
f efpeftable, by miamerating purfuits which 
neceffi^ty impofes ; bat which, I truft, ar« 
not always fafn€ticned by the willing proi-' 
penfities of the hesrt; 

When the negroes alTem^ble at Chrift- 
mas, or upoa any extraordinary occafiom, 

they 
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they e^ttip themfelves Mrith a certain ^t^ 
gree of elegance* They are particularly 
fond of beads^ coraU glafs, and chains^ 
and with which they adorn their necks and 
wrifts : they array themfelves in the fined 
linen^ in the purchafe of which they betray 
a determined extravagance, which mdny 
people may think not at all compatible 
with their iituations ; but if the refources 
of a good negro, were really afcertained^ 
and the few wants of a bad one knowo> 
the condition of the firft, and the litde 
care of the lafl, would remove the flur that 
is cafl: upon humanity, and the tax that is 
laid upon juftice« , 

The women take a pride iii the number 
of their coats, and are not contented with 
any but what are made from the bcft ma- 
terials, of which likewife their hats and 
handkerchiefs are commonly compofedj 
and it muft be acknowledged, that their 
taftein drefs is in per fed correfpondcnce 
to their fituation and colour. 

Tbcy 
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They are extremely fond of mufic and 
dancings they have good ears, and prefervc 
the moft perfcd tune and time. Their 
mufical inftruments indeed (theCaramantce 
flutes and the bender excepted^ of which 
I have before fpoken (with an omiflion 
however of a flender ftick which the player 
of the laft-mentioned inftrument preflcs to 
the firing a little below his mouth, to gra-* 
duate the vibration), their mufical inftru- 
ments, if fuch they may be called, confift 
of a bonjour, originally taken, perhaps, 
from a French word, as many have fgund 
their way by corruption ampng the negroes; 
a kind of Spanifti guitar ; a cotter, upon 
which they beat with flicks ; a gomba, 
which they ftrike with their hands ; a 
drum; a box filled with pebbles, which they 
(hake with their wrifts ; and, to clofe the 
account, the jaw-bone of an animal, from 
which is produced a harfh and difagreeable 
found: and it may eafily be imagined, when 
thefe all together join in chorus, and are 
accompanied by a number of voices, what 
kind of mufic muft afifail, and fill the ear. 

Vol. IL Cc Their 
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Their ftyle of dancing is by no means 
ungraceful ; and the different groups in 
v^hich they aifemble themfelves upon thefe 
occaitions^ would make very pi(fturefque ful> 
jeds for a painter. They generally meet 
before their houfes, and fometimes in the 
paftures under the (hade of trees, whcre^ 
if allowed, they wiU continue their favourite 
diveriions from night to morning. 

Their principal feftivals arc at their 

burials, upon which occafions they call 

forth all their magnificence, and difplay 

all their taftej and the expence with 

which the funerals of the better fort of 

negroes upon a plantation are attended, very 

often exceed the bounds of credibility i 

and of this pofitioo many inftances might 

be given. Their bodies lie in fi:ate$ an 

kflemblage of (laves from the neighbour-^ 

hood appears : the body is ornamented with 

linen and other apparel, which has been 

previoufly purchafed, as is often the cuf- 

tom, for this folemn occafion^ and all th^ 

trinkets of the defundi: arc cxpo&d in the 

coffin^ 
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coffin^ and buried in the grave with the 
remains. The bier is lined with cambric 
and with lace ; and when clofed^ it is co« 
vered with a quantity of expenfive cloth, 
upon which are fometimes depofited wines 
and other liquors for the recreation of the 
guefls, while a hog, poultry, and other 
viands, are offered up as an expiatory facri- 
fice. When the body is carried to the 
grave, they accompany the procefiion with 
a ibng; and when the earth is fcattered 
over it, they fend forth a (hrill and noify 
howl, which is no fooner re^ecchoed, in 
fome cafes, than forgotten. 

After this ceremony, which in civilized 
countries is confidered as a melancholy 
one, but of which few traces can be found 
in the fepulture of a negro, the afFeded 
tear is foon dried, the pretended iigh is 
fbon fupprcffed, and the face of forrow 
becomes at once the emblem of joy. The 
inftruments refound, the dancers are pre- 
pared; the day fets in cheerfulnefs, and 
the night refounds with the chorus of 
C c 2 ' con- 
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contentment ; and the day only rifes to 
awaken in their minds the regret of a 
neceffary departure, and to fummon them 
to their expcdtcd work. 

Happy, and in fome inftances enviable, 
is this ftate of infenfibility ! nor will 6e 
be fcandah'zed who looks into our cathe- 
drals and houfes of mortality, in which 
fo many hundreds are yearly buried with- 
out any accompaniment, but a vacant quef- 
tion, * Who was he ? Poor man ! I am forry 

* for him. It is, alas !. what we muft all 

* come to. He is happy in death, and I 

* am as yet content with life.* 

As an evil, few negroes confider death 
in this light. I never knew one who did, 
or who either dreaded it by anticipation, 
or who was apprehenfive when it was 
hovering near. In oppofition to this fad, 
how are we to account for the weaknefs 
of Haller and Johnfon ? of two men who 
rendered life valuable by their writings, 
and who ^ taught us, whatever was their 

example. 
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example, that there was no fear in death 
until it came. Peace to their manes I and 
let thofe only whofe pradice in this mortal 
date has been like theirs, prefume to fay 
how a man, and a philofopher, ought to 
dici, 
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THE CONCLUSION. 

In the foregoing pages I have defcribed» 
according to my abilities, what I have 
feen^ and what 1 know : and I have given 
an account of thefeafons as I have ob- 
ferved them, and of the cultivation of the 
cane and plantain-tree, throughout their 
various ftages, from a long and intimate 
knowledge of their growth ; and I truft, 
that my different remarks upon the country 
and the negroes may be found juft, al- 
though many objefts of defcription may 
not have been examined with the fame 
attention, nor fcen exaftly with the fame 
eyes. 

When I left Jamaica in the year 1777, 
the country bare the appearance of ap- 
proaching plenty 5 the eftates were recover- 
ing, in fome meafure, from that general 
defolation which a fuccefiion of ftorms had 
unhappily occafioned : but the confequences 

of 
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of thofe convulfions of nature are flill felt» 
and will for ever deprefs the expectations^ 
and ftifle the hopes^ of the unfupported ; 
who have not had mean^ or credit to renew 
that ftrength and thofe refources which 
drought and famine^ and mortality in con* 
fequence thereof^ have fo mournfully de- 
prived them : and^ ihould the abolition of 
the flave trade^ contrary to humanity in 
fome inftanceSy and derogatory to policy 
in sA\, take place,, the little they have 
remaining will wear away by degrees^ and 
they and their families will be ultimately 
left to ftarve^ 

Of what avail is land in Jamaica^ with- 
out negroes, and without flock ? And if 
the foil is to he neglected from the fpecu- 
lations of humanity alone, the fame idea 
would apply to the labourers of other 
countries, to the free-born Englifhmen, 
and to the European flaves of Poland and 
the Yaltelinc. 

C c 4 The 
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The amufements of the negroes betray 
a contentment and independency of mind, 
which! have not often beheld in other 
people ; and if we impartially compare 
their employments^ after the fetting day 
commands a remiflion of toil, with thofe of 
the peafantry of other climes, we {hall fee 
them retire to their houfes with a cheerful 
ilep, and a jocund mind, while the latter 
are obliged to continue their evening and 
nodlurnal toil in the painful provifion of 
fuel, and of the other neceflaries of life, 
to fupport a helplefs family, an aged pa- 
rent, or a worthlefs fon. After thefe fhall 
have been provided, an unfeeling fteward 
may enter at their doors ; and although the 
rains fhall fpout in torrents through the 
thatch, and not one corner of the hovel 
(hall be dry; although they (hall have toiled 
from the rifing to the fetting fun, and have 
been obliged to work in the night, and to 
labour in their dreams; yet are their remon- 
. ftrances negledted, and their miferies unre- 
lieved: their goods are diftrained ; they are 
turned out of doors, and their families wan- 
der 
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dcr vagrants over the face of the earth ; 
or end their melancholy days, and broken- 
hearted, in a gaol, 

I have feen the peafantry and the poor 
of many countries^ and, I hope, under the 
idea of obtaining knowledge : I have had a 
perfonal opportunity of knowing their na- 
tural refources, of afcertaining their fic- 
titious Avants, and of being made acquainted 
with their ultimate dependence : and upon 
this ground, I am not afraid to advance, that 
I cannot recolledt many fituations, which 
from a fuperiority of local comforts I 
could point out as happy, compared to that 
of a good, and of a well-ap pointed -flave: 
and even the very worfl: may be proteSed, 
fupported, and made contented^ if they 
will. 

The Weft-India Iflands feem, for fome 
years paft, to have been marked by a fluc- 
tuation of calamities ; — by the diftrefles of 
foreign war, by the interruption of internal 

peace 
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peace : and thofe properties which tho 
enemy has ipared, are now likely to bo 
ruined by that country to which they have 
been taught to look up for prote<Sion« 

The vifitations of the Almighty in 
hurricanes, in drought, and famine, the 
fcourges of war, with the deftru£live ac- 
companiments of martial law, of a remif^ 
fion of induftry, and an augmentation of 
expence, have' been misfortunes under 
which their inhabitants have lately bent j; 
and from thofe inflidions of Heaven, and 
depreifions of men, the Iflands are but juft 
recovering, when, lo ! an innovation is in* 
troduced, to break the bonds of harmony 
and peace, to annihilate that dependency 
which is the chain of fecial compad:, and to 
deftroy that obedience which is the cement 
of government, and which, being a relative 
duty in life, connects, preferves, and keeps 
entire and well balanced, that machine 
which the leaft preponderation on either 
0de would injure, or deftroy* 

Three 
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Three fucceffivc years of quiet and abun* 
dance would have helped to inftill frefh 
fpiritSy and to open new hopes, to thofe 
inhabitants who were lately funk by the 
prcflure of events ; and who would more 
boldly have ereded their heads, and looked 
forward to more happy profpedls : a more 
confidential intercourfe would have fub* 
fifted in the commercial negociations of 
the country; and the haunts of fociety 
would have appeared again to fmile with 
looks of congratulation, and the heart to 
have expanded with convivial pleafure and 
hofpitality; and the debtor would have 
looked the creditor in the face with the 
confidence of payment, and importunity 
would have been loft in the willingnefs of 
advance. 

Such began to be the promife of the 
recovering liles, when» lo 1 a calamity fu- 
perior to any above mentioned ftalks forth 
at large, and confounds at once all ranks 
and defcriptions of people; and which, 
if carried to further excefs, will end ia 
treachery, famine, or the fword. 

It 
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It is not to be fuppofed that any people, 
however they may wifti to be obedient to 
the laws, will tamely fubmit to fee their 
means of exiftence unjuftly torn from them, 
at once, without their confent, and without 
a compenfation : and, after the ftruggles 
of America, it could hardly be thought th^ 
any ideas could enter into the fyftcm of 
Britifli politics, that could convert encou- 
ragement intp tyranny, and make fpecula- 
tion triumph over expediency, neceffity, 
and juftice. The tongue of humanity has 
certainly a right to Ipeak, and her voice 
ihould be undoubtedly heard ; but the ends 
that are to be obtained by an inquiry into 
abufes, ought to be in confequence of 
abufes proved, and not barely to be taken 
up upon the fuggeftions, and the ipfe dixit 
of any man, or defcription of men. 

If the Iflancjs be of fuch little confe- 
quence to the mother country, why fend 
out troops for their defence, which cannot 
be of fervice ? why eredt fortifications that 
would moulder away at the appearance of 

an 
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an enemy ? why fwell the public burdens, 
and facrlfice the private peace and health of 
individuals, too many of whom have already 
fallen unhappy vidims to the climate ? 

As the fate of the colonies now hangs by 
a llender thread, it is the duty of every one 
concerned in their prefcrvation, to work his 
ideas into the general web, that ftrength 
may be given to the general mafs ; and to 
this end the rotten parts (hould be extracted, 
the weak repaired, and the whole be made, 
if not beautiful, at lead confident : and 
I cannot help wifhing that thofe vvho are 
pofTeiTed of more fkill, had had my expe- 
rience in the management of negroes, and 
that the errors I have committed may 
be correded for the future fervice of thofe 
whofe fortune it may be to engage in the 
fame purfuits, and whom I iincerely wifh a 
more general fuccefs than I have found. 

It was my intention to contrad fome of 
the mod awful and fublinae views that I 

have 
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have ieen ia other countries^ with thofe 
which a long refidence in Jamaica, and a 
conftant obfervation af nature in her moft 
varied forms, had enabled me to make: 
but from this I was difcouraged by the 
growing fize of the work, which has already 
far exceeded in bulk my original intention. 
I had fully determined however to delineate 
fome of the mod wild and romantic fitua<- 
tions of Switzerland, that had fallen under 
my own obfervation: but here my pre- 
fumption has been happily reftrained by an 
attentive^ and hence a pleafing and inftruc- 
tive, perufal of Mr. Coxe's letters, defcrip- 
tive of that ftupendous region^ and of 
which, ieparated as I had' unfortunately 
long been from all literary information, I 
had not received any account when the pre- 
ceding pages were committed to the prefs : 
and which letters preclude any defcription 
of thofe fcenes which he has obferved with 
a jufl; and poetic eye, which he has difcri- 
minated like a painter, explained like a 
philofopher, and felt like a man. 

The 
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The bay of Port-Royal may be, without 
degradation, oppofed to that of Naples $ 
for the idea of a town fubmerged beneath 
the waves, and the ruins of which are ilill 
vifible in the depths of the ocean, cannot 
fail to excite ideas of a grand and romantic 
caft J wjlile the afpiring appearance of Ve- 
fuvius, whofe columns of fmoke are ob- 
ferved to blacken the clouds, as its erup- 
tions have devafled the earth, may pour a 
different train of reflexions upon the mind 
of him who, from efFeAs, may be inclined 
to revert to caufes, and endeavour to explain 
the operations of nature in the deftrudtion 
fhe has occaddned. 

I have often thought that a Georgia 
might be compofed from the various 
feafons of Jamaica, the progreffive labours 
of the negroes, the tendence of the cattle^ 
the cultivation of the fields, the manufac* 
tureof fugar, and from the various defcrip- 
tidns and refledions which they naturally 
occafioni and I have not the leafl doubt, 
if the clafQc and poetic Mr« Mafon had feen 

that 
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that country, that he would have prefcrrecl 
a fubjedt fo open to genius, and in which 
tafte-and learning might have been ap- 
pofitely applied, to that of Englifli gar- 
dening, which admits of the pleafing indeed, 
the tranquil, and refined; but in which 
the fublimities of inundations, the effefts 
of thunder, and the dread of ftorms, bear 
no proportion of defcriptive imagery. The 
fancy might likewife find many paufes in 
which to introduce the epifode, to infert 
the metaphor, to weejp with the afflided, 
and to rejoice at the puni(hment of ty- 
rants. 

The paftoral world in that region is full 
of charms, and thefe arc obvious at every 
turn 5 nor would the knowledge and prac- 
tice of improvement be without incentives 
to awaken ftudy, and to perfcd: genius. 

The different elements feem to be more 
difcriminated in that country than in aiiy 
other. The fire rages in all the fplcndours 
of devaflation } the water pours down from 

the 
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the clouds in deluges; the inundations or 
overwhelm or hide the earth; while the 
raging fea accumulates her briny moun- 
tains, and pours her vengeance on the 
fhore5. The earth is difturbed, and fhaken 
by tremendous heavings; the mountains and 
the rocks are rent afunder, and towns, 
with all their inhabitants, are either fwal- 
lowed up, or are entombed alive j while 
the air, coUedted into winds, ru(hes forth 
upon the wings of defolation and of death, 
deftroys at once their labours and their 
hopes, and even teaches the infidel to 
know that he is not beyond the reaching 
arm of Almighty vengeance. 

Than the views of Jamaica, and thofe of 
England, no impreffions can be more dif-^ 
iimilar : and if we have not, in the firfl 
region, as objedls of pifturefque beauty, 
the fwelling tower that breads the clouds, 
and the ileeple whofe angles divide the 
fhowers ; if we have not there tlie Ipfry 
fpire that pierces the mift, or the vcncra- 
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ble ruin to projeA the Q^ade ; ye^ ate thet^ 
other objcdts of rural imagery, that pfiay in 
fome meafure fupply their place, and thaf 
may equally intereft from ' the darknefs oJF 
their maffes, and the grandccjr of their 
forms. 

In leaving Jamaica, I took a melancholy 
farewell of a country in which my forttine 
had very greatly fuffered from the repeated 
vifitations of Heaven, and in which I nmch 
endured in confequence of my own im« 
prudence. | left many liberal and con^? 
fiding creditors; fome acquaintances whoo): 
I (hall ever remember with refpedl:; ait4 
fome friends and relations whon^ I fhall 
think upon with gratitude, and r^ard with 
veneration and with love.— iV^^d thefelleft 
• — for what ? My fituation but too plainly 
fpealcs j and he who could hold out one 
hand in pledge of amityi and with the 
other invite the minifters of iS^ame and 
forrow, may fometimcs blufli to know by 
ifvhom it w^s occaiionedt 
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Cut off at once upon my arrival from all 
poffibility of treating with thofe to whom 
I was indebted, and in queft of a change 
of climate to recover a conftitution brokea 
down by (icknefs and affliction ; after having 
left a country in vvhich flavery is cfta- 
bliftied by law, I found myfelf a prifoner, 
unheard, and unarraigned, in one in which 
arreft is fandtioned, though contrary to 
the conftitution, and in which I have 
found that a man, although born to free^ 
f}om| may become a (lave. 



THE END, 



